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Editorial 


'Worth    While    to    the    Growers' 


REAL  significance  of  the  War 
Food  Administration's  price 
supporting  program  lies  in 
this  phrase — 'Worth  while  to  the 
growers.'  At  Bakersfield,  Califor- 
nia, H.  P.  (Pat)  Henry,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  W.  F.  A.,  explained 
that  since  the  W.  F.  A.  had  bought 
up  lower  grades  of  potatoes  to 
keep  them  from  glutting  the  mar- 
ket, the  No.  l's  brought  a  price 
high  enough  'to  make  their  mar- 
keting worth  while  to  the  grow- 
ers.' 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
aim  and  object  of  our  agricultural 
program,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  war,  is  not  the  producing 
of  food  for  mankind,  but  the  mak- 
ing of  money.  To  achieve  this 
end  the  Government  itself  will 
aid  and  abet  the  destruction  of 
food,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
But   it  seems  the   stench   created 


by  the  out-and-out  destruction  in 
the  depression  years  was  so  pow- 
erful that  it  has  carried  over,  and 
now  they  hardly  dare  go  that  far; 
so  some  foods  are  being  con- 
verted into  feed  for  livestock  in- 
stead. Witness,  the  many  car- 
loads of  eggs  recently  sola  for  5 
cents  a  case  to  the  proaucers  of 
protein  foods  for  animals,  so  the 
price  of  fresh  eggs  for  table  use 
could  be  maintameO  at  a  hign 
level. 

On  August  26,  Colonel  Ralph 
W.  Olmstead,  deputy  director  of 
W.F.A.'s  distribution  division, 
stated  that  he  then  had  on  hand 
more  than  5,000,000  cases  of 
eggs,  containing  150,000,000  dozen 
eggs,  which  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  in  the  world  what  to  do 
with.  Anybody  who  wanted  them 
could  have  them  at  his  own  price, 
provided  he  did  not  use  them  as 


How  to  'make  jobs'  and  create  artificial  scarcity,  both  at  once.  65  men  were  em- 
ployed at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  to  haul  and  dump  good  potatoes  and  spread  them  out 
to  dry  to  be  ground  up  for  hog  feed. 
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food   for   human   beings.    (Labor, 
Aug.  26,  1944.) 

In  July,  because  the  potato 
market  was  in  danger  of  being 
glutted,  some  550,000  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes were  dumped  over  an  area 
of  150  acres  near  Bakersfield. 
They  were  spread  out  on  the 
ground  and  allowed  to  dry,  after 
which  they  were  ground  up  for 
stock  feed.  Said  the  Los  Angeles 
Times: 

Of  the  total  of  550,000  sacks 
of  100  pounds  each,  nearly 
5,000  sacks  are  Grade  No.  1. 
The  remainder  are  U.  S.  Com- 
mercials and  Grade  No.  2  . . . . 
Value  of  the  edible  tubers  is 
estimated  at  from  $550,000  to 
$800,000. 

Purchase  of  the  550,000  sacks 
of  potatoes  was  made  manda- 
tory by  the  Government  under 
the    Stiegel   Act,    which    auto- 
matically took  effect  when  the 
prices  on  the  current  flooded 
market  dropped  to  a  support 
price  average  .... 
One  point  brought  out  by  the 
Times  is  that  the  project  of  dry- 
ing   these    spuds   employed    65 
workers   to   load   and   haul   the 
tubers  to  the   dump   ground   and 
spread   them   out.     Well,   that   is 
one  way  to  make  'jobs.'     Doubt- 
less  the   Chamber   of   Commerce 
win  take  credit  for  discovering  it. 
The  recent  corner  on  black  pep- 
per,  achieved  by   'a  few  import- 
ers', according  to  an  AP  dispatch 
of  August  19,  is  another  phase  of 
Price   System   interference.      Rep- 
resentative Andresen  of  Minneso- 
ta told  the  House  that  a  lack  of 
black  pepper,  needed  to  process 
and  preserve  meats,   'may  result 
in  the  spoilage  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  meat  in  the  next  few 
months.' 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Technology's 
Transition  Decree 


Neither  the  chemistry  of  the  dollar  bill,  the  structural  strength  of 
a  balance  sheet,  the  dehydration  of  debt,  nor  the  horsepower  of  a 
ballot  can  solve  America's  problems. 


MANY  times  during  the  9  years  preceding 
the  present  war,  the  question  was  asked 
of  Technocracy:  'What  effect  would  a 
major  war  have  on  the  outcome  of  the  social 
change  foreseen  by  Technocracy?  Would  not  a 
major  war  bolster  the  failing  Price  System,  thus 
tending  to  postpone  the  arrival  of  the  Technate?' 

Technocracy's  answer,  as  enunciated  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  northern  Canada  to  Mex- 
ico many  times  during  those  years,  was  emphat- 
ically 'NO!'  It  was  pointed  out  that  we  would 
see  rising  prices,  rising  production,  and  the  tem- 
porary, superficial  'prosperity'  that  results  from 
the  large  scale  supplying  of  the  sinews  of  war. 
It  was  emphasized  that  these  conditions  would 
stimulate  the  introduction  of  more  and  better 
technological  equipment  and  increased  operat- 
ing efficiency,  thus  accelerating  our  American 
physical  trends  and  increasing  the  seriousness  of 
our  social  predicament,  thereby  rendering  the 
need  for  technological  control — The  Technate — 
more  imperative  than  ever.  With  industry  geared 
to  wartime  destruction,  the  sudden  transference 
to  partial  peacetime  processes  threatens  all 
values. 

Events  over  AV2  years  have  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  once  again  Technocracy  is  correct. 
Every  long-term  trend  previously  indicated  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  effect  of  the  war, 
and  therefore,  as  predicted  by  Technocracy, 
America's  date  with  Destiny  has  been  confirmed. 
A  terrific  speed-up  in  the  basic  factor — extrane- 
ous energy  conversion — had  been  realized,  and 
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a  vast  acceleration  was  under  way  as  was  indi- 
cated by  the  rising  long-term  production  of  kilo- 
watt-hours, iron  and  steel,  automotive  vehicles,  air- 
craft, ships,  new  plants,  and  by  other  basic  oper- 
ations at  record  levels  or  rapidly  overtaking  for- 
mer peaks.  Even  in  1941,  and  since  that  time, 
all  the  highest  former  peaks  have  been  passed. 
The  war-accelerated  production  has  exceeded  all 
expectations. 

Even  before  the  end  of  1941  the  weekly  kilo- 
watt-hours consumption  passed  3  billion  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history.  Steel  production  has 
broken  all  records  every  year  by  exceeding  65 
million  tons,  but  it  also  exceeded  the  83  million 
ton  annual  rate  that  same  year.  There  has  been 
no  diminishing  since  that  time.  We  are  now 
geared  to  almost  double  any  previous  peacetime 
peak,  and  the  threat  of  peace  is  a  more  potent 
threat  to  our  existing  Price  System  institutions 
than  any  threat  of  war  ever  could  be. 

The  professional  apologists  for  the  Price  Sys- 
tem look  with  misgivings  upon  these  events  with 
which  they  are  powerless  to  cope.  They  sour 
indeed  when  they  observe  the  unfolding  fulfill- 
ment of  Technocracy's  predictions  and  the  steady 
growth  and  increasing  influence  of  its  Conti- 
nental Organization.  John  H.  VanDeventer,  edi- 
tor of  The  Iron  Age,  was  one  of  many  to  make 
an  abortive  attempt  to  refute  and  'debunk'  Tech- 
nocracy by  an  editorial  back  in  the  December  1, 
1932,  issue  of  his  publication,  when  straw-man 
destruction  in  the  name  of  Technocracy  was  a 
favorite  sport. 

R.D.    12247,    Technocracy    Inc.,    813    Pine   Street,    Seattle   1,   Wash- 
e  Post   Office   of   Seattle,   Washington,   under  the  act  of  March    3, 
ssues.     Orders  for  10  or  more  will  be  supplied  at  the  bundle  rate 
are  located  at  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  New  York. 
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This  exponent  of  the  traditional  Price  System  op- 
eration, (which  apologists  like  to  think  of  as  the 
American  Way,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  European 
Way  imported  to  America  years  ago,  and  which 
never  was  really  American)  now  strikes  a  queer 
new  note  in  his  editorial  lament  over  the  future  of 
his  cherished  European  protege,  in  The  Iron  Age, 
the  conclusion  of  which  says: 

The  test  of  our  system  and  its  survival 
will  be  in  the  time  to  come  when  the  post- 
war consuming  power  ot  our  people  lags 
far,  far  behind  the  mushroomed  production 
capacity  of  our  factories.  Unless,  when  that 
time  comes,  our  practical  men  of  vision  in 
industry  and  business  step  forward  with  a 
plan,  they  will  find  themselves  and  their 
country  vulnerable  to  the  efforts  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  our  traditional  system  is 
anathema,  and  who  are  already  making  the 
blueprints  for  a  new  and  strange  America. 

SOMETHING  WRONG  WITH  THE  PUMP? 

Technocracy  asks,  'Can  it  be  that  even  this 
staunch  defender  of  the  status  woe,  to  whom  a  new 
America  is  "anathema,"  is  now  fearfully  conscious 
of  the  'handwriting  on  the  wall?'  Can  it  be  that 
he  is  frightened  and  plagued  by  the  march  of 
events  long  foreseen  by  Technocracy  and  its  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief?'  Something  must  have  slipped.  They 
were  evidently  not  inside  that  'Iron  Age'  coffin  after 
all. 

No  'practical  men  of  vision'  can  step  forward 
with  any  'plan'  to  save  this  Price  System,  this 
European  Way  which  is  not  worth  saving  anyway. 
But  'practical  men  of  vision'  can  and  will  step  for- 
ward to  save  America — the  American  Way — with 
science!  This  is  not  1919.  This  is  1944.  Today 
America's  new  problem  and  future  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  problems  and  future  we  faced  25 
years  ago.  America  is  no  longer  just  a  country — 
it  is  now  a  Continent  with  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
land  area  to  operate  and  defend.  In  addition  to 
the  internal  technological  forces  of  change  devel- 
oped by  war,  now  falls  the  external  pressure  of 
changing  international  relationships  compelling  Con- 
tinental coordination  and  defense — a  force  just  as 
powerful  in  compelling  America's  final  show-down 
with  the  Price  System.  Now  come  conversion  com- 
pelled, Continental  consolidation,  and  overall  plan- 
ning which  Technocracy  has  always  specified. 

Before  the  very  eyes  of  this  generation  of  Amer- 


icans, a  new  functionally-controlled  America  is  be- 
ing born;  but  that  birth  brings  with  it  a  crisis.  Our 
problem  is  to  meet  that  crisis  in  time  to  avoid  de- 
struction of  a  high-energy  civilization.  Now  it  is 
necessary,  more  than  ever  before,  for  every  inter- 
ested American  to  sustain  an  'all  out'  effort  to  help 
Technocracy  Inc.  build,  expand  and  develop  the 
volume  of  support  needed  to  guide  our  America  to 
that  great  destiny  of  impregnable  defense  and 
abundance. 

A  NEW  ESPRIT  DE  CORPS 

Americans  need  a  new  esprit  de  corps,  a  Conti- 
nental viewpoint,  and  a  greater  patriotism.  That 
esprit  de  corps  and  patriotism  must  be  symbolized 
by  every  red  blooded  American  and  infused  into 
the  public  consciousness.  That  means  facing  the 
facts  and  acting  accordingly — now!  As  Techno- 
crats we  have  faced  the  facts  about  America,  and 
we  know  that  we  must  assist  the  public,  under  tran- 
sition pressure,  to  do  the  same.  But  along  with  that, 
we  must  also  face  the  facts  about  ourselves.  We 
must  realize  that  either  we  sacrifice  personal,  indi- 
vidual inertia  for  America  or  we  sacrifice  America 
for  our  own  personal  inertia.  The  question  Tech- 
nocracy is  asking  now  is,  'What  are  you,  person- 
ally, going  to  do  for  America?'  How  much  pressure 
of  events  will  it  take  to  get  you  started  moving? 
Events  demand  an  answer  now.  Which  answer  is 
yours  going  to  be? 

Technology  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
wartime  story — technology,  enormous  and  produc- 
tive. Technocracy  has  called  for  this  development 
repeatedly,  and  now  for  months  the  growing  impe- 
tus of  the  new  war-induced  technology  has  been  the 
most  potent  social  force  in  all  America,  compelling 
social  change  in  spite  of  our  fears,  hopes  or  desires. 
This  is  Technology's  Transition  Decree. 

On  November  14,  1941,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  a 
bomber  plant  was  opened,  marking  the  start  of  the 
3  years'  march  of  power.  This  plant  is  15  blocks 
long,  5  stories  high,  has  2,000,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  is  air  conditioned,  and  has  not  a  pillar, 
a  post  nor  a  window.  It  is  made  largely  of  steel, 
with  spun  glass  for  insulation.  This  plant  now  has 
a  twin  near  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Scores  of  similar 
new  plane  factories  dot  the  country. 

The  Wright  Aeronautical  Plant  in  Cincinnati  has 
a  floor  space  of  50  acres;  the  main  building  has  35 
acres  under  one  roof.  This  is  sufficient  capacity  to 
accommodate  six  major  league  baseball  games  and 
four  college  football  games  simultaneously,    10 
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games,  with  35,000  spectators  at  each,  or  350,000  in 
all.  These  plants  are  filled  with  man-nour-reducing 
eguipment,  and  they  are  built  of  steel,  concrete,  and 
glass, — not  out  of  tarpaper  and  sheetiron.  They  are 
as  far  ahead  of  the  plants  of  World  War  I  as  those 
plants  were  ahead  of  the  bicycle  shop  in  which  the 
Wright  Brothers  built  their  first  plane.  To  get  a  per- 
spective on  our  current  technological  development 
one  has  to  multiply  these  instances  by  thousands. 

These  plants  were  built  to  provide  the  munitions 
of  war — a  necessity  which  America  could  not  es- 
cape. They  were  not  intended  to  produce  consumer 
goods  or  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  Ameri- 
cans. Nevertheless  they  are  a  productive  social 
force  of  tremendous  potential  now. 

For  years  Technocracy  has  pointed  out  that  pri- 
vate corporate  enterprise  in  America  has  been  fail- 
ing to  expand  the  productive  plant,  and  was  neg- 
lecting and  suppressing  new  technological  ad- 
vancements. Now,  under  the  pressure  of  war  (and 
financed  largely  by  government  funds)  America  is 
catching  up  on  its  technological  backlog  and  mov- 
ing up  to  new  levels  heretofore  undreamed  of. 

EVERY  OLD  PLANT  OBSOLETE 

Not  alone  are  these  new  plants  suitable  for  pro- 
ducing bombs,  bullets,  guns,  tanks,  battleships  and 
planes.  To  make  these  needed  weapons  America 
(in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  private  business)  has 
expanded  its  facilities  for  producing  steel,  alumi- 
num, magnesium,  paper,  cloth,  and  countless  other 
basic  materials.  To  produce  these  for  war  America 
has  expanded  its  energy  conversion  facilities,  both 
steam  and  hydroelectric.  These  facilities  will  re- 
main. The  new  processes  will  remain.  The  new 
plants  will  produce  more  in  less  time  with  fewer 
men.  They  render  every  old  plant  obsolete.  We 
have  enough  of  them  so  there  will  now  be  a  new 
America  of  Abundance  whether  anyone  likes  it  or 
not.  No  other  event  surpasses  this  in  social  signifi- 
cance,  the  great  mass  of  public  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This  all  accentuates  the  trends  pointed  out 
by  Technocracy:  it  will  multiply  the  produc- 
tivity of  America;  it  will  reduce  the  man- 
hours  per  unit  produced;  bring  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  overall  social  designing;  it  will 
obliterate  anarchy  and  compel  coordination. 

The  total  expansion  of  producing  eguipment  is 
enormous.  The  Domestic  Commerce  Weekly,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  stated  that, 


in  dollar  volume,  the  expenditure  for  new  eguip- 
ment and  machinery  in  1941  would  approximate 
9  billion  dollars.  This  was  three  times  the  average 
annual  expansion  for  the  previous  decade.  At  that 
time  Technocracy  pointed  out  that  this  was 
only  the  beginning.  It  was  resulting  in  moderniza- 
tion of  a  percentage  of  our  eguipment,  but  all  of 
our  eguipment  would  have  to  be  modernized.  Since 
that  time  the  government  plant  has  exceeded  26 
billion  dollars,  and  it  is  still  expanding  in  the  face 
of  the  threat  of  peace. 

The  majority  of  our  unemployed  have  been  ren- 
dered unnecessary  as  producers,  not  by  the  70  per- 
cent of  obsolescent  eguipment  still  in  use  in  these 
United  States,  but  by  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
modernized  processes  and  eguipment. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  productivity  of  the  new 
machines:  In  1941  in  the  Wright  Plant  at  Cincin- 
nati, an  automatic  transfer  machine  for  drilling, 
countersinking,  reaming,  and  tapping  aluminum 
cylinder  heads  replaced  40  ordinary  machines.  It 
reguired  only  24  semi-skilled  operators  as  com- 
pared with  105  highly  skilled  operators  on  the  40 
old  machines.  It  turns  out  a  finished  cylinder  head 
every  45  seconds  instead  of  the  32  minutes  reguired 
by  the  old  method.  This  is  not  the  complete  opera- 
tion; this  machine  involves  other  significant  sav- 
ings. It  has  been  improved  and  installed  in  scores 
of  plants  since  that  time. 

America  was  called  upon  to  produce  more  food 
with  2,000,000  less  farmers,  and  as  one  result  ma- 
chinery on  the  farm  got  a  big  boost,  making  it 
tough  to  go  'back  to  the  farm'  any  more.  For  in- 
stance: (1)  In  the  potato  fields  of  Maine  a  stone- 
picking  machine  picks  'em  up  at  the  rate  of  12  tons 
an  hour.  (2)  A  mechanical  chicken  plucker  frisks 
the  feathers  off  1,500  birds  an  hour;  the  wages  of 
the  20  displaced  men  pays  for  this  gadget  in  2 
weeks.  (3)  We  can  even  plant  trees  by  machinery. 
A  machine  pulled  by  a  tractor  with  a  crew  of  three 
men  is  planting  trees  at  the  rate  of  8,000  a  day  in 
the  Texas  shelter  belt.  (4)  An  advanced  potato  har- 
vester which  digs,  grades,  and  sacks  the  spuds  as 
it  moves  along  the  rows  has  been  developed  by 
three  Shafter,  California,  men.  (5)  Another  memory 
of  good  old  days  passes;  this  time  it  is  the  bean 
harvesting  with  its  gangs  of  men,  horses  and  wag- 
ons. Now  the  rig  moves  over  the  row  of  cut  beans 
at  3  miles  an  hour  and  threshes  and  sacks  them  as 
it  goes — weeks  are  cut  to  days.     (6)  American  me- 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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LEKTRON 


THIS  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  CONCRETE  SHIP 
DEFIES  ALL  SHIP-BUILDING  CONVENTIONS 


EIGHTY  knots  an  hour,  in  a  ship  upon  which  'a 
hurricane  would  have  no  more  effect  than  it 
would  have  on  a  healthy  fish'! — a  ship  stream- 
lined like  a  huge  Dolphin,  and  impossible  to  cap- 
size! This  remarkable  performance  is  now  possible 
in  L  e  k  t  r  o  n,  the  torpedo-shaped  submarineship 
which  travels  70  percent  submerged  and  knifes 
through  the  water  at  a  spectacular  rate  of  speed. 
Strangely  enough,  this  new  ship  was  born  in  Mo- 
jave  Desert,  from  which  source  is  derived  the  spe- 
cial pumice  stone  concrete  of  which  it  is  made. 

The  radically  new  construction  idea  involved  in 
the  Lektron  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures. 
(As  it  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  desert  the  framework 
reminds  one  of  the  skeleton  of  some  prehistoric 
monster.)  Because  of  the  strength  inherent  in  the 
material  of  the  hull  this  boat  reguires  none  of  the 
usual  structural  beams  and  girders.  Although  but 
lVi  inch  thick,  the  hull  of  Lektron  has  as  much 
strength  and  is  tougher  than  a  4-inch  hull  of  cement 
of  the  kind  generally  used  in  ship  construction.  The 
Mojave  Desert  pumice  makes  a  concrete  50  percent 
lighter  than  ordinary  cement. 

The  formula  of  the  resilient  aggregate  is  of  course 
a  secret;  but  it  is  so  light  and  so  strong  that  the  en- 
tire structure  weighs  but  22,000  pounds.  The  con- 
crete mixture  is  spread  over  and  shaped  by  wire 
mesh.  The  hull  is  124  feet  long  with  a  7  foot  beam, 
and  the  ship   travels  nearly   %   submerged  when 


fully  loaded.  It  has  a  5,000  mile  cruising  radius 
and  there  is  space  aboard  for  55  tons  of  cargo.  The 
cost  is  over  $80,000. 

Captain  Charles  Borden,  writing  in  Mechanix 
Illustrated,  says  of  the  builder: 

'Hal  Hayes,  the  designer  and  builder,  is  a 
modest,  likeable  young  fellow  of  31.  Having 
built  more  concrete  homes  than  any  other 
builder  in  the  world,  he  is  known  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  to  the 
builders  who  use  his  revolutionary  concrete 
methods  as  the  "Ford  of  the  building  industry." 
Sweeping  aside  the  cobwebs  of  conventional 
marine  design  and  shipbuilding,  Mr.  Hayes, 
with  12  years'  experience  in  experimenting  with 
and  perfecting  of  concrete  in  ship  construction, 
applied  his  knowledge  to  a  design  that  would 
dispel  the  general  notion  that  a  concrete  ship 
must  be  slow  and  cumbersome.  The  result  is 
Lektron,  the  nearest  thing  to  a  perfect  stream- 
line that  has  ever  been  achieved  in  a  sea-going 
surface  vessel. 

'The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  futuristic 
Lektron  and  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  giving 
it  such  great  speed  is  a  27  percent  reduced  skin 
friction  on  the  entire  hull. 

'Reguiring  no  keel  because  of  inherent  sta- 
bility, Lektron  cuts  wind  and  water  resistance 


The  Axis  would  have  little  chance  to  spot  and  no  chance  at  all  to  stop  a  fleet  of  these 
vessels  racing  through  the  darkness  at  80  knots.  They  are  designed  to  travel  nearly  3/A 
submerged  and  they  cannot  be  capsized. 
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Revolutionary  in  design,  the  frame- 
work of  this  124  ft.  model  Lektron 
looks  like  the  skeleton  of  some  pre- 
historic monster.  *\ 4p  , 
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to  a  degree  never  before  reached  on  a  sea  go- 
ing cargo  vessel  and  reduces  overall  sea  move- 
ment to  an  absolute  minimum.  Her  design  and 
stabilized  metacenter  prevent  any  rolling  and 
her  length  and  low  displacement  prevent  toss 
and  dip.' 

Lektron  is  adaptable  as  a  freighter,  tanker  or 
troop  transport,  and  Hayes  is  making  plans  for  a 
fleet  of  them — 10,000  ton  concrete  torpedo-shaped 
semi-subs  designed  for  speeding  troops  and  cargo 
safely  across  the  ocean. 

SPEED  ALMOST  INCREDIBLE 

The  Axis  would  have  little  chance  to  spot  and 
no  chance  at  all  to  stop  a  fleet  of  these  vessels 
racing  through  the  darkness  at  80  knots. 

'Have  you  ever  tried,'  says  Captain  Burton, 
'to  bend,  bounce  or  stretch  a  piece  of  hard  ce- 
ment? Well,  before  you  laugh  at  the  guestion, 
just  try  to  imagine  a  block  of  cement  with  such 
gualities  that  you  can  easily  cut  it  in  two  with 
a  common  saw.  Picture  a  slab  of  it  that  is 
nearly  as  light  as  wood  and  so  pliable  and 
flexible  that  you  can  bend  it  into  a  complete 
circle  as  if  it  were  rubber. 

'Seems  inconceivable,  doesn't  it?  But  that's 
exactly  what  I  saw  inventor  Hayes  do  with  his 
rubbery  concrete.  He  has,  in  fact,  even  used  it 
in  a  set  of  truck  tires,  with  fine  results.' 

Lektron,  before  it  was  ever  launched,  was  given 
an  official  examination  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Undergoing  the  severest  test  that  can  be 
given  a  ship,  it  was  blocked  up  on  the  extreme  tip 
of  each  end  with  no  support  of  any  kind  in  the 
middle.  The  hull  center  did  not  sag  a  fraction  of 
an  inch.  Finally,  11,500  additional  pounds  (over 
one-half  its  own  weight)  was  placed  in  the  center 


of  the  vessel  and  it  sagged  but  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  and  showed  absolutely  no  checks  or  cracks. 

According  to  Captain  Burton,  Hayes  stands  ready 
to  prove  to  the  Government  that  he  can  build  con- 
crete ships  similar  to  but  stronger  than  the  C-2  Lib- 
erty s,  taking  but  12  days  per  ship  and  at  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  He'll  use  mostly  unskilled  labor 
and  only  1/10  the  precious  metal  reguired  in  a  Lib- 
erty ship.  Much  stronger  than  the  Libertys,  by  elim- 
inating built-in  stresses  they  would  travel  twice  as 
fast,  carry  twice  as  much  cargo  and,  built  in  3  sec- 
tions, would  stay  afloat  even  if  2  sections  were  de- 
stroyed. Having  no  seams  or  rivet  holes,  they 
would  be  practically  leak  proof.  (A  concrete  ship 
still  in  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  not  once  in 
22  years  of  coastal  sailing  found  it  necessary  to 
use  a  bilge  pump.)  And  where  a  steel  ship  would 
buckle  and  sink  if  afire  the  new  concrete  ship  is 
absolutely  fireproof. 

Speaking  of  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  telling 
his  opinion  of  the  20th  century  future-liner,  Hayes 
said: 

'By  using  discoveries  that  we  have  made  in 
the  development  of  our  light-weight,  high-speed 
cargo  craft  in  connection  with  a  ship  design  of 
new  approach,  and  a  discovery  that  greatly  re- 
duces friction  between  the  hull  and  the  water, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  build  a  concrete  transport 
that  could,  using  the  same  horsepower,  carry 
as  many  passengers  as  the  Queen  Mary  across 
the  Atlantic  at  80  knots  per  hour.  The  crossing 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  could  be  made  in 
42  hours. 

'This  liner  could  be  built  with  one-third  the 
money,  one-tenth  the  scarce  material  and  labor 
that  went  into  the  Queen  Mary.  Because  of  its 
greater  speed,  it  could  make  twice  the  speed 
and  carry  twice  the  number  of  passengers  per 
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Wire  mesh  is  tied  to  the  circular  framework  and  then 
covered  with  the  cement.  No  inside  bracing  is  re- 
quired. 

week.  After  the  war,  these  ships  could  be  used 
as  fast  super  liners  with  luxurious  promenades, 
dance  floors,  salons,  and  swimming  pools.  They 
could  more  than  hold  their  own  against  the  air 
liner  because  of  their  greater  comfort,  luxury 
and  safety  and  their  ability  to  go  regardless  of 
weather. 

'  "We  aim  to  concentrate  at  present,"  Mr. 
Haynes  said,  "on  building  ships  that  can  evade 
the  enemy  and  deliver  the  largest  amount  of 
cargo  the  greatest  distance  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time."  ' 


COVER  PICTURE 
Plexiglas  rods  'Piping  light.' 

THE  unusual  optical  properties  of  some  of 
the  new  plastics  permit  designs  differing 
from  the  traditional  forms  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect lighting  fixtures.  Wiring  and  hardware 
can  be  concealed,  since  these  plastics  can  con- 
duct light  around  graceful  curves,  or  unusual 
shapes,  before  its  emission  from  sanded  sur- 
faces. One  of  these  white  translucent  plastics 
evenly  and  effectively  diffuses  light,  yet  ab- 
sorbs less  than  5  percent  of  it.  It  has  different 
opacities  and  varying  light  transmission  and 
reflection  factors,  but  all  are  at  least  95  per- 
cent efficient. 

Photo  by  courtesy  Rohm  &  Haas  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORTH   WHILE   TO   THE  GROWERS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

'More  than  30,000,000  pounds  of  black  pepper,  or 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  reguirements  to  the  end 
of  1945,  is  in  storage,  but  the  owners  refuse  to  sell 
at  the  ceiling  price  fixed  by  the  O.  P.  A.'  Andresen 
said. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  even  to  insure  a  fair  price 
to  the  growers  that  the  interference  is  staged.  No 
one  knows  what  the  importers  paid,  and  under  the 
system  it  does  not  matter;  but  unless  some  new  rul- 
ing is  made  you  will  have  to  do  without  that  neces- 
sary dash  of  pepper  in  your  boiled  eggs,  and  pos- 
sibly even  without  the  'side  of  ham',  until  the  own- 
ers of  the  nation's  normal  supply  of  pepper  take  a 
notion  to  let  it  go,  or  until  they  are  able  to  bring 
sufficient  pressure  to  bear  to  force  the  Government 
agency  to  raise  the  ceiling  price. 

So  the  effort  to  keep  the  price  up  in  one  instance, 
and  down  in  another,  serves  no  fundamentally  use- 
ful purpose,  but  simply  interposes  an  interference 
mechanism. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  consumer  pays 
the  bill  in  any  case.  He  is  taxed  to  pay  the 
government  subsidy  that  maintains  the  scar- 
city so  he  will  have  to  pay  more  tor  his 
spuds,  thus  double  dealing  against  his  own 
welfare. 

By  supporting  private  enterprise,  the  con- 
sumer sanctions  the  system  that  makes  the 
importers'  racket  a  perfectly  legitimate  one, 
and  so  he  can  hardly  complain  over  the 
lack  of  pepper. 

There  is  only  one  remedy — Total  Conscription, 
which  will  make  available  to  everyone  a  full  sup- 
ply of  the  abundance  that  is  even  now  crowding 
our  warehouses,  cold-storage  plants  and  granaries. 

— L.  L.  B. 

TECHNOCRACY'S    PAMPHLETS 

Total  Conscription,  Some  Questions  Answered....  10c 

Technocracy  in  Plain  Terms 5c 

Introduction  to  Technocracy  25c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution  15c 

America — Now  and  Forever  15c 

The  Energy  Certificate  10c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 
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THE  BIG  SHOW 


WHEN  IT  IS  OVER  ABROAD  THE  SHOWDOWN  WILL  COME  AT  HOME 


FOUR  months  ago,  in  the  sixth  hour  of  the  sixth 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  the  most  tremendous 
military  amphibian  force  in  all  the  world's  his- 
tory was  launched  by  the  allies.  At  long  last  the 
iron  doors  of  fortress  Europe,  which  have  been 
clanging  for  months  to  the  continuous  pounding  of 
allied  might,  were  battered  ajar.  Ever  since,  allied 
men  and  machines  of  war  have  been  pouring 
through  those  doors  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Their  irresistible  attacks,  combined  with  the  near 
civil  war  in  the  heart  of  Germany  itself,  are  now 
driving  the  fascist  enemy  further  and  further  to- 
ward his  inevitable  defeat. 

When  victory  has  been  won  in  Europe,  or  even 
before  then,  a  tremendous  allied  push  will  surge 
towards  the  strongholds  of  Oriental  fascism.  So 
that  day  will  finally  come  on  which  these,  too,  will 
have  fallen  before  the  onslaught  of  American  and 
British  arms.  On  that  fateful  day,  here  and  all  over 
the  world,  for  the  peace  that  has  come  abroad,  bells 
will  ring  and  profound  prayers  of  thanks  will  be 
given.  But  if  we  are  to  have  peace  and  security 
here  at  home,  for  that  day  we  must  be  prepared. 
And  preparation  reguires  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  irresistible  trends  in  America's  so- 
cial order,  and  of  the  results  of  these  trends  when 
the  war  is  over  and  production  for  destruction  is 
finished. 

UNDERSTANDING  IS  IMPORTANT 

Preparation  for  that  day  also  requires  realization 
of  the  certain  result  of  the  minority  opposition  to 
these  trends,  now  so  evident  amongst  our  politici- 
ans, financiers  and  other  ardent  advocates  of  the 
methods  and  objectives  of  big  business  and  'free' 
enterprise.  On  the  extent  of  our  understanding,  on 
the  intelligence  used  in  the  decisions  we  shall 
make,  depends  the  future  of  those  millions  of  Amer- 
icans now  fighting  and  dying  for  us  abroad,  the  fu- 
ture of  those  whom  they  left  behind,  the  future  of 
every  American.     For  present  methods  of  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  economy  of  this  country  and  this  con- 
tinent are  on  their  way  out.  What  shall  replace  them 
depends  finally  on  us,  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  our  present 
economic  system.  By  some  it  is  called  capitalism, 
by  others  the  profit  system;  and  these  two  names 
do  tell  part  of  the  story.  But  recently,  as  many 
Americans  have  become  suspicious  and  many  oth- 
ers have  become  certain  that  operation  under  our 
present  system  is  not  beneficial  to  America  as  a 
whole,  its  proponents  have  tried  to  fool  us  by  giv- 
ing it  such  vague  labels  as  'free'  enterprise,  'The 
American  Way'  and  even  the  'Democratic  Way.' 
But  none  of  these  labels  is  a  tangible  definition,  for 
each  person  considering  them  has  a  different  con- 
ception of  'freedom,'  of  'The  American  Way'  and 
even  of  'Democracy.'  So  Technocracy  has  applied 
the  label,  Price  System,  and  defines  a  price  system 
of  social  administration  as  one  in  which  goods  and 
services  (that  means  all  those  many  things  by 
which  we  live)  are  distributed  by  means  of  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  which  is  based  on  a  commod- 
ity evaluation. 

SCARCITY  ESSENTIAL  TO  PRICE 

One  point  to  understand  thoroughly  in  consider- 
ing any  social  system  in  which  goods  and  services 
are  so  distributed,  is  that  it  will  function,  or  at  least 
survive,  as  long  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  goods  and 
services  to  distribute.  As  long  as  there  are  not 
enough  mineral  resources,  enough  powered 
equipment,  enough  technology  in  any  country 
to  supply  every  one  in  it  with  all  they  need 
for  full  generous  living,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
change medium  can  be  maintained;  a  price  in  that 
exchange  medium  can  be  set  on  every  single  thing 
each  person  needs  or  wants;  business,  trade  and 
exchange  can  continue  as  the  mechanism  of  distri- 
bution. 

But  as  scarcity  conditions  recede,  as  capacity  to 
produce  and  actual  production  rates  advance,  it  be- 
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comes  more  and  more  difficult  to  support  the  value 
of  the  exchange  medium,  more  and  more  difficult 
to  support  Price,  and  so  to  continue  operation  of  the 
Price  System.  The  air  we  breathe  surrounds  all  the 
earth  for  miles  above  the  highest  mountain  peaks. 
If  there  were  a  limited  amount  of  it,  it  would  be  a 
commodity  with  a  price,  to  be  bought  and  sold.  But 
fortunately  it  exists  in  too  great  abundance  to  be 
bought  and  sold.  While  we  live,  every  person  can 
have  all  he  or  she  needs,  for  abundance  destroys 
price.  So,  for  instance,  last  July  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
potatoes  were  fed  to  the  hogs.  The  price  of  pota- 
toes to  the  human  beings  who  need  them  was  thus 
maintained. 

NO  MORE  NATURAL  SCARCITY 

Realize  that,  from  this  country  and  this  continent, 
natural  scarcity,  a  condition  under  which  we  could 
not  produce  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  material  needs 
or  our  population,  long  since  disappeared.  So  rap- 
idly did  our  application  of  technology  to  production 
proceed  during  the  first  20  years  of  this  century 
that  since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  no  man,  woman 
or  child  in  all  of  America  need  have  lacked  any  of 
the  necessities  or  luxuries  of  life.  But  millions  of 
Americans  did  suffer,  millions  are  still  suffering, 
from  the  lack  of  all  those  things  which  America  can 
so  plentifully  produce. 

You  have  read  of  Sgt.  Charles  Edward  Kelly.  He 
was  one  of  our  first  American  boys  to  win  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  military 
honor  we  can  bestow.  Last  June  he  was  on  fur- 
lough at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh.  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  arrival,  The  New  York  Times  ran  a  picture 
of  that  home.  That  home  is  in  the  slums  of  the 
city;  its  doorstep  abuts  on  an  alley  no  more  than 
ten  feet  wide  into  which  the  sun  shines  for  only  a 
few  hours  a  day;  and  forty  percent  of  American 
families  are  housed  just  as  Sgt.  Kelly  is. 

Then  consider  the  four  million  4-F's,  a  number 
equivalent  to  40  percent  of  the  personnel  of  o  u  r 
Armed  Forces.  During  what  should  have  been  the 
prime  period  of  their  lives  these  4  million  were  re- 
jected by  the  Army  and  Navy  as  unfit  for  service 
because  of  marked  physical  and  mental  defects. 
These  defects  were  unquestionably  induced  by  de- 
ficient nutrition,  insufficient  medical  care,  inade- 
quate housing  and  other  results  of  enforced  scarcity 
conditions. 

Scarcity  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  t  h  e 
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Price  System.  Unrestrained  abundance  would  de- 
stroy it.  So  during  the  last  25  years,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  Price  System  has  been  maintained  by  the 
only  method  available  to  those  who  now  control  it. 
That  is  by  the  imposition  of  an  artificial  scarcity. 
The  crop  control,  the  outright  destruction  of  crops 
and  herds,  the  closing  of  factories,  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding our  preparation  for  war,  are  very  well  re- 
membered by  all  of  us. 

Then  came  the  need  of  aid  to  Britain  and  Russia, 
finally  the  necessity  for  America  actively  to  join 
the  war  against  fascism  with  all  the  men  and  ma- 
teriel we  could  muster.  So  the  nearly  broken  Price 
System  can  now  probably  stagger  on,  at  least  for 
the  duration;  for  our  productive  capacity,  although 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  is  be- 
ing principally  expended,  not  for  goods  for  sale 
on  the  home  front  but  for  the  materials  of  war 
which  by  war  are  destroyed.  So  the  threat  to  the 
Price  System  made  by  the  abundance  at  home,  is 
temporarily  relieved  by  our  part  in  the  war  abroad. 

LIVING  ON  BORROWED  TIME 

The  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  status  quo 
realize  fully  that  their  'precious'  system  is  living 
now  only  on  borrowed  time;  that  borrowing  more 
time  after  the  guns  stop  booming  will  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  dangerous  proceeding.  But  those  dear, 
delightful  old  die-hards  of  yesterday  are  very 
gamely  preparing  to  meet  the  issues  of  tomorrow. 
Yes  indeed!  They  and  the  political  and  business 
interests  for  which  they  speak,  know  exactly  what 
must  be  done.  For  instance,  we  give  you  the  words 
of  Honorable  A.  D.  Cannon  of  Missouri  in  his  speech 
before  the  House  on  April  24th  as  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Today  both  production  and  consumption 
are  at  the  peak.  Tomorrow  with  the  close 
of  the  war,  consumption  will  decline  and 
production  must  decline  with  it.  When  war 
consumption  is  over,  war  production  is  over. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Government  will 
have  to  throw  2  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
food  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the 
huge  supplies  held  by  nation-wide  chain 
stores.  There  will  be  no  market  abroad  be- 
cause every  European  and  Asiatic  country 
will  be  destitute  .  .  .  will  have  nothing  with 
which  to  buy  .  .  .  we  have  most  of  the  gold 
and  silver.     There's  only  one  recourse:  the 
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Government  must  mantain  the  same  legis- 
lative floor  under  farm  wages  and  prices  it 
maintains  under  industrial  wages  and  prices. 
To  control  prices  we  must  control  produc- 
tion.    We  must  plan  a  postwar  crop-control 
program. 
But   the   Honorable   Mr.   Cannon   sees  only   one 
phase  of  the  crisis  his  beloved  system  of  free  enter- 
prise  will  soon  face,  and  recites  only  one  of  the 
measures  that  its  advocates  and  beneficiaries  will 
undoubtedly  fight  to  enforce  in  their  effort  to  keep 
it  alive:  for  not  only  will  we  have  the  2  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  food  to  dispose  of,  but  we  will  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  many  more  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  food,  of  clothing  and  all  other  necessities 
of  life  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  and  much 
more  than  can  be  distributed  at  home   under  the 
rules  of  the  Price  System. 

'HOBSON'S  CHOICE' 

What  will  our  political  and  financial  controls  do 
with  the  25  billion  dollars'  worth  of  new  eguipment 
which  has  so  greatly  increased  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce? Will  they  elect  to  operate  it?  If  they  do,  its 
operation  will  release  such  a  tremendous  flood  of 
goods  that  markets,  price  and  the  Price  System  it- 
self will  crash  to  guick  ruin.  If  they  close  down 
this  great  addition  to  our  industrial  plant,  30  to  40 
millions  of  unemployed  with  no  purchasing  power, 
and  the  widespread  poverty  and  privation  which 
result  from  unemployment  in  the  Price  System,  will 
face  them.  Yet,  it  is  towards  such  a  shutdown  and 
towards  all  other  measures  aimed  to  restrict,  in- 
stead of  release,  the  abundance  with  which  Amer- 
ica can  provide  all  of  us,  that  nearly  all  political, 
business  and  financial  interests  are  moving. 

In  that  direction,  men  and  women  of  America, 
lies  fascism.  The  move  towards  it  can  be  only  too 
plainly  seen  in  the  growing  power  of  the  War  Man- 


power Board.  In  July  it  imposed  what  is  in  effect 
conscription  of  manpower — that  is  of  manpower 
only,  omitting  from  conscription  management,  ma- 
teriel, machines  and  money.  The  pressure  is  seen 
in  the  closer  welding  together  of  business  and  poli- 
tical interests  here,  and  in  the  growth  of  cartels  and 
monoplies,  domestic  and  international.  When  the 
military  might  of  Germany  and  Japan  is  finally 
crushed  it  is  very  probable  that  the  defenders  of 
the  status  guo  in  America,  in  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  prolong  it,  will  press  still  harder  for  the  installa- 
tion of  tight  fascist  controls  over  our  American 
economy;  for  therein  lies  their  only  hope. 

Technocracy  points  out  that,  to  make  such  a 
move  impossible,  there  is  but  one  sure  procedure. 
It  is  the  indorsement  of,  and  finally  the  installation, 
by  the  Government  of  these  United  States,  of  Total 
Conscription  of  the  men,  machines,  materiel  and 
money  of  this  country.  And  after  thousands,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans,  shall 
have  given  their  lives  to  help  uproot  and  destroy 
the  fascism  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  shall  we 
who  stayed  securely  at  home,  and  for  whose  secur- 
ity from  that  very  menace  those  sons  and  brothers 
and  husbands  died, — shall  we  permit  fascism  to 
take  root  and  flourish  in  our  own  American  Soil? 

A  NATION  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLDS 

Realize  fully,  if  we  shall  do  this  we  shall  be  be- 
traying those  who  for  us  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. We  shall  be  selling  out  to  the  very  ideology 
with  which  we  are  now  at  war.  We  shall  go  down 
in  history  as  a  whole  nation  of  Benedict  Arnolds, 
for  we  shall  be  betraying  ALL  of  America! 

When  the  Big  Show  is  over  abroad  the  show- 
down will  come  at  home;  so  Technocracy  asks 
again— WHICH  WAY,  AMERICA? 

N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  AHEAD  FOR  BUYERS  of  FARMS 


Thousands  of  war  workers  buying  land  in  Western  Wash- 
ington with  intentions  cf  going  "back  to  the  farm"  to  make 
a  living  after  the  war,  are  due  for  bitter  failure  and  disap- 
pointment, Arthur  Peterson,  expert  on  rural  land  use,  said 
here  during  a  visit  from  Pullman. 

"Thousands  of  persons  who  are  planning  to  have  small 
farms  to  make  a  living  after  they  are  thrown  out  of  jobs 
after  the  war  are  buying  up  acreage  that  is  totally  unsuited 
fcr  farming,"  he  said. 

Peterson  pointed  out  that  the  survey  showed  that  it 
would  not  be  economically  feasible  for  buyers  to  try  to  "con- 
dition" such  scil  in  competition  with  farmers  on  more  fer- 
tile tracts. 

The  survey  showed,  Peterson  said,  that  some  land  that 
is  being  bought  has  an  income-producing  capacity  that  is 
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not  even  comparable  with  the  "dustbowl"  areas  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Nevada  and  Texas. 

"Many  Mid-Westerners  are  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  buying  land  thinking  that  rainfall  is  the  only  deciding 
factor  in  selection  of  a  farm  site,"  he  said.  "They  are  due 
for  bitter  disappointment." 

Peterson  said  that  in  one  section  of  Clark  County,  war 
workers  have  been  buying  up  acreage  in  an  area  covered 
with  rich  black  soil  that  is  only  "skin  deep."  This  soil,  he 
said,  lies  about  10  to  12  inches  deep  on  a  glacial  gravel  bed 
which  "has  never  produced  anything  except  grass — not  even 
trees,  and  is  totally  worthless  as  farmland." — Seattle  Times. 
(See  The  Northwest  Technocrat,  May  1944,  p.  17) 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 
The  Advance 


IT  WILL   LEAD  US  INTO  A  FUTURE  OF  SE- 
CURITY AND  ABUNDANCE  FOR  EVERY  CITIZEN 


FEAR  of  postwar  economic  conditions  is  striking 
the  very  vitals  of  free  enterprise.  This  fear 
finds  expression  through  the  press,  the  forum, 
the  radio,  in  Congressional  debate  and  individual 
concern.  America  has  experienced  a  decade  of 
desperate  business  inanition,  which  pump  priming, 
relief  funds  and  made-work  failed  to  reinvigorate. 

Since  the  rate  of  the  flow  of  money  from  the 
consumer  to  the  producer  is  the  control  of  our  pres- 
ent industrial  mechanism,  the  millions  expended 
through  federal  credit  during  the  depression  served, 
in  reality,  to  maintain  free  enterprise, — the  first  re- 
cipient of  relief.  Government  was  forced  to  grap- 
ple with  the  three-phase  problem  of  rehabilitating 
free  enterprise,  financing  distribution  of  the  dole 
and  providing  employment  for  millions  of  our  citi- 
zenry maintained  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  Free 
enterprise  demonstrated  its  utter  helplessness  to 
cope  with  America's  economic  problems,  by  the 
market  collapse  of  1929  and  its  failure  to  recuper- 
ate unassisted  by  federal  spending. 

WAR  TO  END  UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  1941,  after  an  intensive  investigation  of  eco- 
nomic trends,  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  suggested  in  a  report  to  the  United 
States  Senate  that  war,  with  its  magnitude  of  de- 
struction of  resources,  goods  and  manpower,  was 
the  only  apparent  solution  they  could  discover  for 
unemployment.  Monograph  22,  (page  220);  T.N.E.C. 
Report,  states: 

There  is  presented  this  fundamental  contra- 
diction: while  technology  on  the  one  hand  cre- 
ates tremendous  economic  problems  through 
the  displacement  of  labor,  on  the  other  it  in- 
duces concentration,  thereby  impeding  the  op- 
eration of  the  compensatory  of  price  reduc- 
tions. 

Higher  wages  are  regarded  by  some  as  a 
possible  stimulus...  But  in  analyzing  the  trend 
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of  unit  labor  costs,  it  was  found  that  even  dur- 
ing periods  of  the  greatest  increase  in  wages, 
the  advance  in  average  hourly  earnings  was 
generally  exceeded  by  still  greater  increases 
in  output  per  man-hour,  with  the  result  that 
unit  labor  costs  declined.  This  tendency  for 
increases  in  labor  productivity  to  exceed  those 
in  wages  limits  greatly  the  possibility  of  a  ma- 
terial stimulus  emanating  from  this  source. 

From  where  else  can  the  stimulus  be  ex- 
pected to  come?  From  war?  If  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  the  conduct  of  war  constitutes  the 
only  adeguate  compensatory  force  to  the  labor- 
displacing  effects  of  technology,  the  proposi- 
tion would  then  be  established  that  only 
through  war  can  the  present  economic  system 
be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  approximate 
full  employment. 

Today  a  state  of  unbalance  exists,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  under  present  conditions  un- 
balance will  continue  and  perhaps  become 
even  more  pronounced. 

Big  business  managers,  top  financiers  and  our 
leading  politicians  were  no  doubt  fully  informed  of 
this  conclusion.  Within  the  year,  to  be  exact  on 
December  7,  1941,  Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  and 
America  was  involved  in  a  desperate  war.  Im- 
mediately war  began  to  ease  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, but  the  problem  itself  has  not  yet  been 
solved.  Post-war  planners  are  keenly  aware  that 
the  problem  is  still  unsolved. 

Today  a  state  of  unbalance  exists,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  under  present  conditions  unbalance  will 
continue  and  perhaps  become  more  pronounced. 
Knowing  this  condition  and  the  most  probable  sta- 
tus of  the  future,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  fever- 
ish concern  over  the  economic  future.  Look  where 
you  will,  listen  to  whom  you  may,  there  is  no  over- 
all design  for  the  operation  of  our  social  economy 
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being  offered  by  free  enterprise  which  will  assure 
security  and  public  well-being  for  the  postwar 
period. 

The  fear  is  occasioned  by  the  probability  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizenry  being  unemployed, — by  the 
possibility  of  a  severe  economic  recession.  Both 
technology  and  scientific  research  establish  the  pos- 
sibility of  economic  advancement.  The  Total  Con- 
scription of  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money 
of  the  nation  with  national  service  from  all  and 
profits  to  none  would  unify  our  people  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  postwar  period.  Total  Conscription 
would  provide  America  with  one  over-all  design 
of  operating  our  economy  and  bring  within  the 
scope  of  that  design  all  the  materiel,  eguipment 
and  scientific  and  technical  personnel  to  meet  the 
postwar  problems  for  six  months  following  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  All  other  postwar  planning 
presupposes  a  reversion  to  prewar  status  guo.  To- 
tal Conscription  stands  out  before  the  American 
people  as  an  open  avenue  of  economic  advance- 
ment into  the  future, — an  advance  into  a  future  of 
continental  security  and  abundance  for  every  citi- 
zen. 

WAR  PROSPERITY  'AROUND  THE  CORNER' 

The  Report  just  guoted  is  conspicuous  for  the 
lack  of  any  allusion  to  either  financial  or  political 
action  as  a  stimulus  capable  of  providing  steady 
employment  for  labor.  War  alone  was  suggested 
as  adequate  to  operate  'the  present  economic  sys- 
tem .  .  .  in  s  u  c  h  a  way  as  to  approximate  full 
employment.'  Yet  we  all  recall  the  frenzied  ap- 
peals for  'confidence'  and  the  repeated  assurances 
that  prosperity  was  'just  around  the  corner.' 

Well,  prosperity  did  begin  to  creep  'around  the 
corner'  when  cannons  began  to  boom  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  Asiatic  war  was  not  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  force  prosperity  within  sight  but,  with  the 
Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia  and  the  war  in  Spain, 
it  made  contributions.  Then  came  Hitler  and  Hiro- 
hito,  and  prosperity  leaped  upon  us.  Here  are 
some  testimonials  to  the  beneficent  presence  of 
current  prosperity.  These  clippings  were  taken 
from  the  Seattle  Times  during  a  recent  thirty-day 
period: 

'Clearings  climb  to  14-year  high, — Seattle's  to- 
tal was  $123,473,000,  an  increase  of  32.3  percent 
over  the  same  week  a  year  ago.'  Olympia,  'Excise 
taxes  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  showed 
a  gain  of  $1,988,526  over  a  similar  period  last  year.' 

Washington,  D.  C,   "The  diamond  industry  in  1943 


reached  an  all-time  peak  of  prosperity,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.'  San  Francisco,  'The  month  of 
May,  1944,  was  the  highest  corresponding  month 
in  history  for  civilian  purchases  in  Pacific  Coast 
department  stores,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports 
reveal.  Buying  ran  13  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.'  400  a  Day  Travel  Northwest  Airlines,  'Estab- 
lishing a  record  for  a  month's  operations,  the  air- 
line carried  12,367  revenue  passengers  in  May,  as 
compared  with  10,685  in  April.  The  total  in  May, 
1943,  was  7,207.'  Olympia,  'Washington  State's 
gross  cash  balance  reached  an  all-time  peak  of 
$81,639,140  for  the  week  ending  June  22.'  Episcopal 
Pension  Fund  reported  'assets  of  $37,629,423  as  of 
past  year.' 

Seattle,  'King  County's  June  real-estate  transac- 
tions represented  a  total  consideration  of  $10,869,516 
and  broke  all  records . ..."  'It  is  the  opinion  of  well 
informed  real-estate  brokers  in  the  investment  prop- 
erty field  that  we  are  approaching  a  market  condi- 
tion which  may  reach  boom  proportions,"  (J.  Harold) 
Sparkman  said.  "The  June  figure  exceeded  by 
$82,120  the  month  of  May,  itself  a  record  breaker.'" 

Seattle,  'In  hands  of  shareholders  of  the  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  yesterday  was 
the  quarterly  financial  statement  of  its  president,  N. 
R.  Rowley,  showing  quarterly  dividends  amounting 
to  $4,922,000.'  Washington,  D.  C,  'The  Postoffice  De- 
partment today  turned  over  a  $30,003,229  surplus  to 
the  Treasury,  marking  the  first  time  in  25  years  it 
has  turned  back  money  to  the  general  fund.' 

Howard  Scott  predicted  such  an  orgy  of  profit 
taking  if  global  war  developed,  and  now  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  recurrent  War  Dance  of  free  enter- 
prisers. This  war,  the  sacrifice  of  America's  youth, 
is  staging  the  greatest  orgy  of  profit  taking  of  all 
history.  Total  Conscription  would  end  this  orgy  of 
profit  taking.  It  would  transform  the  goal  of  free 
enterprisers  from  their  self-interest  in  profit  taking 
into  the  one  objective  dominating  the  minds  of  our 
American  boys  as  they  make  their  supreme  sacri- 
fice,— the  security  of  our  native  America.  Total 
Conscription  would  prevent  the  interference  of  pri- 
vate profit  taking  with  the  war  effort  and  would 
solidify  the  home  front  with  the  battle  front  in  one 
tremendous  determined  endeavor  of  a  unified  peo- 
ple. The  Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription  is 
the  only  proposed  advance  of  our  social  order  from 
a  profit-orgy  method  of  operation  to  an  objective 
exclusively  concerned  with  continental  security  and 
well-being.     It  is  the  only  program  offered  for  tran- 
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sition  from  the  haphazard  strife-torn  system  of  free 
enterprise  to  an  over-all  designed  operation  of  our 
social  mechanism  as  an  entity, — a  unity  of  all  our 
citizenry  in  one  common  effort  for  national  achieve- 
ment. No  other  proposed  plan,  either  for  the  war  or 
for  post-war  conditions,  envisions  the  transference 
of  America's  security  from  the  unstable,  out-moded 
and  untrustworthy  control  of  free  enterprisers  after 
private  profits  in  every  undertaking  to  the  solid 
basis  of  continental  resources,  eguipment  and  per- 
sonnel. Total  Conscription  proposes  to  American 
citizens  the  only  plan  for  permanently  and  unitedly 
advancing  continental  security. 

AN  OVER- ALL  DESIGN 

Total  Conscription  assures  compliance  with  those 
natural  physical  laws  operative  in  our  social  order 
as  demonstrated  by  economic  trends  and  scientific 
research.  These  laws  and  trends  are  basic  to  Tech- 
nocracy's investigation  and  findings.  These  natural 
physical  laws  directly  affect  America's  security  and 
the  welfare  of  our  people.  Public  policy  should  be 
determined  and  predicated  upon  those  laws  rather 
than  controlled  by  political  expediency  and  free  en- 
terprising profit  taking.  Technocracy  proposes  an 
over-all  design  for  the  operation  of  our  continental 
physical  mechanism  with  the  economic  trends, 
while  free  enterprise's  profit-motivated  methods 
tempt  evasion,  interference  and  quite  frequently  ef- 
forts directly  against  those  laws  and  trends.  Hence, 
public  policy  is  determined  by  the  dominant  pres- 
ure  group  or  groups  on  the  basis  of  private  profit 
taking  or  to  their  advantage.  The  American  dust 
bowl,  our  wastefulness  of  natural  resources  and  hu- 
man life,  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  and  the 
uncontrolled  recurrent  flooding  of  our  rivers  all  evi- 
dence the  indifference  of  free  enterprise's  profit 
taking  system  of  continental  operation  to  natural 
physical  laws  and  economic  trends. 

TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  THE  ANSWER 

Total  Conscription  could  not  repair  the  injuries 
done  our  continental  domain  by  profit  takers  oper- 
ating as  free  enterprisers  but  this  program  would 
bring  into  maximum  service  the  materiel,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  in  scientific  conformity  with 
physical   laws   and   their   economic   trends. 

During  a  decade,  various  expediencies  were  tried 
out  to  maintain  an  artificial  scarcity  sufficient  to 
stabilize  markets  at  profitable  levels.  Business  had 
previously  depended  upon  the  old  method  of  tariff 
walls  to  protect  home  markets  from  foreign  compe- 
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tition.  Tariff  walls  safeguarded  home  trade  but  re- 
taliatory measures  closed  foreign  markets  to  our 
exports.  Following  the  complete  failure  of  tariff 
walls,  we  have  witnessed  the  governmental  control 
of  production,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  the  withdrawal  of  tillable  land  from  cultiva- 
tion, laws  fixing  parity  price  levels,  cash  payments 
to  farmers  under  the  AAA,  while  subsidies  have 
been  granted  as  a  last  resort  to  encourage  export 
trade. 

Free  enterprisers  can  operate  at  a  profit 
only  in  the  presence  of  sufficient  scarcity  to  main- 
tain a  competitive  demand.  The  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  sent  to  foreign  lands  under  lend- 
lease,  rehabilitation  and  Red  Cross  administration 
attest  the  abundance  now  being  produced.  Free 
enterprise,  by  its  own  plans  and  under  its  control, 
has  proved  the  inadequacy  of  all  past  expediencies 
to  maintain  a  profitable  price  in  the  distribution  of 
an  abundance.  Total  Conscription,  with  its  scien- 
tific and  technical  over-all  design  of  operations, 
would  place  all  production,  services  and  distribu- 
tion on  a  balanced  load  basis.  Instead  of  expedien- 
cies to  limit  and  combat  the  effects  of  an  abun- 
dance, the  volume  of  probable  consumption  would 
be  scientifically  ascertained.  Then  production  would 
be  keyed  to  that  volume  and  the  abundance  would 
be  consumed  with  every  citizen  enjoying  unham- 
pered access  to  the  same  high  standard  of  living. 

Total  Conscription  is  the  only  advance  possible 
from  the  status  quo  of  artificial  scarcity  into  a  post- 
war era  of  abundance  which  can  bestow  upon  this 
continent  a  permanent  security  and  upon  its  people 
the  benefits  of  an  abundance  for  their  comfort,  hap- 
piness and  well-being. 

— Lewis  E.  Frazeur. 
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SCIENTIFIC  HIGH  COMMAND 

In  Washington  last  week,  13  men  sat  down  to  plan  a  his- 
tory-making project.  The  men:  four  admirals,  four  scien- 
tists, three  generals,  a  colonel  and,  as  chairman,  Charles  E. 
Wilscn,  vice  chairman  of  WPB.  The  project:  a  permanent 
scientific  high  command  to  prepare  the  U.  S.  to  defend  it- 
self in  any  future  war.  It  will  undertake  the  first  perma- 
nent mobilization  of  scientists  in  U.  S.  history. 

Though  not  yet  charted  in  detail,  the  new  office  of  mili- 
tary science  appeared  likely  to  consist  of  a  board  of  top  U. 
S.  scientists.  The  board  would  order  and  supervise  Govern- 
ment-financed research  projects,  which  might  either  be 
farmed  out  to  university  laboratories  under  contract  or  car- 
ried out  in  Government  laboratories  under  the  board's  direct 
control.  Its  object  would  be  to  keep  at  least  a  nucleus  of  ci- 
vilian scientists  at  work  on  preparedness  after  X-day. 

Said  enthusiastic  Chairman  Wilson,  "In  a  nutshell,  the 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  keep  America  not  abreast, 
but  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. — Time,  July  3,  1944. 

FROM  RUBBER  TO  WHISKEY 

Inside  reason  for  the  "whiskey  holiday"  is  that  there  is 
too  much  raw  synthetic  rubber  on  hand  waiting  to  oe  pro- 
cessed. Due  to  the  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  rubber 
industry,  manufacturers  are  unable  to  use  all  the  synthetic 
available  to  them;  haven't  the  labor  force  to  fabricate  tires 
and  other  rubber  goods — especially  for  civilian  use 

Synthetic  deteriorates  in  quality  if  not  processed  within 
a  few  months,  and  if  larger  and  larger  quantities  continue 
to  pile  up,  a  good  deal  of  the  synthetic  rubber  will  be  use- 
less. Most  of  the  petroleum  process  plants  for  synthetic  are 
still  not  in  full  production,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
two  and  a  half  year  since  Pearl  Harbor.  SO  the  surplus  is 
accounted  for  mainly  by  alcohol  processes. 

— Washington  Merry-go-Round. 

RETURN  TO  1940  OUTPUT  MEANS  JOBLESS, 
SAYS  BOWLES 

LOS  ANGELES,  Aug.  25. — (AP) — A  postwar  production 
level  the  same  as  existed  in  1940  would  mean  19,500,000  un- 
employed in  the  United  States  because  of  war-developed 
technological  improvements,  says  Chester  Bowles,  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

"I  do  not  believe  this  country  is  willing  to  go  back  to  its 
prewar  economy,"  he  told  1,200  O.  P.  A.  workers  yesterday. 

— Seattle  Times. 


CORRECTION 

The  cover  picture  on  our  September  issue  was  credited 
to  'Fairbanks'  Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation.  It  should 
have  been  'Fairchild.' 


U.  S.  TRACTORS  TO  MEXICO 

MEXICO  CITY,  Aug.  12.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
today  announced  a  shipment  of  United  States  tractors  and 
other  farm  equipment  had  been  sold  at  cost  to  Mexican 
farmers.  The  machinery  was  distributed  in  districts  where 
a  shortage  of  farm  labor  had  resulted  because  of  the  re- 
cruiting of  workers  for  United  States  farms. 

— Seattle  Times. 

NEW  PROP  GRINDER  CUTS  COST 

EAST  HARTFORD,  Conn. — Production  time  for  grinding 
propeller  blades  from  rough  fcrgings  to  gleaming,  perfectly 
balanced  air  foils  has  been  cut  in  half  by  use  of  a  continu- 
ous strip  grinding  machine  designed  by  the  Hamilton  Stand- 
ard Propellers  division  here. 

Grinding  a  mile  a  minute,  it  eliminates  the  slow  hand 
grinding,  which  required  great  skill  and  heavy  labor,  and 
some  of  the  heavy  external  machining.  It  is  accurate  to 
one-ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  and  leaves  only  polishing 
and  balancing  to  be  done  by  hand. 

This  is  the  first  application  of  speed  machine  grinding 
to  propeller  blades,  which  present  peculiar  problems  be- 
cause of  the  varying  width,  thickness  and  angle  throughout 
their  length. — Seattle  Star. 

TIRE  LACK  MAY  CUT  LOG  OUTPUT 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Aug.  2. — (AP) — Douglas  fir  log  pro- 
duction will  drop  25  percent  within  30  days  and  possibly  50 
percent  in  60  days  unless  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
modifies  its  67  percent  slash  in  heavy  truck  tire  allocations. 

This  is  the  prediction  of  Frederick  H.  Brundage,  the  W. 
P.  B.'s  western  log  and  lumber  administrator. 

Nearly  100  per  cent  of  Western  Oregon's  fir  logs  are 
moved  by  truck,  he  said  in  warning  that  the  tire  situation 
has  become  more  critical  than  the  manpower  shortage. 

— Seattle  Times. 

54,000,000  JOBS  INDICATED  AS  POSTWAR  NEED 

Leading  American  economists  are  thinking  of  the  neces- 
sity of  at  least  54,000,000  postwar  jobs,  it  was  indicated  by 
A.  F.  Hinrichs,  acting  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  in  Seattle 
on  a  national  fact-finding  tour. 

"When  the  war  is  over,  between  58,000,000  and  59,000,000 
people  will  be  expecting  regular  and  steady  work,"  Hinrichs 
declared. 

"Their  needs  will  be  reasonably  satisfied  if  about  54,000,000 
jobs  are  available.  At  any  one  time,  about  2,000,000  will  be 
seeking  work  or  be  in  the  process  of  changing  jobs,  and  per- 
haps another  2,000,000 — more  or  less — might  be  in  the  armed 
forces." — Seattle  Times. 
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Small  Business  and  Labor 

are  in  the  Same  Boat 
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AS  A  RESULT  of  President  Roosevelt's  message 
to  Congress,  April  29,  1938  (during  the  'reces- 
sion') a  committee  composed  of  three  senators 
and  three  congressmen  together  with  government 
experts,  was  directed  to  examine  the  American 
economy.  40  monographs  on  various  branches  of 
our  economy  were  presented  for  study  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Hearings  were  conducted  for  two  years  in  a  most 
thorough  and  far  reaching  manner.  The  results 
fully  substantiated  the  declarations  made  years  be- 
fore by  the  Technical  Alliance  and  Technocracy  Inc. 

Charged  with  finding  some  manner  in  which  our 
economy  could  be  conducted  so  as  'to  preserve  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  profit  by  keeping  it  tree  enough 
to  be  able  to  utilize  all  our  resources  of  capital  and 
labor  at  a  profit,'  the  committee's  activity  was 
called  by  the  press  'a  magnificent  failure.' 

True,  the  committee  failed  to  find  any  method- 
ology whereby  the  Price  System  could  be  made  to 
work.  It  did  not  fail  in  finding  indisputable  facts 
substantiating  the  validity  of  the  long  term  trends, 
indicating  an  imminent  breakdown  of  the  present 
social  or  der,  as  hitherto  disclosed  by  Technoc- 
racy. 

A  SHOT  IN  THE  ARM 

Maury  Maverick  is  touring  the  country  in  behalf 
of  small  business.  He  has  been  giving  the  anxious 
gentry  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  inocculate  against  pes- 
simism. While  the  narcotic  may  induce  pleasant 
dreams,  it  doesn't  guard  against  the  morning-after 
headache. 

The  testimony  of  Corrington  Gill,  assistant  com- 
missioner, Works  Project  Administration,  amply 
substantiated  by  other  testimony  and  statistical  ex- 
hibits and  nowhere  refuted,  indicated  Mr.  Maverick 
is  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 

And  Candidate  Dewey  might  well  read  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  Report  before 
he  discloses  his  plans  for  full  employment: 

Many  of  the  improvements  and  refinements  in 
machines    are    associated   particularly   with 
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equipment  of  large  capacity.  Aside  from  im- 
proved design,  size  is  frequently  an  advantage 
in  and  of  itself.  Large-capacity  equipment  fre- 
quently requires  no  greater  operating  labor  per 
operating  unit  than  smaller  equipment.  Further- 
more, the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  particular 
type  of  equipment  does  not  usually  increase 
proportionately  as  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
increases.  Accordingly,  the  capital  investment 
per  unit  of  capacity  usually  decreases  with  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  equipment.  In  the 
petroleum  refining  industry,  for  example,  for 
one  type  of  equipment,  operating  costs  per  unit 
of  capacity  for  the  large  units  are  only  about 
one-third  as  great  as  for  the  small  units.  Simi- 
larly, investment  per  unit  of  capacity  is  only 
about  one-third  as  great  for  the  large  as  for  the 
small  units.  These  economies  of  large-capacity 
equipment  are  available  principally  to  the 
large  enterprises.  This  is  due  both  to  the  tech- 
nical possibilities  of  large  scale  production  and 
to  the  availability  of  funds  for  investment. 

SPECTACULAR  ECONOMIES 

Other  types  of  technological  change  which 
accrue  principally  to  large  enterprises  are  the 
mechanization  of  handling  and  the  introduction 
of  continuous  processes.  The  most  important 
economies  associated  with  these  changes  fol- 
low the  reorganization  of  the  plant  layout  to  as- 
sure the  continuous  flow  of  materials  and  the 
necessary  synchronization  of  one  operation  with 
another;  that  is,  by  improvements  in  the  organi- 
zation of  production — an  important  phase  of  re- 
cent technical  advances.  I  should  like  to  illu- 
strate this  by  reference  to  the  conveyer  assem- 
bly-line system  of  production  which  has  effected 
spectacular  economies  in  such  mass-production 
industries  as  automobile  and  radio  manufac- 
ture, which  involve  the  assembling  of  numerous 
parts.  The  elimination  of  handling-labor  by  the 
conveyor  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  econ- 
omies effected.  Labor  productivity  is  increased, 
principally  through  the  reduction  of  stoppages 
and  the  increased  intensity  of  labor,  whose 
speed  is  to  a  very  large  extent  set  by  the  speed 
at  which  the  belt  operates. 

In  large  scale  industries  working  with  ho- 
mogeneous materials,  the  introduction  of  the 
continuous  process  principle  has  effected 
equally  great  economies,  but  has  been  accom- 
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plished  somewhat  differently.  Previously  dis- 
tinct operations  have  been  integrated,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  use  of  mechanical  con- 
veying eguipment.  The  necessary  synchroniza- 
tion is  accomplished  largely  with  the  aid  of  in- 
struments and  much  operating,  as  well  as  han- 
dling and  storage,  labor  is  eliminated.  In  many 
of  these  industries,  notably  electric  power,  pe- 
troleum refining,  steel,  glass,  paper  and  pulp 
and  chemicals,  after  two  decades  of  such  devel- 
opments, entire  departments  and  plants  are  now 
operated  from  central  instrument  panels  at 
which  a  few  operators  are  stationed. 

Such  recording  and  controlling  instruments, 
employed  in  large,  highly  mechanized  plants, 
are  an  example  of  the  type  of  eguipment,  aux- 
iliary to  the  principal  production  units,  which 
has  found  extensive  application  in  recent  years. 
Such  auxiliary  devices  have  involved  only 
small  capital  outlays  in  relation  to  the  econo- 
mies which  they  made  possible. 

Numerous  instances  could  be  cited  to  show 
the  reduction  in  operating  costs  effected  through 
the  precise  regulation  of  processes  with  the  aid 
of  such  instruments.  According  to  one  of  the 
project's  studies,  the  expenditure  for  controlling 
and  measuring  instruments  per  $1,000  of  ma- 
chinery rose  from  less  than  $4  in  1919  to  more 
than  $14  in  1939.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial instruments  which  automatically  con- 
trol the  operation  of  machinery  or  processes  has 
been  especially  notable. 

As  a  percentage  of  total  sales,  controlling  in- 
struments have  risen  from  8  in  1923  to  more 
than  35  at  the  present  time.    (1940)  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  establishment  of  the  basic  machine 
technigues,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  bulk 


of  manufacturing  industries  before  1920,  has 
multiplied  rather  than  restricted  the  opportuni- 
ties for  technological  change.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  expect  any  cessation  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  labor  productivity,  since  it 
can  be  expected  that  as  mechanization  con- 
tinues fresh  opportunities  for  improvement  will 
unfold  themselves.  .  .  .  (Italics  supplied.) 

In  the  bulk  of  American  industry,  the  trend 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  small  enterprises 
and  the  concentration  of  production  in  large 
corporations  is  an  observed  fact. 

(Part  30,  Pages  17226-7-8— Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  Reports.) 
The  trend  noted  by  Mr.  Gill,  toward  increase  in 
the  magnitude  of  operations,  has  been  demonstrated 
during  the  war  effort.  A  few  large  corporations 
produce  the  major  part  of  the  machines  and  provi- 
sions for  war.  Also  the  production  per  unit  per 
man-hour  has  increased  enormously. 

These  trends  are  unidirectional  and  irreversible. 
All  the  factual  findings  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  substanti- 
ate that  statement,  yet  the  politicians  who  conducted 
this  examination  of  our  economy  have  the  follow- 
ing to  say  in  their  final  report  (P.9): 

So  greaf  a  proportion  of  all  national  sav- 
ings and  all  national  wealth  has  fallen 
under  the  control  of  a  few  organized  enter- 
prises that  the  opportunity  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  will  constitute  the  next  gener- 
ation will  be  completely  foreclosed  unless, 
by  common  consent  of  leadership  and  busi- 
ness and  government,  we  undertake  to  re- 
verse the  trends  responsible  for  the  present 
crises.       King  Canute  had  some  such  idea. 

— C.  T.  H. 


TECHNOLOGY'S  TRANSITION  DECREE-  (Continued  from  Page  5) 
chanical  genius  is  never  satisfied.  A  farmer  of  East 
Moline,  Illinois,  has  patented  a  corn  planting  ma- 
chine by  which  the  farmer  can  now  plow,  harrow, 
and  plant  all  in  one  operation.  (7)  Two  Illinois  pro- 
fessors have  developed  a  clover  harvesting  ma- 
chine that  does  the  work  of  2,400  men.  It  moves 
down  the  field  at  4  miles  an  hour,  harvesting  a  6- 
foot  swath;  but  they  don't  operate  in  a  victory  gar- 
den or  in  any  human  toil  economy. 


Because  of  all  this,  a  frightful  fear  hangs  over 
the  heads  of  private  corporate  enterprise  and  poli- 
tics. Beyond  the  Price  System  aspects  of  the  war 
boom — the  jobs,  the  overtime,  the  big  profits — looms 
the  horrible  specter  of  the  great  social  hangover. 

The  attempt  to  procure  adeguate  Continental  de- 
fense or  coordination  under  the  merchandising  prac- 
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tices  of  this  Price  System  has  resulted  in  the  great- 
est financial  orgy  ever  known — we  have  had  a  last 
wild  fling;  now  the  debacle  ensues.  Can  we  take  it 
and  keep  our  heads? 

Today  the  haunting  fear  of  business  and  politics 
is  peace  and  abundance.  Futile  efforts  at  piece- 
meal planning  were  made,  efforts  to  stave  off  the 
debacle,  efforts  to  keep  the  national  income  at  100 
billion  dollars  or  thereabouts,  a  figure  at  which  it 
was  hoped  things  could  be  stabilized  to  a  condition 
of  long  hoped  for  'normalcy.'  These  efforts  rejoiced 
under  the  name  of  'postwar  planning,'  a  planning 
which  is  still  based  on  the  hope  of  Price  System 
operation  in  spite  of  everything,  while  the  nation  is 
bogged  down  in  the  swamp  of  private  enterprise, 
private  profit,  personal  opinion,  and  putrid  politics; 
but  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.    The  heat  is  on, 
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the  power  is  loosed — the  power  of  advancing  tech- 
nology. 

Here  are  some  of  the  proposed  schemes.  The 
American  Road  Builders'  Association  proposes  to 
build  a  coast-to-coast  super-highway — at  a  cost  of 
$100  billion.  Technocracy  is  in  favor  of  a 
coast-to-coast  super-highway,  but  reminds  these 
'planners'  that  we  need  not  one  highway  but  a 
whole  Continental  system  of  them.  Technocracy 
also  recalls  our  statements  that  such  gigantic  works 
cannot  be  constructed  under  the  financial  limita- 
tions of  the  Price  System. 

In  San  Francisco,  Robert  W.  Mead,  of  the  West- 
ern Division  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  says  that  if  5  billion  dollars  a  year  were 
spent  in  various  projects  all  America  could  be  kept 
at  work.  Only  5  billion  dollars?  Quite  a  wide 
tolerance  in  estimates  on  this  spending.  Obviously 
there  is  something  wrong  with  such  calculations. 

Another  example  of  this  so-called  economic  plan- 
ning is  found  in  the  words  of  Carl  J.  Ratzlaff,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  Lafayette  College,  who 
says:  'The  basic  economic  forces,  namely  the  de- 
sire to  work  and  the  incentive  to  save — which  con- 
stitute the  very  foundation  of  our  economic  system 
— have  been  diminished  in  recent  years  to  an 
alarming  degree.'  Technocrats  noted  this  tendency 
at  least  ten  years  before  it  happened. 

In  the  good  old  tradition  of  private  business,  John 
W.  Barringer,  recently  on  the  railroad  division  of 
the  RFC,  says:  'Railways  are  faced  with  the  com- 
petition of  "super-liners,"  both  aerial  and  marine, 
"super-highways"  and  "super-power."  Moreover, 
the  size  and  capacity  of  some  of  the  pipe  lines  now 
being  proposed  may  put  these  new  developments 
in  that  classification  also.  Railroads  must  become 
"super-railroads"  too.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
achieve  the  super-railroads,  (with  which  Technoc- 
racy is  fully  in  favor)  will  call  for  an  outlay  of  at 
least  800  million  dollars  to  1  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  at  least  ten  years.  But  what  about  super-inland 
waterways?  This  little  item  was  conveniently 
omitted  from  the  railroad  wail.  Are  the  railroads 
opposed  to  efficient  transportation? 

Somehow  or  other  the  idea  of  huge  Continental 
functions  is  taking  root.  Even  a  Senator  has  them. 
Says  Senator  Mead  of  New  York:  '.  .  .  .  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  construction  of  new  high- 
ways through  Central  America,  from  the  United 
States  to  Alaska,  and  through  regions  such  as  the 
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Adirondack  Mountains.'  Looks  like  someone  has 
been  reading  our  mail.  The  suggestion  that  caps 
them  all  comes  from  Representative  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin, Republican  National  Chairman,  who,  after  pre- 
dicting the  forthcoming  collapse,  says:  'Only  the 
Republican  Party  can  save  the  United  States  .  .  .  .' 

Returning  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  find  that  the  trend  toward  Continental  op- 
erations is  becoming  plain.  The  march  of  the  new 
technology  is  on.  As  the  magnitude  of  public 
spending  increases  it  will  become  imperative  to 
adopt  a  method  of  social  control  compatible  with 
the  scale  of  the  operations.  Technocrats  alone  can 
view  the  future  with  determination  to  help  achieve 
this  new  America  and  to  defend  it  against  aggres- 
sion from  abroad  and  treachery  from  within.  Tech- 
nocrats alone  know  for  what  they  are  fighting — the 
New  America  of  abundance  and  security — whereas, 
picayune  private  groups  in  business  and  politics 
are  prone  to  resist  all  advancement. 

Four  years  ago  Technocracy  cited  statistics  show- 
ing that  federal  employment  and  federal  spending 
were  going  into  the  blue;  in  2  years  the  number  of 
people  in  federal  service  climbed  from  4,981,045  to 
6,536,873.  But  it  did  not  stop  there.  By  April  of 
1942  the  total  had  gone  to  approximately  7,500,000, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  increasing 
even  more  rapidly.  The  Federal  Government  has 
become  the  greatest  single  employer  in  America, 
and  private  corporate  enterprise  is  being  forced  to 
accept  a  steadily  declining  role.  These  figures  tell 
the  story  of  a  revolution  that  is  sweeping  away  the 
economic  structure  we  have  known,  quietly,  relent- 
lessly, in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

Technocracy  is  not  taking  the  side  of  government 
control  as  opposed  to  private  business  or  vice 
versa;  it  is  merely  pointing  out  the  trend  of  events. 
As  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  increases,  more 
centralized  control  is  necessary.  Eventually  that 
control  must  become  functional  and  must  embrace 
the  entire  organic  and  geographic  structure.  The 
American  people  have  made  our  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  the  country  in  this 
period  of  transition  and  crisis.  Greater  changes  are 
in  the  making  than  have  yet  been  seen. 

Corporate  enterprise,  sensing  its  approaching 
debacle,  is  now  belatedly  proclaiming  its  social 
responsibility!  The  agencies  of  corporate  enterprise 
have  become  the  leading  advocates  of  'postwar 
planning.'  They  plan  to  provide  America  (and  the 
world)  with  streamlined  bathtubs,  plastic  automo- 
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biles,  and  gadgets  galore — all  through  their  own 
benign  operations,  plainly  hoping  through  these 
widely  advertised  plans  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  sucker  consumer.  But,  unless  the  trend  of  20 
years  and  the  juggernaut  of  technological  warfare 
can  be  slowed  to  a  halt — and  quickly — no  planning 
will  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise,  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Working  directly  for  Uncle  Sam  are  7,500,000 
people.  Another  2,500,000  are  on  the  payrolls  of 
state,  county,  and  municipal  governments,  making 
a  total  of  10,000,000  plus  their  dependents.  This 
segment  of  the  population  is  divorced  from  partici- 
pation in  the  machinations  of  the  business  economy. 
Out  of  a  grand  total  of  54,000,000  people  in  the 
present  labor  pool  of  the  country,  this  19  percent  is 
already  in  a  form  of  national  service!  This  is  not 
national  service  as  Technocracy  conceives  it  to  be 
(total  conscription  of  all  with  profits  to  none);  it  is 
rather  a  form  of  national  corporate  enterprise  in 
which  government  is  assuming  more  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  formerly  belonged  to  private  enter- 
prise. Since  the  war  started  this  number  has  in- 
creased 3,500,000,  and  it  is  still  increasing.  One 
year  increase  in  federal  services  amounted  to 
787,906. 

In  addition  to  these  at  least  17,500,000  are  em- 
ployed solely  in  war  industries.  This  group  is  32 
percent  of  the  total  labor  pool,  ostensibly  supported 
through  private  corporate  enterprise  but  actually  fi- 
nanced, controlled  and  regulated  directly  by  the 
Federal  Government!  And  down  through  all  the 
roots  of  society  the  purchasing  power  of  these  mil- 
lions stimulates  every  hardware  store  and  fruit  or 
news  stand  in  the  country,  thereby  indirectly  pro- 
viding sustenance  to  millions  more. 

Finally,  we  come  to  public  relief,  an  institution 
that  still  exists  in  America.  The  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  lists  the  following  as  receiving 
some  form  of  public  assistance:  the  Old- Age  Assist- 
ance, Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Cases  of  Relief,  total  4,116,486;  and  relief  is  expand- 
ing daily. 

In  1937,  the  lowest  point  since  '32,  (and  condi- 
tions were  then  considered  'very  bad')  the  grand 
total  on  the  federal  payroll  was  a  mere  1,170,977. 
There  was  no  war  industry.  There  were  few  on  re- 
lief. Today  over  70  percent  of  the  labor  pool  are 
in  these  groups.  Is  there  anyone  so  naive  as  to 
suppose  that  private  corporate  enterprise  can  stage 
a  comeback — that  Government  can  demobilize  this 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid,  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politi- 
cians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any 
political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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force  of  civilian  and  military  workers,  and  leave 
our  whole  economy  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
heterogeneous  hodge  podge  of  contemporary 
schemers? 

No.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the  en- 
tire national  economy  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
pendent on  government  spending — (at  the  moment 
it  is — mostly  on  the  vitally  necessary  implements 
of  war)  and  that  today  private  corporate  enterprise 
exists  merely  as  a  form.  The  rapid  increase  of  this 
process  in  the  coming  months  of  demobilization  will 
produce  stresses  and  strains  in  the  economy  which 
will  reguire  greater  changes  than  we  have  seen  in 
our  history — probably  within  the  year.  America  is 
headed  for  a  mass  movement  demanding  the  total 
conscription  of  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money 
with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none 
OR  chaos! 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government  has  expended 
a  total  of  over  $115  billion.  The  income  will  be  ap- 
proximately $26  billion,  leaving  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $89  billion.  This  $89  billion  repre- 
sents the  new  debt  creation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  this  year  alone.  This  new  debt  crea- 
tion is  more  than  the  entire  public  debt  of  two  years 
ago. 

Technocracy  has  stated  that  to  maintain  the  op- 
erations of  the  Price  System  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  assume  the  prerogative  of  debt 
creation.  It  is  now  clear  to  all  that  this  process  is 
reaching  some  kind  of  a  peak.  Technocracy  now 
asks  again:  'Can  private  corporate  enterprise  stage 
a  comeback?  Can  this  financial  process  be  re- 
versed?' We  leave  the  answer  to  the  immediate 
future.  It  would  seem  that  the  march  of  events  will 
compel  America  to  adopt  Total  Conscription  unless 
this  process  can  be  reversed  or  halted,  but  transi- 
tion to  peace  will  accelerate  the  trend,  not  retard  it. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Price  System  are 
summarized  plaintively  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
which  publishes  excerpts  from  an  address  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  A.  Stine,  vice-president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  comments  by  the  bank. 

Dr.  Stine  said  in  part: 

More  than  a  century  was  consumed  in  bring- 
ing the  crude  rubber  production  of  the  world  up 
to  a  million  tons  yearly.  The  United  States 
alone  is  now  undertaking  to  accomplish  almost 
as  mighty  a  feat  in  less  than  two  years,  by  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  rubbers  from  petrole- 
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um,  alcohol,  coal  and  limestone.  By  the 
end  of  1943,  our  production  of  aluminum  will  be 
at  a  rate  almost  seven  times  greater  than  was 
attained  in  1939  after  fifty  years  of  intensive  de- 
velopment. The  aluminum  producing  capacity 
being  created  will  furnish  in  one  year  metal 
enough  to  build  thrice  the  number  of  passenger 
cars  now  operating  on  all  American  railroads. 
To  produce  this  aluminum  will  reguire  more 
electricity  annually  than  was  consumed  in  1940 
in  27  of  our  48  states. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  magnesium  was  a 
structural  curiosity.  Today  almost  a  half-ton  of 
it  on  the  average,  (recovered  mostly  from  sea 
water)  is  going  into  every  American  fighting 
plane  that  is  built.  After  the  war,  the  nation's 
capacity  for  producing  this  lightest  of  all  struc- 
tural metals  will  be  more  than  double  its  alu- 
minum output  of  1939.  Our  aviation  industry 
is  establishing  facilities  for  the  manufacture  in 
one  year  of  almost  double  the  number  of  planes 
it  produced  throughout  the  37  years  of  its  entire 
history  beginning  with  the  Wright  Brothers  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  and  culminating  in  the  war  pro- 
gram ....  The  nation  will  emerge  from  this 
war  with  capacities  for  making  plastics,  syn- 
thetic fibres,  nitrates,  hydrocarbons,  high  octane 
gasolines,  and  literally  scores  of  chemical  and 
other  raw  materials,  on  a  scale  that  only  two 
years  ago  was  beyond  our  comprehension. 

By  all  means  watch  petroleum  .  .  .  Fuels  can 
now  be  made  that  go  beyond  the  octane  scale 
Looking  upon  the  situation  that  is  indi- 
cated for  after  the  war,  the  petroleum  chemist 
now  sees  all  existing  motors  as  out  of  date. 

Plastics  were  but  a  sensational  promise  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  The  newest  and  most  versa- 
tile of  plastics  will  be  available  after  this  war 
on  a  scale  beyond  all  previous  conception.  The 
high  pressure  synthesis  of  ammonia,  one  of  the 
major  chemical  exploits  of  the  century,  will 
have  taken  on  an  industrial  status  that,  in  terms 
of  new  producing  capacity,  may  be  comparable 
to  the  discovery  of  a  sixth  continent.  The 
amount  of  fertilizer  chemicals  that  this  new  ca- 
pacity will  be  able  to  supply  to  farmers  will  be 
so  large  that  the  basic  trends  of  agriculture 
might  be  changed.  All  these  comprise  but  one 
group  of  a  hundred  or  more  products  stemming 
from  this  high  pressure  synthesis,  which  utilizes 
air,  water,  and  coal  as  its  building  blocks. 

We  will  have  glass  that  is  unbreakable  and 
glass  that  will  float,  wool  that  won't  burn,  and 
laminations  of  plastics  and  wood  that  will  com- 
pete with  the  structural  metals.  Hosiery  de- 
rived from  air,  water  and  coal,  a  wonder  of  pre- 
war days,  is  but  the  forerunner  of  many  inno- 
vations from  the  same  source,  ranging  from 
shoes  that  contain  no  leather  and  window 
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screens  that  contain  no  wire,  to  machinery  that 
contains  no  metal. 

Fuels  and  metals  and  plastics  are  now  ready 
to  complete  the  revolution  in  transportation  be- 
gun early  in  the  century.  The  automobile 
manufacturers'  slate  has  been  wiped  clean  for 
a  fresh  start,  which  should  result  in  new  cars 
that  will  be  of  incredible  efficiency  judged  by 
present  standards.  Since  motor  car  production 
stopped,  the  shiny  new  models  that  are  gather- 
ing dust  in  dealers'  storerooms  have  aged,  tech- 
nically, at  least  two  decades.  Technically  we 
are  now  in  the  1960's  of  motor  cars,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  old  pace  of  development.  But  the 
Price  System  demands  that  we  go  back  to  1942 
and  stay  there  as  long  as  possible.  'Backward, 
turn  backward,  Oh  Time,  in  Thy  flight,'  says 
the  modern  alchemist. 

....  in  housing  .  .  .  plywood,  plastics,  rust- 
less steel,  non-ferrous  alloys,  various  types  of 
combination   board,   fire-resistant   woods,   cera- 
mics, and  synthetic  finishes  of  lasting  durability 
will  be  employed  in  profusion.     For  example, 
stainless  steel  is  indicated  as  a  common  roofing 
material  of  the  future.     It  will  last  as  long  as 
the  house  and  require  no  maintenance.     Light- 
ing  will  be   automatic,   governed  by  electric 
'eyes'  sensitive  to  outside  variations  in  the  day- 
light.    Air-conditioning  units  will  filter  out  the 
pollen  of  hay  fever  and  asthma  .... 
Well,  let  us  get  realistic.    After  all,  all  of  this  is 
the  product  of  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology.   Neither  the  chemistry  of  the  dollar  bill,  the 
structural  strength  of  a  balance  sheet,  the  dehy- 
dration of  debr,  nor  the  horsepower  of  a  ballot  has 
entered  into  any  one  of  those  physical  develop- 
ments, yet  the  National  City  Bank,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  business,  has  to  wave  the  flag  of  the  Price 
System  and  add  its  own  postscript  to  the  address. 
The  National  City  Bank  attempts  to  nail  the  works 
of  science  and  technology  to  the  cross  of  business 
by  saying,  'Such  are  the  achievements  and  promise 
of  the  system  of  individual  enterprise.     Who  says 
that  this  system  has  failed,  that  the  day  of  great 
discoveries  has  passed,  and  that  progress  is  slow- 
ing down!' 

The  technologist  supplied  the  power,  the  dyna- 
mics. The  financier  and  politician  provided  only 
the  brakes  and  monkey-wrench  interference.  And 
the  Democratic  Party  is  taking  credit  for  it.  Well, 
there  is  no  answer  to  this,  no  answer  at  least  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  Of  this  type  of  mentality, 
we  can  only  say  that,  like  the  Bourbons  of  the 
French  monarchy,  'they  do  not  learn  and  they 
never  forget,  and  they  never  will,  so  we  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  spite  of  them. 
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A  new  scheme,  hatched  by  the  majority  holders 
of  debt  claims,  takes  its  place  beside  the  two  hun- 
dred some  odd  postwar  planning  bodies  now  in 
operation  in  the  United  States.  Postwar  planning 
has  become  synonymous  with  'the  future  of  free 
enterprise.'  The  very  concept  of  postwar  planning, 
as  a  project  of  private  groups  dealing  with  local 
areas,  single  industries,  or  relief  schemes,  is  a  bas- 
tard concept  to  begin  with,  and  it  has  degenerated 
into  an  open  scramble  for  postwar  business.  Tech- 
nocracy took  note  of  the  fact  that  almost  as  soon 
as  the  war  had  started  the  postwar  planning  began. 
All  of  this  'planning/  Technocracy  pointed  out, 
came  from  business,  and  none  of  it  from  scientists, 
technicians,  or  engineers. 

This  Organization  has  been  repeatedly  asked  if  it 
has  a  postwar  plan,  and  the  answer  has  been  'NO.' 

Technocracy  itself  is  a  plan;  not  a  postwar  plan, 
but  a  continuous  Continental  plan  of  operations  em- 
bracing all  functions  on  this  Continent.  By  contrast 
to  this  the  postwar  plans  of  business  and  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government  are  frankly 
advance  sales  campaigns  to  secure  either  the  mar- 
keting of  a  given  product,  or  the  commercial  stabil- 
ity of  world  trade  and  the  development  of  new  for- 
eign markets,  or  any  other  device  that  will  produce 
a  continued  state  of  scarcity,  price  and  profit  in 
America,  and  save  the  chiseler. 

We  are  just  giving  you  a  warning  of  what  the 
American  public  is  likely  to  be  fed  in  ever-larger 
doses  as  time  goes  on.  But  what  of  the  realities? 
Will  flossy  advertisements  and  a  hodge-podge  of 
chiselers'  plans  hold  back  the  tide  of  change  in  the 
days  of  peace?  A  recent  survey  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  United  States  Government,  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  basic  minimum  of  19,500,000 
unemployed  by  1946.  The  survey  begins  its  report 
in  these  words: 

The  desired  goal  for  the  domestic  econ- 
omy after  the  war  might  be  described  in 
several  different  ways.  The  businessman 
might  well  insist,  for  example,  that  it  should 
be  an  economy  of  opportunity  as  well  as  of 
abundance;  that  it  should  provide  for  secur- 
ity, but  in  such  way  as  to  strengthen  incen- 
tives to  individual  initiative  and  expand  op- 
portunities for  business  enterprise  .  .  .  It  is 
fundamental,  however,  that  none  of  these 
things  is  possible  unless  productive  jobs  can 
be  provided  for  the  vast  majority  of  those 
seeking  employment  .... 
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The  article  surveys  the  possibilities  for  employ- 
ment after  the  war  on  the  basis  of  the  employable 
people,  productivity  per  man-hour,  and  on  the  pos- 
sible total  demand  for  goods.  Productivity  per  man- 
hour  is  a  familiar  subject  to  Technocrats  who  have 
pioneered  this  approach  to  the  social  problem. 

The  Nation  turned  out  more  goods  and  services 
in  1.940  than  in  any  previous  year.  Yet  of  the  total 
available  manpower  only  46,000,000  were  employed 
and  8,000,000  were  unemployed.  In  addition,  mil- 
lions of  those  employed  were  eking  out  an  exist- 
ence on  sub-marginal  farms  and  in  other  highly  un- 
productive occupations. 

Thus  the  civilian  labor  force  was  54.9  million 
people  in  1940.  This  total  was  decreased  to  54.4  in 
1941,  and  was  down  to  52.3  millions  in  February 
1943.     (The  decrease  is  due  to  those  being  drained 
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off  to  the  Armed  Forces.)  The  survey  estimates  that 
by  1946  the  civilian  labor  force  will  be  increased  to 
57.5  millions.  This  figure  of  57.5  millions  does  not 
include  those  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but  it  includes 
everyone  who  works  or  is  seeking  work. 

When  the  estimated  increase  in  output  per  man- 
hour  (2.5  percent  per  year)  is  applied  to  this  in- 
creased labor  force  it  is  calculated  that  the  poten- 
tial output  of  this  force  in  1946  could  be  46  percent 
above  what  it  was  in  1940.  In  conclusion  the  re- 
port states: 

Because  of  this  growth  trend  the  Nation's 
output  after  the  war  must  substantially  ex- 
ceed the  1940  level  if  unemployment  is  to 
be  held  wifhin  reasonable  bounds.  It  the 
output  in  1946  should  be  no  more  than  in 
1940,  and  assuming  the  same  hours  of  work 
as  in  1940,  there  would  be  the  8,900,000  un- 
employed who  were  unemployed  in  1940 
plus  the  2,600,000  increase  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  between  1940  and  1946,  plus 
about  8,000,000  who  would  be  displaced  by 
improvements  in  efficiency  over  the  6-year 
period.    This  is  a  total  of  over  19,000,000. 

Even  with  the  average  work-week  5  hours  shorter 
than  in  1940  there  would  be  more  unemployed  than 
in  1932  at  the  last  depression  depth.  Pump-priming 
by  National  debt  originated  the  pump  priming  and 
this  emergency  pump  priming  has  continued  at  an 
increasing  rate  ever  since.  The  transition  will  de- 
mand a  bigger  shot  in  the  arm  than  depression  or 
war  ever  did.  This  is  what  the  postwar  planners 
are  worried  about! 

The  above  resume  is  NOT  to  be  regarded  as  a 
prediction  of  Technocracy's  regarding  unemploy- 
ment in  1946.  When  such  a  prediction  is  made  by 
Technocracy,  it  will  be  made  upon  more  certain 
grounds  and  by  using  more  exact  measurements. 
In  this  instance  we  have  merely  guoted  the  proce- 
dure used  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion. 

This  condition  can  be  remedied,  but  not  by  any 
type  of  control  that  demands  scarcity  of  men,  ma- 
chines, materiel  and  money.  Scarcity  of  any  of 
these  things  in  America  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  From 
now  on  we  enter  an  era  of  abundance,  willy  nilly, 
and  our  controls  must  be  designed  to  operate  with- 
out scarcity,  value,  price,  wages,  taxes,  rent,  inter- 
est, business,  or  profit.  Abundance  will  not  tolerate 
their  existence. 

— W.  E.  Walter,  M.A.L.,  O.S. 
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A  Technocracy  Sound  Car  leads  the  pa- 
rade in  the  Fifth  War  Lean  Drive.  Ta- 
coma, July  1st,  1944. 


Three  Technocracy  Sections, 
12247-7,  Tacoma;  12247-6,  Puy- 
allup;  and  12247-3,  Seattle, 
joined  in  entertaining  more 
than  200  service  men  with  a 
big  picnic  at  Spanaway  Lake, 
near  Tacoma,  en  August  13th. 


Sound  equipment  on  a  Gray 
Car  makes  the  speaker's  talk 
more  effective. 


A  young  officer  reaches  for 
some  Technocracy  literature 
while  others  entertain  the  a:- 
semblage  with  music. 


A  Record 


of  Futility 
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NEVER  have  political  parties  in  any  nation  had  such  a  golden 
opportunity  to  present  to  their  people  a  designed  strategy 
for  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  as  have  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats  in  their  Chicago  Conventions.     And  never 
have  two  great  political  parties  so  utterly  and  completely  muffed 
their  historical  opportunities. 

Not  once  did  either  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans  men- 
tion fascism.  Apparently  neither  the  Democrats  nor  the  Repub- 
licans realize  that  a  war  is  being  fought  around  the  globe  to  de- 
feat the  armies  of  the  axis  pact  of  fascism,  a  war  wherein  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  already  fought  and  died  that  fascism 
shall  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  speaker  on  the 
floor  of  either  Convention  exhorted  his  fellow  delegates  to  fight 
the  war  against  fascism  to  final  victory.  Anyone  listening  to 
the  radio  speeches  of  each  Convention  would  have  been  given 
only  one  impression — that  United  States  was  fighting  World 
War  II  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  world  safe  for  free 
enterprise. 

The  Republicans  were  careful,  as  were  the  Democrats,  NOT 
TO  GUARANTEE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  OR  FULL  PRO- 
DUCTION OR  A  HIGHER  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IN 
THESE  UNITED  STATES;  in  fact  the  Republican  Party  in 
Convention  assembled  arrived  at  that  wonderful  conclusion 
where  they  guaranteed  the  citizens  of  United  States  EXACTLY 
NOTHING.  The  political  gutless  wonders  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

— Continental  Headquarters 

Technocracy  Inc.,  August  1944. 
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Statesmanship- 

Political   vs.   Technological 


THE  PARADE   OF  POLITICAL  BAIT   FOR 
THE   PEOPLE   IS  NOW   IN  FULL  ACTION 


THE  late  Will  Rogers'  stock  in  trade,  jokes,  in- 
cluded many  on  politics,  for  Will  knew  well 
the  average  American's  delight  in  a  gag  de- 
riding politics.    One  of  his  best  was  about  the  in- 
somnia in  the  halls  of  Congress: 

'With  them'  (the  politicians),  he  said,  'it  is 

— Whichever  one  speaks,  the  others  go   to 

sleep,  and  if  they  all  speak  the  country  goes 

to  sleep.' 

The  best  part  of  it  is,  it  turns  out  that  Will's 
story  is  turning  out  to  be  true!  Good  American 
citizens  are  staying  away  from  the  polls  in 
droves,  more  at  each  election.  This  despite  all 
the  high-pressure  tactics  of  the  campaign  ora- 
tors as  well  as  the  'Go-To-The  Polls-Election-Day' 
drives,  and  despite  the  wonderful  example  of 
Germany,  where  40  percent  of  the  voters  chose 
Hitler's  fascist  party  in  the  last  free  election  (a 
majority,  as  there  were  more  than  two  parties), 
and  Russia,  Italy,  Japan,  and  other  countries 
where  they  dutifully  vote  every  four  years  or  so. 
Last  spring  a  nation-wide  survey  made  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  found  that  out 
of  every  100  adults,  43  could  not  name  either  of 
their  senators,  three  gave  one  name  correctly 
and  the  other  wrong,  and  one  out  of  every  100 
mentioned  two  who  were  not  his  senators.  A 
Gallup  poll  last  year  determined  that  in  large 
U.  S.  cities  only  13  percent  of  the  adults  know 
the  name  of  their  representative  in  Congress. 

Another  Gallup  poll  last  year  showed  that  the 
voters  of  the  U.  S.  A.  don't  care  either.  To  the 
guestion. 


'After  the  war  which  party  do  you  think  is 
more  likely  to  bring  better  times  to  the  coun- 
try, the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats?' 
twenty-one   percent   admitted  that   'it  makes   no 
difference,'  and  another  20  percent  were  so  dis- 
interested as  to  give  'no  opinion.' 
To  the  reporter's  query, 

'Which  party  do  you  think  can  handle  the 
problems  of  peace  better,  the  Republicans  or 
the  Democrats?' 
the  'makes  no  difference'  answer  was  given  by 
33  percent  of  the  voters.     They're  catching  on, 
but  slowly. 

Overall  figures  verify  this  trend.  In  the  last 
presidential  election,  1940,  only  62  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  bothered  to  mark  their  'X.' 
The  rest  evidently  knew  what  the  62  percent 
didn't  .  .  .  that  the  X-mark  is  the  sign  of  illit- 
eracy. 

In  1942  only  28,000,000  voters  participated  in 
the  congressional  election.  Although  6,000,000 
men  were  in  the  armed  forces  by  then,  their  ab- 
sence could  not  explain  away  the  difference  of 
21,000,000 — the  number  who  were  eligible  but  did 
not  vote. 

Just  last  March  only  22,000  New  York  City  vot- 
ers turned  out  to  vote  for  a  congressman — one- 
fourth  the  number  who  voted  in  1942. 

To  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  American  peo- 
ple at  large  choose  their  representatives,  much 
less  that  the  names  they  are  to  choose  between 
are  not  handpicked  behind  the  scenes  ahead  of 
the  campaign,  here  are  some  interesting  facts: 


The  Northwest  Technocrat  is  published  monthly  by  Section  3,  R.D.  12247,  Technocracy  Inc.,  813  Pine  Street,  Seattle  1,  Wash- 
ington. Entered  as  second  class  matter  October  2,  194  2  at  the  Post  Office  of  Seattle,  Washington,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1879.  Subscription  rates  are  $1.50  for  12  issues,  $1.00  for  8  issues.  Orders  for  10  or  more  will  be  supplied  at  the  bundle  rate 
of  12c  a  cony.     Continental  Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.  are  located  at  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  New  York. 
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In  the  last  presidential  election  only  five  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
voted.  A  congressman  was  elected  by  only  four- 
fifths  of  one  percent  of  that  state's  population.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  poll  tax  there,  but  in  view  of 
the  general  downward  trend  in  voting  interest,  the 
dollar  or  so  tax  on  voting  is  not  as  much  a  deter- 
rent as  the  liberals  believe.    For  example: 

In  the  1942  congressional  elections  only  one  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  South  Carolina  voted. 
However,  in  the  same  year  only  8,710  voters  turned 
out  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  there  are 
250,000  registered,  in  a  local  election.  The  previous 
all-time  low  had  been  16,700  back  in  1926.  There 
is  no  poll  tax  in  Wisconsin. 

In  the  Dutch  West  Indies  of  the  Caribbean,  only 
five  percent  of  the  population  is  allowed  to  vote, 
and  in  Dutch  Guiana  only  one  and  one-half  percent. 
Less  than  half  the  present  presidents  of  South  and 
Central  American  'republics'  were  elected  by  vote. 

A  FRANK  DESCRIPTION 

A  frank  description  of  voting  in  one  South  Amer- 
ican 'republic'  was  given  last  December  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Dr.  Robert  O.  Cald- 
well, former  U.  S.  Minister  to  Bolivia  and  now  Dean 
of  Humanities  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  tin  mines  of  Bolivia  belong  to  three 
men,'  Dean  Caldwell  explained,  'and  from 
the  taxes  of  these  three  men  come  almost 
the  entire  income  of  the  country.  I  doubt 
whether  the  mere  fact  of  a  new  crowd  at 
the  palace  at  La  Paz  was  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  tin  miners  than  a  fairly  excit- 
ing holiday.  Judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence there,  1  would  hazard  the  guess  that 
six  hours  after  the  coup,  the  grocery  stores 
were  open  again  and  doing  business  as 
usual. 

'We  incline  to  forget  that  the  Government 
of  Bolivia — whoever  is  at  its  head — rests  on 
an  extremely  thin  foundation  of  about 
100,000  votes  out  of  the  3,250,000  population. 
It  can  be  overthrown,  and  freguently  is,  by 
an  aggressive  minority  of  no  more  than 
2,000.' 

'Bolivia's  real  problems  do  not  exist  in  . . . 
(political)   revolution,'   Dean   Caldwell   de- 
clared.    'Briefly,  they  are:  education,  com- 
munications and  sanitation,'  he  said. 
Thus   did   a   politico   turn   professor — the   re- 
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verse  of  the  usual  procedure — come  close  to  stat- 
ing the  position  in  which  North  America  has  found 
itself:  1.)  It  makes  little  or  no  difference  at  all  who 
runs  the  political  rackets  just  so  the  rackets  them- 
selves continue,  and  2.)  the  problems  we  face  are 
not  political  at  all;  rather,  they  are  technological. 
Can  a  politician  solve  problems  technologically? 
Well— 

The  story  goes  that  a  Western  Congressman  was 
asked  by  a  Technocrat,  just  before  the  former  left 
for  Washington,  D.  C,  what  he  thought  of  Technoc- 
racy. 

'You  Technocrats  spend  too  much  time  talking 
about  energy,'  he  complained. 

'Why,  look  at  me  .  .  .'  he  confided.  'I  get  along 
perfectly  well  without  the  stuff.' 

Thereupon  the  great  legislator  boarded  an  over- 
night transport  plane  and  was  flown  across  the  Con- 
tinent by  two  or  three  thousand  horsepower  of  gas- 
oline engines.  .  .  . 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  last  June  announced 
that  88,600,000  American  citizens  are  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  presidential  election,  including  all  over 
21,  but  not  the  3,000,000  service  men  under  that  age. 
The  Bureau  officially  expects  at  least  55,300,000 
to  vote,  which  doesn't  say  much  for  the  political 
enthusiasm  of  the  population. 

The  Democrats  are  pounding  their  chests  and 
claiming  only  they  can  solve  the  postwar  unem- 
ployment problem,  hoping  no  one  will  look  up  their 
previous  attempts. 

The  Republicans  view  with  alarm  Sidney  Hill- 
man's  PAC,  (Political  Action  Com.),  crying  'It's  dan- 
gerous, revolutionary,  radical,  sinister,  etc.,  etc' .... 
hoping  no  one  will  discover  the  upsetting  fact  that 
Hillman  is  a  banker  (chairman  of  the  board  of  one 
New  York  bank  and  a  director  of  another),  or  that 
his  union  contributed  the  largest  sum  received — 
and  with  open  arms,  too — by  the  1937  campaign 
fund  for  Mr.  Dewey  in  New  York. 

TOO  EXPLOSIVE  TO  TOUCH 

The  real  issues  of  scarcity  vs.  abundance;  tech- 
nology vs.  toil;  accidents,  health  care,  housing,  are 
too  explosive  to  touch.  So  the  politicos  don't.  Who 
expects  them  to  do  anything  with  these  problems, 
anyway  .  .  .  unless  it  be  the  voters? 

Political  government  under  the  world  Price  Sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  while  the  citi- 
zen may  not  have  the  ability  to  pass  on  matters  of 
'state,'  he  does  have  the  intelligence  to  know  which 
men  should  be  his  representatives  at  the  city  halls 
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and  legislatures  to  do  this  for  him.  Read  that  over 
and  the  fallacy  becomes  obvious. 

To  maintain  such  a  system  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
etc.,  is  only  natural,  for  nothing  else  can  be  done; 
but  to  insist  on  such  Price  System  operations  on  this 
Continent — in  the  face  of  the  problems  involved  in 
distributing  the  production  of  nearly  2,000,000,000 
h.p.  of  engines — is  foolish,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Regardless  of  what  the  schoolbooks  say,  political 
government  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  fiction  to 
give  legality  to  the  respectable  rackets  of  the  Price 
System  called  business,  big  and  little.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  political  government  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  including  our  own. 

The  problems  of  social  administration  in 
a  pre-technological  age  were  comparatively 
simple,  for  the  chief  engine  of  energy  con- 
version was  the  HUMAN  BEING,  whose  rate 
of  power  output  was  so  low  that  the  human 
race  in  any  large  area  never  accomplished 
anything  more  than  social  scarcity  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  insufficient  boun- 
ties for  the  minority. 

In  this  day  and  age  ...  of  the  American 
Continent,  modern  technology  has  prog- 
ressed so  far  in  its  Continental  applications 
that  all  the  wish-fulfillment  acts  of  political 
administrations  are  being  daily  rendered 
more  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  immate- 
rial. The  economic  ox-cart  o f  yesterday 
never  attained  sufficient  speed  to  necessi- 
tate brakes  for  its  control  and  at  the  ox-cart 
speed  of  three  miles  per  hour  sufficient  lei- 
sure time  was  provided  the  political  leaders 
of  those  times  to  solve  all  the  minor  prob- 
lems of  their  socially  steady  states. 

In  the  America  of  today  the  political  meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  social  decisions  affecting 
Continental  administration  no  longer  have 
any  meaning  .... 

Technology  is  the  nemesis  of  political  gov- 
ernment  

— Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  in  The  Evolution  of  States- 
manship, in  Technocracy  Magazine, 
A-4. 

Political  liberty  is  a  dead  issue  in  Amer- 
ica today.  Political  liberty  confers  only  the 
power  of  occasional  'expression'  upon  the 
individual  citizen.     There  is  but  one  real 


power  that  can  be  conferred  upon  any  citi- 
zen of  this  Continent  today.  That  is  suffi- 
cient and  adeguate  purchasing  power.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  power  of  social 
decision  would  be  placed  by  Technocracy 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Americans  must  never  forget  that  as  you 
consume,  so  do  you  have  power.  He  who 
consumes  not  is  powerless.  Technocracy 
would  confer  egual  purchasing  power  upon 
every  adult  citizen  as  a  constitutional  right 
of  the  people  which  even  the  Technate  of  a 
Technocracy  could  not  abrogate. 

Political  power  is  founded  on  the  racket 
of  spending  other  people's  money  (or  pur- 
chasing power).  It  has  become  the  estab- 
lished custom  that  the  representative  of  the 
people,  the  politician,  is  the  only  one  com- 
petent to  spend  the  people's  money. 

(In)  a  Technate,  the  citizens  for  the  first 
time  would  enjoy  the  exercise  of  the  only 
power  that  exists  in  a  modern  social  mech- 
anism. The  power  to  rule  is  therefore  vested 
in  the  power  to  consume,  with  equal — 
though  not  transferable — consuming  power 
conferred  upon  every  citizen  of  the  Technate. 
The  decision  to  exercise  that  power  may  be 
made  by  any  citizen  every  day  in  the  year  if 
he  so  desires.  No  citizen  waits  for  'periodic 
elections'  to  express  his  (or  her)  .  .  .  desire 
in  the  social  mechanism.  HE  RENDERS  HIS 
DECISION  EVERY  TIME  HE  PURCHASES 
ANY  PRODUCT  OR  SERVICE  anywhere 
within  the  domain  of  the  Technate.  All  peo- 
ple in  a  Technate  receive  equal  purchasing 
power;  they  will  require  no  'representative 
of  the  people'  to  spend  their  'money'  tor 
them. 

— Howard  Scott,  in  America  Prepares  for  a 
Turn  in  the  Road,  in  Technocracy  A-l. 

The  statemanship  of  the  New  America  ex- 
ists today  across  this  broad  land  of  ours  in 
the  personnel,  not  of  the  debt  merchant,  or 
the  politician  or  the  gangster,  but  in  that 
personnel  which  daily  in  every  walk  of  life 
is  designing,  constructing  and  operating  the 
physical  equipment  of  this  Continent. 

The  foremost  specification  of  the  states- 
manship of  the  New  America  is  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  precision   control  ot  all  energy- 
consuming  devices  .... 

It  is  the  only  system  that  can  be  extended 
to  give  a  balanced-load  control  of  all  Conti- 
nental operations.  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  SYS- 
TEM THAT  HAS  AS  ITS  INHERENT,  IM- 
PERSONAL OBJECTIVE  THE  SATISFAC- 
TION OF  THE  WANTS  OF  MAN. 

It  cannot  be  operated  by  morons,  nor  by 
any  undisciplined,  unorganized  mob,  nor  by 
sincere  self-seekers  wishing  to  do  someone 
else  good  for  their  own  betterment. 

— Howard  Scott,  Technocracy  Magazine  A-4. 

Technocracy  is  in  favor  of  this  vote  in  No- 
vember .  .  .  The  process  of  disillusionment 
is  slow  but,  like  the  wheels  of  the  gods,  it 
grinds  exceedingly  fine. 

Technocracy  Magazine  A-20. 

We  once  elected  a  president  to  the  White  House 
who,  before  his  inauguration,  had  never  voted  in 
his  life  (Zachary  Taylor).  But  that  was  a  century 
ago.  We  are  different  now,  or  at  least  the  candi- 
dates and  people  are  more  politically  intelligent — 
or  are  they? 

A  band  leader  named  Victor  Aloysius  Meyers 
appeared  at  a  luncheon  for  candidates  in  Seat- 
tle disguised  as  Mahatma  Gandhi,  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  and  leading  a  goat.  He  produced  his 
own  luncheon  of  a  bottle  of  goat's  milk,  a  carrot 
and  a  shaker  of  salt;  and  when  his  turn  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  his  candidacy  came,  arose,  bowed, 
and  displayed  a  placard  reading: 

This  is  my  day  of  silence. 

He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  (of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Washington.) 

it  was  no  surprise  that  Jimmy  Davis, 

the  cowboy  from  the  Louisiana  canebrakes, 
should  get  himself  elected  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana (singing) 

Lay  that  pistol  down,  babe; 
Lay  that  pistol  down  .... 

And  it  was  virtually  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Idaho's  cowboy  crooner.  Glen  Taylor, 
should  win  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Sen- 
ator, which  he  did  handily  in  three-guarter 
time  .... 

Hi-di-hi-  hi-di-ho, 

Glen,  the  crooner  from  I-di-ho. 

All  this  should  be  a  warning  to  recalcitrant 
Republicans  to  get  on  the  Dewey  bandwagon 
in  the  interest  of  party  and  barbershop  har- 
mony. Mr.  Dewey  was  well  on  his  way  toward 
an  operatic  career  here  in  Chicago  when  the 
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Law  seduced  him.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  not 
only  is  the  only  Republican  who  can  carry  New 
York  State,  but  the  only  one  who  can  carry  a 
tune. 
— From  editorial,  'Comin'  For  to  Carry  Me  Home,' 
in  Chicago  Daily  News,  June  24,  1944. 

Coming  on  top  of  the  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  voters  marking  an  'X'  for  someone  else  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them,  this  new  trend  is  enough  to 
worry  the  politicos  ....  who  fear  more  Americans 
will  'get  wise'  to  the  tragic  joke  the  game  of  poli- 
tical government  is  and  has  been  for  twenty-five 
years  on  this  Continent. 

Across  the  political-economic  stage  of  this 
Continent  of  today  passes  the  parade  of  po- 
litical bait  for  the  people  of  this  time — baif 
fiung  out  on  the  age-old  theory  that,  if 
enough  fish  bite  some  political  party  will 
assume  power  over  this  economy  of  scarcity. 

In  the  America  of  today  the  political 
methods  of  arriving  at  social  decisions  af- 
fecting Continental  administration  no  longer 
have  any  meaning  and,  if  it  were  not  for 
their  interference-control,  they  would  have 
as  little  relevancy  to  the  present  social  pic- 
ture as  Gulliver's  travels  in  Brobdingnag! 
— Howard  Scott,  in  Evolution  ot 
Statemanship. 

IT'S  RISKY  EVEN  TO  MENTION  IT 

Some  facts  should  now  be  clear  to  the  American 
people: 

One,  that  so  risky  is  it  to  mention  even  the  phony 
political  issues,  much  less  the  real  socio-technolog- 
ical  problems  of  the  North  American  Continent,  that 
the  most  successful  candidates  are  the  ones  who 
talk — or  sing — the  farthest  away  from  these  sub- 
jects. 

Two,  that  the  public  is  rapidly  realizing  this;  oth- 
erwise they  would  not  seriously  vote  them  into  of- 
fice.   They  must  also  realize, 

Three,  that  apparently  it  doesn't  really  matter 
who  is  elected,  scoundrel  or  scholar,  simply  be- 
cause the  'office'  itself  —  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  politics — has  no  functional  bearing  in  the  tech- 
nological operation  of  our  Power  Age,  except  as 
the  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  has  said,  to 
help  business  interfere  in  these  operations.  In  ac- 
tual practice  it  never  matters  who  is  in  office,  just 
so  he  has  sense  enough  to  play  ball  with  the 
'right  people'  after  he  gets  in.     (Perhaps  you  saw 


Harold  Lloyd's  picture,  'The  Cat's  Paw,'  ten  years 
ago,  or  Jimmy  Stewart's  'Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington') .  His  purpose,  anyway,  whether  it  be  se- 
lectman or  senator — king,  president  or  dictator — is 
merely  to  keep  up  the  good  old  hand-shaking,  per- 
sonality front,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
chiselers  from  each  other's  throats  in  their  day-to- 
day scramble  to  make  suckers  out  of  the  consumer 
public.  That's  why  he's  a  law-maker  .  .  .  to  keep 
peace  in  the  Price  System  so  the  people  won't 
catch  on. 

You  remember  Boston  Curtis,  the  famous  west- 
ern politician,  don't  you?**  He  was  elected  to  the 
modest  but  necessary  office  of  Precinct  Committee- 
man by  the  duly  registered  voters  in  the  town  of 


Milton,  Washington.  He  stayed  in  office  two  years. 
The  good  voters  of  Milton  did  not  know  it  at  elec- 
tion time,  back  in  1938,  but  they  found  out  later  that 
Mr.  Curtis  was— a  mule. 

After  all,  why  not? 

The  joke  wasn't  on  the  game  of  politics — it  was 
on  the  voters. 

— R.  F.  Novalis,  8741-1. 

*  See  page  460,  The  World  Almanac,  1944  edi- 
tion. 1940  U.  S.  potential  voting  population  is 
given  as  79,863,451  of  which  49,815,312  voted. 

**  From   'Strange  as  it  Seems/  in  Chicago  Sun, 
Sept.  12,  1944. 


Out  of  the  Test  Tube 


CONCRETE,  STRONGER  THAN  STEELS-LIGHTER 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  26.— (UP) — Northwestern  University  en- 
gineers announced  today  that  they  have  developed  a  new 
type  of  concrete  which  is  stronger  than  steel  and  lighter 
than  aluminum. 

Developed  as  a  substitute  for  structural  steel  columns, 
the  concrete  is  compressed  in  a  spiral  of  steel  wiring  and 
costs  only  one  third  as  much  as  steel,  said  Prof.  George  A. 
Maney,  chairman  of  the  University's  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Maney  and  his  assistant,  Maurice  Lagaard,  said  the  se- 
cret of  the  concrete's  great  strength  is  the  fact  that  only 
one  fifth  of  the  customary  amount  of  water  is  used.  This  is 
made  possible  by  a  special  process  of  "vibrating"  the  con- 
crete while  it  is  being  mixed. 

OUT-RUBBERING  RUBBER 

The  new  elasto— plastic  known  as  Marvinol,  has  already 
demonstrated  its  superiority  to  both  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  for  such  varied  applications  as  automobile  inner 
tubes,  elastic  gloves,  and  certain  aircraft  uses  which  cannot 
be  talked  about;  also  flexible  gas  and  oil  lines,  garden  hose, 
rain  coats,  molded  goods,  hot  water  bottles,  soles,  pencil 
erasers,  etc.  Marvinol  is  not  a  synthetic  rubber  nor  a  rub- 
ber substitute,  but  a  new  material  with  properties  all  its 
own.  Its  basic  ingredients  are  coal,  air,  salt,  water;  and  the 
manufacturing  processes  involved  are  far  less  complicated 
and  expensive  than  those  used  to  produce  Buna  and  other 
synthetic  rubbers.  Marvinol  has  properties  of  reclaimabil- 
ity  due  to  its  thefmo-plastic  nature,  superior  abrasion  resist- 
ance, ability  to  withstand  constant  flexing  without  fatigue 
and  its  impermeability  to  liquids  and  gases. 

— Scientific  American. 

PLASTIC  RIVETS 

An  innovation  in  joining  combinations  of  woods,  metals, 
and  fabrics  is  the  plastic  rivet  that  is  literally  blown  into 
place  by  a  low-pressure  air  hose.  Its  secret  is  the  hole  in 
its  stem  which  expands  when  the  rivet  is  heated  and  blown. 
Developed  by  Douglas  Aircraft,  the  new  fastener  is  made 
of  acrylic  and  has  an  average  breaking  load  of  220  lbs. 
Needing  no  bucker,  it  may  prove  to  be  ideal  for  riveting  in 
tight  places. — Business  Week,  July  1944. 


MORE  SPEED  THAN  A  BLOND 

EVer  since  there  was  a  weather  service,  blond  hair  has 
been  used  to  measure  moisture  in  the  air.  The  hair's 
length  changes  with  moisture  changes.  This  change  was 
too  slow  for  airplanes  and  now  a  plastic  moisture  indicator 
which  registers  by  electricity  virtually  instantaneously,  has 
been  devised. — Seattle  Times. 

PAPER  GAS  TANKS 

Novel  among  war's  many  innovations  for  aircraft  is  the 
disposable  auxiliary  gas  tank — made  of  paper.  The  bomb- 
shaped  fuel  carrier represents  extensive  research  in 

molding  paper  with  synthetic  resins.  Since  its  recent  ac- 
ceptance for  such  Army  fighters  as  the  P-47  Thunderbolt, 
the  tank  has  gone  into  production.  Besides  increasing  a 
f  i  g  h  t  e  r's  range,  these  metal-saving  belly  tanks  can  be 
dropped  when  they  are  full  of  high-octane  gas — as  effective 
incendiary  bombs. — Business  Week,  August  1944. 

GLASS  PLASTIC  SANDWICHES  PROVIDE  NEW 
MATERIAL 

New  glass-plastic  sandwiches,  laminated  sheets  of  glass 
and  plastic,  are  now  being  used  to  fabricate  fuselage  and 
tail  sections  of  airplanes.  When  it  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  military  use,  the  new  structural  material  will  be  avail- 
able for  such  civilian  products  as  lightweight  luggage,  mold- 
ed office  and  home  furniture,  prefabricated  kitchen  and 
bath  units.  The  new  material  was  developed  by  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

The  new  material,  which  is  a  combination  of  glass  fibers 
and  special  plastic  resins,  is  stronger,  weight  for  weight, 
than  metals.  It  can  be  formed  into  large,  intricate  shapes 
at  low  pressure  without  the  use  of  costly  molds. 

AAF  engineers  have  found  the  new  material  to  be  50 
percent  stronger  than  aluminum,  and  80  percent  stronger 
than  wood  in  strength-weight  tests. 

It  is  possible  that  the  glass- plastic  material  may  also  be 
used  in  automobile,  bus  and  trailer  bodies,  and  railway 
cars.  Research  and  development  work  on  possible  applica- 
tions is  now  being  conducted  in  many  industrial  laborato- 
ries.— Science  News  Letter. 
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The  Boeing  Aircraft  Company's  new  cafeteria  in  Seattle  seats  and  serves  1,600  persons 

at  one  time  without  confusion.    Note  the  laminated  arches  which  eliminate 

supporting  columns  in  the  dining  area. 

STREAMLINED  FOOD  SERVICE 


TECHNOLOGY  REVOLUTIONIZES  MASS  FEEDING 
IN  WEST  COAST  WAR  PRODUCTION  CENTER 


STREAMLINED  food  service,  with  meals  pre- 
pared and  served  by  production  line  methods, 
is  offered  Boeing  Aircraft  Company  employes 
in  the  firm's  new  $650,000  cafeteria  and  food  center. 
The  cafeteria,  a  spacious  building  212  by  220 
feet  and  seating  1,600  persons,  is  the  largest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  food  service  center,  a  building 
92x214  feet,  supplies  food  for  40  mobile  units  which 
distribute  meals  throughout  the  factory  area  at 
lunch  time.  Each  mobile  unit  is  designed  to  serve 
ten  customers  per  minute. 
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'The  entire  inplant  feeding  program  will  be  op- 
erated on  a  non-profit  basis,'  it  was  announced  by 
Philip  G.  Johnson,  late  Boeing  president.  'This  will 
assure  Boeing  employes  of  the  best  food  obtainable 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible.' 

The  cafeteria  provides  meal  service  to  employes 
not  only  during  lunch  periods  but  also  before  and 
after  shift  changes.  Menus  are  changed  during  the 
day  to  provide  variety  for  those  persons  who  may 
wish  to  eat  more  than  one  meal  at  the  cafeteria. 

The  cafeteria  and  the  food  center  undoubtedly 
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TOP.  Forty  mobile  food  carts  are  supplied  from  the 
food  center  and  hauled  to  the  factory  area. 

2nd.  The  electric  pie-making:  machine  turns  out  350 
pies  an  hour. 

3rd.    A  battery  of  large  steam  cookers. 

BOTTOM.  Both  complete  meals  and  a  la  carte 
service  are  available  in  the  mobile  food  trucks.  Hot 
foods  are  served  from  thermos  containers  located  at 
the  far  ends  of  the  carts. 

are  the  most  modernly  equipped  food  units  in  the 
nation,  according  to  James  H.  Cheek,  supervisor  of 
food  service  for  Boeing.  Equipment  includes  every 
mechanical  device  obtainable  under  wartime  condi- 
tions that  eliminates  hand  labor,  improves  food 
preparation  and  speeds  service,  he  said. 

An  example  is  the  automatic  pie-making  ma- 
chine with  a  capacity  of  350  pies  an  hour.  The  ma- 
chine rolls  dough  into  crusts  of  a  constant  size  and 
thickness,  deposits  the  bottom  crust  in  a  pie  tin  and 
then  affixes  the  top  crust  after  the  pie  has  been 
filled.  The  dough  is  fed  to  this  machine  by  an  au- 
tomatic dough-ball  divider  which  makes  75  balls  a 
minute  of  an  exact  size  for  a  crust. 

MECHANICAL  PERFECTION  ACHIEVED 

Dish  washing  is  another  example  of  the  mechan- 
ical perfection  achieved  in  equipping  the  cafeteria 
kitchen  and  food  center.  In  each  building  the  dishes 
are  washed,  rinsed  and  dried  automatically,  the 
racks  containing  the  dishes  moving  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another  on  conveyors  which  run  either  me- 
chanically or  by  gravity.  The  dishes  are  dried  by 
hot  air  of  180-degree  temperature  which  is  blown 
through  the  filled  racks. 

In  the  food  center,  coffee  is  made  in  three  steam- 
jacketed  urns  of  150  gallons  capacity  each.  An 
overhead  monorail  crane  has  been  installed  to 
lower  the  ground-filled  coffee  bags  into  the  urns 
and  lift  them  out.  The  water  is  poured  and  repoured 
over  the  grounds  by  automatic  electric  pumps  to 
make  the  coffee. 

The  containers  in  which  the  coffee  is  distributed 
in  the  factory  run  on  a  conveyor  through  a  pre- 
heater  before  being  filled  and  then  on  under  the 
coffee  urns,  where  they  are  filled  by  a  bottom 
valve.  This  eliminates  side  faucets.  After  the  con- 
tainers are  filled  they  run  on  a  gravity  conveyor  to 
awaiting  mobile  food  units. 
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Cooking  equipment  in  the  kitchen  is  either  elec- 
tric or  steam.  The  ranges,  roasting  ovens  and 
french  fryers  are  of  the  largest  size  now  obtainable. 
Steam  equipment  includes  a  battery  of  kettles  of 
60,  80,  100-gallon  capacity  and  tiers  of  compart- 
ment steam  cookers. 

Every  department  in  the  food  preparation  area 
has  its  own  refrigeration  unit  and  in  addition  there 
is  a  quick-freezing  locker  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  garbage  room  also  is  refrigerated. 

An  overhead  monorail  carries  meat  from  the  re- 
ceiving platform  to  the  refrigerated  storage  room. 
Electric  saws  are  used  for  meat  cutting.  The  vege- 
table preparation  department  has  a  battery  of  elec- 
tric potato  peelers  and  food  choppers.  There  is  a 
separate  area  for  salad  preparation. 

The  bake  shop  ,in  which  the  automatic  pie-mak- 
ing machine  is  installed,  has  an  area  of  1,650  square 
feet  exclusive  of  refrigeration  space.  It  has  three 
electric  ovens  of  three  decks  each;  each  deck  has  a 
capacity  of  120  loaves  of  bread  or  72  nine-inch  pies 
at  one  time.  The  ovens  are  lighted  inside.  The  ba- 
kery also  has  an  automatic  pie-plate  washer,  donut 
fryers,  flour  sifters,  blenders  and  mixers. 

The  cafeteria  dining  room  floor  is  of  asphalt  tile 
and  the  walls  have  a  ceramic  wainscoating.  Indi- 
rect lighting  is  used. 

SPEED  WITHOUT  CONFUSION 

The  steam  tables  and  serving  area  are  separated 
from  the  dining  room  by  a  wall  curtain  which  pre- 
vents noise  and  food  odors  from  entering  the  dining 
area.  By  use  of  huge,  laminated,  wooden  trusses 
to  support  the  roof,  the  dining  area  is  entirely  clear 
of  support  columns.  Four  double  doors  are  pro- 
vided for  entrance  to  the  dining  area  from  the  plant 
and  ten  single  doors  for  exits.  Customers  are  ac- 
commodated on  eight  service  lines  and  the  table 
arrangement  is  such  that  persons  already  served 
can  reach  a  table  without  being  impeded  by  those 
waiting  to  be  served. 

Rest  rooms  with  showers,  toilet  facilities  and 
lockers  are  provided  for  all  cafeteria  employes.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  feeding  program  will  require 
a  personnel  of  450. 

The  food  service  building  is  used  primarily  for 
servicing  the  mobile  food  units,  for  washing  these 
units  and  for  washing  the  dishes  and  silverware 
used  in  the  factory. 

With  the  exception  of  salads,   sandwiches  and 
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The  automatic  potato  peeler  eliminates  much 
K.P.  duty. 

coffee,  all  food  for  mobile  units  is  prepared  in  the 
cafeteria  kitchen  and  transported  to  the  food  serv- 
ice building  by  truck  in  insulated  containers.  These 
containers  are  loaded  on  four-wheeled  dollies.  A 
hydraulic  lift  is  installed  to  lift  them  to  truck  bed 
height  at  the  cafeteria  and  another  to  lower  them 
at  the  food  center.  On  arrival  at  the  food  center, 
the  containers  are  loaded  directly  on  the  mobile 
service  units,  thus  eliminating  extra  handling  of  the 
food. 

The  loaded  food  units  are  towed  to  the  factory 
area  in  trains  of  five  each  by  tractors.  Two  motor 
scooters  with  large  carrying  compartments  are  used 
to  replenish  the  mobile  units,  whenever  necessary, 
after  the  latter  have  arrived  at  their  factory  stations. 

Boeing  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  operation  of 
the  cafeteria  and  inplant  feeding  program  on  a  fixed 
fee  basis  with  Industrial  Food  Crafts  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  Under  the  agreement,  Boeing  will  exercise  a 
supervisory  capacity  over  menus,  service  and  prices 
charged.  The  operating  company  has  contracts  for 
inplant  feeding  with  twenty  large  eastern  industries 
and  has  wide  experience  in  this  work. 

— Photos  by  courtesy  Boeing  Aircraft  Co. 


Who  Pays  the  Piper  ~  with 

What  and  How  Much? 

WE  ARE  FIGHTING  ONLY  ONE  WAR  BUT  WE  ARE 
PAYING  FOR  TWO.  WHO  WINS  AND  WHO  LOSES? 


THE  Russian  bear  is  now  clawing  and  pounding 
at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  only  300  miles  from 
Berlin.  The  Yanks  and  the  British,  Paris  be- 
hind them,  are  storming  the  Siegfried  Line,  fighting 
at  last  on  German  soil;  and  they  are  pressing  hard 
on  the  Huns  in  Northern  Italy.  At  long  last  Turkey 
has  decided  to  throw  her  weight  into  the  allied  side 
of  the  scale.  Retreating  on  all  fronts,  disrupted  at 
home  by  bitter  dissension  amongst  both  civil  and 
military  leaders,  struggling  to  keep  her  lessening 
millions  of  labor  slaves  under  control,  her  transpor- 
tation and  production  facilities  crippled  by  cease- 
less bombing,  fascist,  Hitler-ridden  Germany  will 
soon  be  helpless.  The  war  in  Europe  will  be  fin- 
ished and  the  time  at  hand  to  count,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, its  costs  and  who  pays  them  and  how  much. 

The  most  dreadful  part  of  the  cost  of  that  closely 
impending  victory  cannot  even  be  measured.  No 
one  can  appraise  our  loss  in  the  physical  and  men- 
tal handicaps  to  be  endured  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  by  many  thousands  of  those  who  shall  come 
back.  Nor  can  anyone  evaluate  in  physical  terms 
the  heart  breaks  in  the  homes  left  behind  by  those 
blue  and  khaki  clad  brothers,  fathers,  husbands 
and  sweethearts  who  shall  never  come  back. 

But  we  can  count  the  cost  in  national  resources 
and  equipment,  in  the  increased  debt,  in  increased 
taxes  and  cost  of  living.  And  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, even  now,  we  can  so  organize  our  war  effort 
that  in  the  crushing  of  fascist  Japan  (still  a  major 
enterprise),  both  the  irreparable  cost  in  human  cas- 
ualties, and  the  measurable  ones,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  We  can 
so  manage  our  war  effort  that  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  our  armed  forces  shall  come  home  un- 
scathed from  the  Pacific  war  than  shall  return  from 
Africa,  Italy  and  France.  And  we  can  arrest  the 
terrific  growth  of  our  national  debt. 

How  can  we  reduce  the  length  of  casualty  lists? 
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How  can  we  cut  down  the  toll  of  crippled  and 
maimed  and  dead  still  to  be  expected  in  the  Pacific 
in  the  next  year  or  two?  Slowly  but  very  surely, 
allied  Army,  Navy  and  administrative  leaders  have 
been  learning,  the  hard  way,  that  airpower  is  the 
dominant,  determining  factor  in  a  fast,  successful, 
low  cost  attack. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  while  the  Axis  air- 
forces  were  still  superior  to  ours,  the  destruction  of 
two  British  dreadnoughts  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
the  debacles  at  Skagerrak  and  Crete  were  some  of 
the  bloody,  murderous  lessons.  Then  the  Japanese 
defeat  in  the  Coral  Sea,  General  MacArthur's  suc- 
cessful maneuvers,  wherein  our  airforce  played 
such  an  important  role  in  both  combat  and  trans- 
port service,  the  silencing  of  much  of  Hitler's  coastal 
artillery,  largely  by  Allied  airpower  before  and 
during  D-Day,  proved  that  this  lesson  was  at  least 
partially  learned. 

But  to  exploit  to  the  utmost  our  capacity  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  airpower  the  next 
and  most  obvious  step  has  not  yet  been  taken.  This 
step  is  the  building,  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  of  fleets  of  giant  bombers  of  such 
range  and  load  capacity  that  they  can  be  based 
here,  on  this  Continent,  and  with  50  tons  of  high  ex- 
plosive each,  reach  the  heart  of  Hirohito's  fascist 
strongholds,  blast  it  to  atoms  and  return  here  after 
a  non-stop  flight(  (and  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, life  does  not  last  long  after  the  heart  is  gone.) 

A  SLOW  MOTION,  COSTLY  CRAWL 

Instead  of  preparing  to  launch  such  invincible 
aerial  attacks,  during  the  two  and  a  half  years 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  America  has  been  building  pon- 
derous sea-going  battle  wagons,  serving  principally 
only  as  escorts  for  floating  carriers  for  compara- 
tively short  range  bombers,  and  with  these  and 
our   Rangers,    Marines,    and   Doughboys   painfully 
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taking  one  island  after  another  in  a  slow  motion, 
tremendously  costly,  crawl  toward  the  inner  de- 
fenses of  Oriental  fascism.  To  realize  who  pays 
for  this  stubborn  clinging  to  an  out-dated  strategy 
and  how  much,  tally  the  score  of  American  blood 
and  lives  lost,  in  New  Guinea,  Tarawa,  Kwajalein, 
Guam,  and  the  many  other  spots  where  thousands 
of  our  men  have  fought  and  died. 

Fellow  Americans,  bombers  to  be  based  on  this 
Continent,  bombers  that  can  blow  Japan  to  bits  in 
a  few  weeks,  can  be  built  in  America  and  be  flown 
horn.  America.  Nearly  three  years  ago  the  tested 
design  for  these  powerful  weapons  was  completed 
and  offered  to  the  Government  of  these  United 
States.  But  during  all  the  time  since  then,  no  single 
move  has  been  made  towards  initiating  production 
of  them.    Why  not?    Where  is  the  Bottleneck? 

There  are  two  reasons.  The  reluctance  of  the 
brass  hats  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  admit  that  air- 
power,  developed  to  maximum  efficiency,  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  modern  warfare,  is  one.  But 
the  biggest  barrier  to  a  program  of  mass  production 
of  Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  Bombers  is  the  fact 
that  America  has  not  yet  mobilized  all  her  strength 
by  adopting  Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription, but  instead  still  persists  in  partial  Con- 
scription, by  conscripting  manpower  only. 

Under  present  national  methods  of  conducting 
our  war  effort,  control  of  war  industry,  plant  equip- 
ment  and  material  remains  largely  in  the  hands  of 
corporations,  which  in  accordance  with  the  time-dis- 
honored system  of  so-called  free  enterprise,  operate 
only  on  a  profit  basis.     It  was  necessary  for  gov- 


ernment to  disburse  huge  subsidies  to  them  and  to 
guarantee  them  luscious  profits  before  they  would 
even  retool  and  start  their  wheels  turning  in  war 
material  production. 

For  the  aircraft  industries  to  junk  or  retool  their 
present  eguipment  now,  as  would  be  necessary  to 
change  bomber  designs,  and  to  go  into  mass  pro- 
duction of  these  long-range  Flying  Wing  Bombers, 
would  take  away  all  their  profits  already  accumu- 
lated and  throw  them  deep  into  the  red  with  no 
chance  of  ever  again  'getting  into  the  money.' 

But,  conscript  and  put  on  the  government  pay- 
roll, all  executives,  technicians  and  working  per- 
sonnel of  these  industries;  conscript  the  plants, 
equipment  and  materiel,  make  the  entire  aircraft 
industry  a  functional  part  of  a  completely  coordi- 
nated government  -  administered  war  production 
program  in  which  price  and  profit  could  no  longer 
interfere,  and  within  six  months  these  mightiest, 
most  lethal  weapons  of  war  could  be  rolling  off  pro- 
duction lines  even  more  rapidly  than  the  much  less 
efficient  aircraft  have  been  rolling  out  in  the  last 
3  years. 

WHO  IS  PAYING  FOR  THIS  DELAY?  HOW 
MUCH?     WITH  WHAT?    You  know  the  answer. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  the  delay  in  installing 
Total  Conscription  costs  us  in  terms  of  our  towering 
national  debt.  In  this  phase  of  our  war  effort  Price 
System  methods  are  notably  and  wonderfully  effi- 
cient! Our  debt  production  lines  operate  so  smooihly 
and  rapidly  that  even  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  total 
owed  by  the  Government  of  these  United  States 
had  reached  approximately  50  billion  dollars.     By 


TECHNOCRACY'S 
FLYING  WING  BOMBER 

Rang-e— Over  12,000  miles 
Ceiling:— 35,000  to  40,000  feet 
Wing-spread — 330  feet 
Speed— Over  300  M.P.H. 
Bomb  Load — 50  tons 


A  fleet  of  these  bombers,  operating- 
from  their  base  HERE,  on  this  Con- 
tinent, could  blast  the  heart  of  Hi- 
rohito's  strong-hold  to  atomo  ON  A 
NON-STOP  FLIGHT. 
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July  4,  1943,  it  was  nearly  three  times  that  amount 
or  approximately  141  billion  dollars.  Only  a  year 
later  by  July  4th  of  this  year  it  was  203  Vi  billion 
dollars  and  by  the  end  of  1944  it  is  expected  to 
amount  to  300  billion  dollars.  Three  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  is  2,300  dollars  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  these  United  States.  If  we  average  3.2 
persons  per  family  it  is  over  7000  dollars  for  each 
American  family.  And  even  if  we  accept  the  very  op- 
timistic estimate  of  150  billions  as  the  total  postwar 
annual  national  income,  7,000  dollars  is  over  seven 
times  that  total  annual  income  per  family. 

Obviously  most  of  this  tremendous  debt  load  was 
created  by  a  war,  which  we  could  not  avoid.  But 
we  can  still  avert  all  further  overloading  by  adop- 
tion of  Total  Conscription  NOW.  For  this  design  of 
National  Operation  specifies  definitely  the  freezing 
of  the  entire  governmental,  corporate  and  private 
debt  structure  for  the  duration  and  for  six  months 
thereafter.  By  placing  all  citizens  in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  with  the  same  allowance  of  pay, 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical  attention  as 
those  in  the  armed  forces;  by  the  controlling  of  all 
flow  lines  of  goods  and  services  by  the  Govern- 
ment (as  specified),  financial  disbursement  by  the 
Government  would  be  reduced  to  the  issuance  of 
salary  checks  only.  The  taking  of  huge  profits  by 
corporations  now  engaged  in  filling  government 
orders  for  war  materiel  would  cease.  The  present 
necessity  of  financing  much  of  our  war  expense  by 
wholesale  issuance  of  long  term  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  the  so-called  selling  of  these  bonds  to 
the  banks  would  disappear.  Hence,  the  national 
debt  would  remain  static  at  the  point  reached  when 
the  specifications  of  Total  Conscription  were  made 
operative. 

A  SPECIES  OF  MAGIC 

Do  you  realize  how  the  procedure  of  govern- 
ment bond  financing  through  the  banks  pours 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  small  privileged  class  at 
the  expense  of  more  debt  to  be  carried,  more  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  the  great  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens? Suppose,  for  instance,  we  are  spending  80 
million  dollars  for  a  new  battleship.  Uncle  Sam 
issues  bonds  for  the  80  million  dollars  and  deposits 
them  with  a  bank.  It  is  said  that  the  Government 
sells  these  bonds,  that  the  bank  buys  them.  But 
where  does  the  bank  get  the  money  to  buy  them? 
It  does  not  get  the  money.  It  creates  it  by  a  spe- 
cies of  magic. 
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Any  other  corporation  or  person  even  attempting 
these  tactics  would  soon  be  out  of  circulation  be- 
hind the  bars  of  the  nearest  penitentiary.  For  the 
banker  alone  is  allowed  to,  and  encouraged  to, 
transmute  black  ink  into  red  gold  or  its  equivalent 
— c  r  e  d  i  t — a  very  inexpensive  procedure  for  the 
banker.  The  banker,  on  receipt  of  the  80  million 
dollars  of  bonds,  simply  turns  to  a  blank. page  in 
his  ledger  and  opens  a  credit  account  of  that 
amount  for  the  Government,  against  which  the  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  to  draw  checks  and  disburse  them 
for  the  construction  of  the  battleship.  Thus  the 
banker  has  created  out  of  thin  air  the  money  it  uses 
to  buy  the  bonds,  which  the  people  of  these  United 
States  must  one  day  redeem  from  the  banks  and  on 
which  they  must,  in  the  meantime,  pay  interest  to 
the  banks! 

Furthermore,  suppose  the  bonds  draw  2V2  per- 
cent interest  and  run  for  40  years,  as  most  of  them 
do.  At  maturity  date  we  will  have  paid  the  bank- 
ers 80  million  dollars  in  interest.  So  our  battleship 
will  have  cost  not  80  million  dollars  but  160  million 
dollars;  80  million  dollars  for  its  construction  plus 
the  80  millions  we  have  paid  the  bankers  in  inter- 
est for  an  extension  of  credit  which  cost  the  bank- 
ers only  a  few  cents  worth  of  ink!  We  will  have 
made  the  bank  a  present  of  80  million  dollars.  So 
although  we  are  fighting  only  one  war  we  are  pay- 
ing for  two.  Who  loses  and  who  wins  here?  Who 
pays  the  piper  and  how  much?  Do  you  need  to 
turn  to  the  back  of  the  book  for  the  answer?  If 
you  have  the  answer  now  how  do  you  like  it? 

Men  and  women  of  America — the  Price  System 
in  America  and  its  beneficiaries  are  calling  the  tune 
for  us  and  the  tune  is  sickening  and  sour.  Yet  we 
continue  to  pay  the  Piper.  For  our  failure  to  install 
Total  Conscription  of  the  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money  of  America,  we  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent, are  paying  and  paying  dearly  now,  in  the 
wasting  of  our  natural  resources,  in  the  tremendous 
accumulation  of  debt,  and  in  the  blood  and  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  men  and  boys. 
If,  when  peace  comes,  we  shall  still  not  have  in- 
stalled this  overall  operational  design,  we  shall 
continue  to  pay  and  pay  still  further  in  the  impover- 
ishment and  suffering  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans,  and  in  the  widespread  social  chaos 
which  will  inevitably  result.  For  whom  or  for  what 
are  we  who  are  most  concerned  waiting?  Endorse 
and  Demand  Total  Conscription  Now! 

—N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 
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Traffic  Robot 


A  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  GADGET  HAS  BROUGHT 
ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS  IN  DOWNTOWN  SEATTLE 


SEATTLE'S  worst  traffic  whirlpool  has  been 
brought  under  control  by  the  installation  of  a 
typically  American  'gadget.'  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Seattle's  City  Traffic  Engineer,  J.  W.  Bollong, 
a  'Traffic  Robot'  has  been  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  5th  Avenue  South,  Airport  Way  and  Dearborn 
Street,  where  fifteen  conflicting  movements  formerly 
caused  the  worst  traffic  hazard  in  the  city.  This 
installation  demonstrates  the  ingenuity  of  the  Amer- 
ican engineer  in  devising  a  method  of  automatic 
control  operated  on  actuated  by  the  approaching 
traffic  itself. 

The  'eyes'  of  the  robot  are  the  detector  units, 
which  are  magnetic  and  are  concealed  beneath  the 
pavement.  They  indicate  the  presence  and  move- 
ment of  approaching  vehicles. 

The  'brain'  is  the  control  itself,  a  wonderful  mech- 
anism operating  the  signals  by  means  of  electronics 
to  meet  the  traffic  demand,  whatever  it  may  be. 
With  this  a  u  to  m  a  t  o  n  fair  play  is  meted  out  to 
all  vehicles  with  mechanical  impartiality — to  the 
smallest  number  or  to  the  heaviest  traffic  stream. 

PAGE  PROF.  EINSTEIN 

Says  the  Seattle  Times,  Aug.  11: 

It  can  see,  add,  subtract,  remember,  keep 
a  stopwatch  on  tour  or  more  directions  of 
traiiic,  and  in  short,  do  the  work  of  a  dozen 
or  more  policemen — only  better  because  ot 
split-second  accuracy  of  timing  and  me- 
chanical precision. 

Magnetic  detectors  are  placed  in  each  traffic  lane 
from  90  to  100  feet  back  from  the  intersection,  and 
their  detection  of  the  approach  of  vehicles  is  accom- 
plished by  the  vehicles  themselves  passing  and 
registering  their  approach  on  a  radio  tube  within 
the  controller.  If  a  certain  pre-arranged  interval 
elapses  after  the  detector  has  been  passed,  the  green 
light  will  shine,  the  controller  giving  right-of-way 
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where  the  greatest  demand  is  shown;  the  controller 
always  'remembering'  any  vehicle  that  has  crossed 
a  detector  on  an  opposing  stream  and  is  there 
waiting. 

The  desired  function  of  any  mechanical  signal 
eguipment  is  to  move  traffic  at  an  intersection 
safely  and  guickly,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as 
possible.  At  intersections  where  traffic  flow  is 
dense  and  there  are  relatively  the  same  demands 
from  one  direction  of  movement  as  from  the  other, 
fixed  time  signals — that  is,  signals  with  fixed  time 
controllers — have  been  found  adequate.  Their  con- 
trolling mechanism  is  set  to  allow  vehicle  move- 
ment from  one  direction  for  a  determined  period 
and  then  allow  it  to  move  in  another  direction  for 
a  determined  period.  The  share  of  the  complete 
time  cycle  which  is  justified  to  each  movement  is 
determined  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  average 
needs,  found  through  study  of  one  movement 
against  the  other. 

It  is  not  possible  in  some  cases,  however,  to  set  a 
mechanical  timer  and  expect  it  to  move  traffic  with- 
out some  loss  of  vehicle  time  throughout  the  day; 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  traffic  densities  change 
and  demands  vary  from  one  hour  to  the  next.  To 
sum  it  up,  a  fixed  time  signal  is  not  sufficiently 
flexible  in  its  operation  to  allow  vehicles  to  take 
advantage  of  every  second  and  move  without  de- 
lay. 

Function  of  the  'vehicle  actuated'  controller  is  to 
'remember'  just  what  the  demands  are  from  each 
street  or  lane  of  movement,  recording  the  presence 
of  each  vehicle  in  the  order  of  its  arrival,  and  al- 
lowing the  vehicles  to  move  in  the  order  of  their 
priority.  Such  a  system  takes  advantage  of  every 
possible  second  of  time  and  causes  no  one  to  waif 
unnecessarily. 

When  necessary,  pedestrians  are  recorded  on 
the  controller  by  means  of  a  push  button  located  at 
the  curb  and  are  given  their  crossing  time  accord- 
ing to  the  same  priority. 
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The  controller  is  so  arranged  that  the  right-of 
way  remains  continually  on  the  street  which  used 
it  last,  until  'called'  by  traffic  approaching  on  one 
of  the  other  entrances.  However,  switches  are  pro- 
vided which  can  be  set,  if  desired,  so  that  the  right- 
of-way  will  return  automatically  to  rest  on  any 
selected  street,  in  the  absence  of  traffic  passing 
through  the  intersection. 

Cars  approaching  a  red  light  on  any  street  are 
given  the  right-of-way  immediately,  unless  traffic 
on  the  other  street  is  using  the  intersection.  If  the 
intersection  is  actually  being  used  by  traffic  on  the 
opposing  street,  waiting  cars  are  given  the  right-of- 
way  to  proceed  at  the  first  break  in  opposing  traf- 
fic. If  no  break  occurs  naturally  in  opposing  traffic, 
this  traffic  is  automatically  stopped  at  the  end  of  a 
reasonable  maximum  waiting  period  and  the  wait- 
ing cars  are  given  the  right-of-way. 

When  continuous  traffic  on  any  entering  street  is 
stopped  by  the  operation  of  the  maximum  period  to 
allow  waiting  traffic  on  one  of  the  other  entering 
streets  to  use  the  intersection,  the  right-of-way  re- 
verts at  the  first  opportunity  to  the  street  on  which 
the  continuous  traffic  flow  was  interrupted. 

FLOW  OF  TRAFFIC  GOVERNS 

Time  of  the  green  period  on  each  street  is  gov- 
erned by  the  flow  of  traffic  on  that  street.  Each 
vehicle  approaching  an  intersection  under  such 
conditions  affects  the  control  so  as  to  extend  the 
green  period,  and  is  thus  protected.  The  control, 
therefore,  allows  only  such  time  as  is  actually 
needed  on  each  street  in  accordance  with  immedi- 
ate traffic  demands. 

As  a  further  refinement,  two  types  of  magnetic 
detectors  are  provided;  one  type  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  traffic  proceeding  in  either  direction,  and 
the  other  type  which  will  be  affected  by  traffic  pro- 
ceeding in  one  direction  only. 

Research  is  now  being  made  in  the  use  of  this 
detecting  apparatus  to  automatically  count  traffic 
by  its  passage,  and  list  the  same  on  an  automatic 
recording  apparatus. 


COVER  PICTURE 
THE  TRAFFIC  ROBOT  OF  AIRPORT  WAY.    In- 

tersection  of  Airport  Way,  5th  Avenue  So.,  and  Dear- 
born St.,  Seattle,  Washington.  Seattle's  worst  'traffic 
whirlpool'  is  now  under  perfect  control  even  during 
the  8  o'clock  morning  traffic  peak. 

— Courtesy  City  Traffic  Engineer,  Seattle. 


TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affi- 
liation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance— a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Pump  Priming 


DOES  THE  MONETARY  CONFERENCE  PLAN  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  RAID  ON  U.S.  TREASURY? 


The  average  Ameiican  seems  to  have  acquired 
an  inferiority  complex  with  respect  to  money  ques- 
tions because  he  has  been  conditioned  to  think  that 
national  and  international  money  manipulation  is 
too  complicated  tor  him  to  understand. 

It  the  reader  can  understand  his  financial  deal- 
ings with  his  grocer  he  can  understand  this  article. 


WHEN  America  emerged  from  the  first  World 
War  geared  to  an  unlimited  market  and 
found  that  market  vanishing,  drastic  steps 
were  necessary  to  prevent  industrial  collapse.  War 
contracts  and  war  spending  tided  the  nation  over 
until  1921,  when  a  severe  depression  ensued.  The 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  needed  American  goods. 
Europe  had  no  money.  America  loaned  the  money 
to  purchase  American  commodities  and  thus  kept 
Americans  employed  and  out  of  the  breadlines. 

The  racket  was  so  good  that  it  was  extended  to 
South  America,  where  public  buildings  and  general 
pork  barrel  projects  were  constructed  with  American 
materials  paid  for  by  bonds  bought  by  American 
investors.  These  expenditures,  coupled  with  ex- 
pansion of  installment  buying  and  stock  market 
gambling,  financed  a  Price  System  prosperity  that 
lasted  until  Black  Friday  of  October  1929  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem structure.  The  depression  which  followed  con- 
tinued until  the  present  war,  despite  the  expedients 
of  the  New  Deal. 

For  those  who  are  suffering  from  money  inferior- 
ity complexes,  the  phenomena  may  be  simply  ex- 
plained. Mr.  X.  is  unemployed,  hence  has  no  buy- 
ing power.  He  explains  to  his  grocer  that  he  needs 
food.  The  grocer  furnishes  the  food,  upon  X's 
promise  to  pay.  This  is  known  as  credit.  The  gro- 
cer disposes  of  the  food,  and  keeps  his  clerk  em- 
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ployed.  Mr.  X.  does  not  get  a  job:  he  cannot  keep 
his  promise  to  pay.  Mr.  X.  has  eaten  the  food.  The 
grocer  must  pay  for  it.  Now  if  the  grocer  has  a 
large  percentage  of  customers  similar  to  Mr.  X., 
when  the  wholesaler  demands  payment  the  grocer 
goes  out  of  business. 

Let  Mr.  X  egual  Europe  and  South  America, 
and  the  United  States  egual  the  grocer,  and  the 
conclusion  is  just  what  happened  in  1929. 

However,  to  carry  the  analogy  further,  the  gro- 
cer is  an  adroit  persuasive  fellow.  When  he  is  no- 
tified by  the  wholesaler  to  pay  up  'or  else',  he  goes 
to  his  banker  and  explains  the  ups  and  downs  of 
his  business  as  merely  a  cycle;  that  at  present  he 
is  at  the  low  point  of  the  cycle,  but  that  if  the  banker 
will  lend  him  some  money  he  will  be  able  to  pay 
up  when  the  cycle  reaches  tops  again.  So  long  as 
the  grocer  can  borrow  from  his  banker  he  will  keep 
in  business  and  his  clerk  will  be  employed.  Sooner 
or  later  the  banker  will  quit  being  a  sucker,  the 
grocer  will  be  out  of  business,  the  banker  will 
have  trouble  with  the  bank  examiner,  and  the  clerk 
will  be  unemployed. 

GROCER  CANNOT  START  A  WAR 

Unfortunately  for  the  grocer,  he  cannot  start  a 
war  to  keep  in  business,  as  can  nations;  and  therein 
lies  the  only  difference  between  international  and 
neighborhood  finance. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  when  it 
became  evident  that  private  enterprise,  despite  the 
donations  by  the  Hoover  Administration  through  the 
R.F.C.,  was  incapable  of  shortening  the  breadlines, 
the  economic  theory  of  Lord  Keynes  was  put  into 
operation.  Keynes'  theory  is  that  there  is  a  natural 
economic  cycle  in  business,  wherein  prosperity  and 
depressions  follow  in  an  orderly  manner;  which 
may  be  depicted  by  tying  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
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to  a  wheel  and  then  rolling  the  wheel  along  the 
ground. 

When  the  marker  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cycle 
the  Government  must  get  buying  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  so  that  the  upswing  will  be  ac- 
celerated. Then  it  must  recover  the  money  by  tax- 
ation. The  process  at  the  bottom  of  the  cycle  is 
likened  to  the  priming  of  a  pump.  When  a  pump 
is  dry,  pour  a  little  water  into  it  and  pump  the  han- 
dle vigorously,  and  soon  the  water  will  flow  forth 
in  a  steady  stream.  Then  fill  a  bucket  with  water 
and  set  it  aside  until  the  inevitable  time  when  the 
pump  again  will  be  dry. 

Lord  Keynes  is  described  as  an  international 
economist.  His  words  are  listened  to  with  great 
r  e  s  p  e  ct  by  politicians,  and  he  is  bangueted  by 
bankers  and  Chambers  of  Commerce;  for  an  econo- 
mist is  'celebrated'  when  his  theories  mean  profit 
to  the  private  enterprisers. 

SCIENCE  OR  'SEANCE'? 

Merryle  Rukeyser,  himself  an  economic  expert 
selling  a  newspaper  column  to  the  American  press, 
has  this  to  say  of  the  economist  and  economics: 

Economics  is  hardly  a  science.  One  cyn- 
ical though  learned  industrialist  proposes 
that  economics  be  referred  to  as  a  'seance' 
rather  than  a  science. 

Edward  E.  Brown,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  after  mingling 
with  monetary  theorists  during  the  period 
when  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  mone- 
tary conference,  remarked  that  an  economist 
is  a  fellow  who  has  read  the  other  fellow's 
books. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  August  10, 
1944. 

Yet  evidently  an  economic  theory  is  not  readily 
disproved.  Pump  priming  was  indulged  in  until 
1937  and  the  pump  was  operating  fairly  well.  At 
least  few  people  were  starving.  At  the  urging  of 
private  enterprisers,  who  insisted  that  they  could 
carry  on  without  government  help  and  govern- 
ment spending,  the  Administration  consented  to  cut 
the  spending  from  $350,000,000  a  month  to 
$75,000,000,  and  the  'recession'  resulted.  This  was 
a  beautiful  term  to  describe  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Price  System  structure.  The  sudden  stoppage 
of  industry  frightened  the  New  Dealers  as  well  as 
the  enterprisers,  and  Congress  guickly  restored  the 
spending.     Before  the  renewed  spending  could  be 
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felt,  the  recession  egualed  in  six  months,  two  years 
of  the  previous  depression. 

The  Government  has  never  stopped  the  priming 
since  that  tragic  occasion,  nor  did  the  pump  flow 
freely  until  the  war  stepped  up  the  spending  to  as- 

Recently  we  have  had  an  international  confer- 
ence of  money  'experts',  headed  by  the  same  Lord 
Keynes  (believe  it  or  not)  who  brought  with  him  his 
same  old  theory  of  pump  priming,  now  to  be  ap- 
plied on  an  international  scale.  (Thus  proving  that 
you  can  never  disprove  an  economic  theory  to  an 
economist.) 

And  who  is  to  do  most  of  the  priming?  You  prob- 
ably guessed  it — Uncle  Sam,  alias  Uncle  Shylock 
and  Uncle  Sucker. 

Moreover  the  plan  was  adopted  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  and  is  soon  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress for  ratification.  The  public  is  admonished 
that  the  technical  intricacies  are  unexplainable  to 
them.  Simply,  there  are  two  plans  adopted,  both 
of  which  are  to  be  put  into  operation.  One  is  called 
'International  Monetary  Stabilization  Fund.' 

This  fund  is  to  be  between  8  and  10  billion  dol- 
lars. All  participating  nations  are  to  subscribe  to 
this  fund  according  to  guotas  based  on  national 
income.  The  United  States  is  to  subscribe 
$2,740,000,000;  Br  tain  $1,300,000,000;  Russia 
$1,200,000,000,  with  the  balance  in  varying  amounts 
from  the  other  nations.  One-guarter  must  be  paid 
in  gold;  the  remainder  in  currency  of  the  subscrib- 
ing nations. 

When  a  country's  exports  are  smaller  than  her 
imports,  and  she  is  unable  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  she  may  withdraw  100  percent  of 
her  guota,  plus  the  amount  of  gold  she  has  depos- 
ited. 

DON'T  TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR  GROCER 

Obviously  her  currency  is  valueless  in  interna- 
tional trade,  or  she  would  not  need  the  fund.  She 
can  draw  out  100  percent  of  good  currency  from 
the  fund  in  exchange  for  her  worthless  currency 
and  in  addition,  get  her  gold  back.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous proposal  of  the  world's  money  'experts.'  Don't 
try  a  similar  scheme  on  your  grocer  or  the  'law' 
will  call  at  your  door. 

A  very  frank  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of 
this  confidence  scheme  is  given  by  Ralph  Robey, 
writing  in  Newsweek,  July  17. 

Some  months  ago  a  group  of  American 
and  British  economists  spent  an  evening  in 
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New  York  discussing  the  so-called  Keynes 
and  White  (American  expert)  plans  for  post- 
war monetary  stability.  Finally  one  of  the 
Americans  turned  to  one  of  the  Britishers 
and  rather  bluntly  accused  Keynes  of  hav- 
ing designed  a  plan  which  would  enable 
the  British  Empire  to  get  our  goods  for  noth- 
ing. The  reply  he  got  from  the  Britisher  was, 
7  think  that  is  a  fair  accusation,  and  our  de- 
fense is  simply  that  we  thought  that  was 
what  America  wanted.' 

Mr.  Robey  explains  the  other  plan,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank.  It  is  to  have  a  capitalization  of 
$10,000,000,000,  of  which  your  Uncle  Samuel  will 
donate  $3,500,000,000.  This  plan  is  really  better 
than  the  other  for  a  raid  on  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. The  fund  will  be  operated  as  a  bank,  but  with 
this  difference:  they  are  obliged  to  loan  to  the  bank- 
rupt nations  and  may  not  look  into  the  credit  stand- 
ing of  the  borrower.  Moreover,  they  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  $10,000,000,000.  The  fund  may  be  used 
to  guarantee  private  loans.  Thus  many  times  the 
10  billions  may  be  loaned. 

OBLIGATORY  LOANS 

Mr.  Robey  has  the  following  to  say  about  this 
plan: 

In  the  light  of  that  provision  (obligatory 
loans)  it  is  easy  to  answer  the  question  of 
where  the  program,  if  adopted,  would  leave 
the  United  States.  It  would  leave  us  in  the 
position  of  being  obliged  to  finance  any 
hare-brained  scheme  a  foreign  nation  may 
adopt.  To  call  such  a  program  international 
cooperation  is  manifestly  absurd.  It  is  simp- 
ly financial  frenzy  on  the  international  level. 

While  Mr.  Robey  and  others  are  much  concerned 
with  the  probability  that  the  United  States  is  being 
taken  for  a  financial  ride,  the  real  significance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  so  palpable  a  fraud  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  It  is  startling  evidence  of 
the  incapability  of  those  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  our  government,  and  of  our  economy,  to  find 
any  methodology  whereby  the  Price  System  can  be 
made  to  operate  in  the  perilous  days  to  come  with 
the  peace. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  REPEAT  HISTORY 

The  expedients  of  the  previous  peace  period, 
even  though  they  have  proved  unavailing,  are  to  be 
restored  again  because  all  the  possibilities  of  Price 
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System  operation  have  been  exhausted.  Nor  are 
all  the  conditions  which  we  soon  must  face  more 
than  vaguely  similar  to  those  which  followed  the 
last  war  and  the  great  depression. 

Our  technological  advances  reguire  a  vastly 
greater  output  of  production  than  then.  In  1933,  a 
million  dollar  order  would  employ  a  given  number 
of  men  twice  as  long  as  it  will  today.  Even  as  com- 
pared with  1939  industry  must  sell  a  third  more  of 
its  product  in  order  to  employ  the  same  number  of 
men.  In  addition,  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  more 
workers  available  through  youth  growing  up. 
Should  the  experience  of  the  period  following 
World  War  I  be  repeated,  a  large  percentage  of 
women  workers  never  before  employed  will  wish 
to  remain  in  industry  and  business. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  followed  the  procedure  of  the  un- 
employed Mr.  X  and  borrowed  to  keep  Americans 
from  starving.  The  government  debt  then  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $16,000,000,000.  It  is  now 
$210,000,000,000,  and  steadily  going  up. 

A  nation  is  no  different  than  the  grocer.  Credit 
can  be  expanded  only  so  far.  An  examination  of 
American  financial  history  discloses  numerous  oc- 
casions when  prosperity  reached  its  limit  of  credit 
expansion,  or  the  expansion  of  currency,  and  col- 
lapsed. There  is  a  point  of  financial  tolerance  be- 
yond which  credit  cannot  expand  in  the  operation 
of  a  price  system:  the  greater  the  expansion  the 
greater  the  collapse.  Our  expansions  of  money  and 
credit  in  preceding  periods  were  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  that  of  this  period.  The  collapse  will 
be  complete. 

Yet  our  economists  have  nothing  better  than  the 
International  Stabilization  Fund  and  Bank  to  offer. 

Back  of  this  international  swindle  is  the  chimera 
of  foreign  trade.  Public  spokesmen  repeatedly  state 
that  we  must  have  foreign  trade  for  prosperity. 
President  Johnston  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  his  trip  to  Soviet  Russia,  exploded 
this  delusion  unconsciously.  Newsweek  of  July  3, 
under  title,  'Johnston's  Red  Rainbow,'  referring  to 
his  trip  states  that  he  was  promised  billions  of  pur- 
chases of  American  products  by  Russian  authori- 
ties: 

That  naturally  brought  up  the  question  of 

how  Russia  could  pay  for  these  imports 

The  American  capacity  to  absorb  these 
products  (furs,  manganese,  tungsten,  etc.) 
is  strictly  limited  and  certainly  does  not  ap- 
proach 'many  billions.'   How  can  the  United 
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States,  unwilling  to  lower  taiifis  and  admit 
foreign  products  in  guantity,  ever  be  re- 
paid for  the  surplus  goods  which  its  plants 
are  geared  to  export?    Financial  experts  at 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  Conference 
at  Bretton  Woods  were  scheduled  to  come 
up  with  one  reply.    But  the  only  answer  the 
Russians  could  think  of  was  credit  .  .  . 
The  references  to  surplus  goods  and  the  tariff  are 
examples  of  magazine  double  talk.     America  can- 
not import  goods  which  she  also  produces,  without 
closing  American  plants  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, at  least  to  the  extent  that  employment  is  in- 
creased by  the  products  sold  in  foreign  trade. 

The  press  carried  the  statement  of  Mr.  Johnston, 
made  upon  his  return,  wherein  he  said  America 
could  have  unlimited  trade  with  Russia  provided 
credit  were  extended  over  10,  20,  or  30  year  peri- 


ods. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  president  does 
not  explain  how  Russia  will  repay  at  the  ends  of 
those  periods.  Try  that  10,  20,  or  30  year  credit 
proposition  on  your  grocer! 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  patiently  explained  to  all 
who  would  listen,  that  the  Price  System  is  in  its  last 
days:  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  an  era 
wherein  technological  progression  has  made  obso- 
lete the  age-old  methodology  of  distributing  goods 
and  services  through  use  of  the  medium  of  money. 
America  has  reached  the  point  in  this  progression 
where  its  industrial  plant  is  geared  to  operate  upon 
an  abundance  level.  Abundance  cannot  be  distrib- 
uted at  a  price — a  fact  that  even  the  'experts'  admit. 
We  are  fighting  the  war  with  the  best  imple- 
ments science  can  provide;  yet  we  are  facing  the 
peace  with  monetary  conferences! 

—Charles  T.  Hickey. 


A  Soldier  Looks  at  Total  Conscription 


TECHNOCRAT:  The  United  States  is  now  en- 
gaged in  her  most  trying  task,  fighting  a  To- 
tal War.  She  is  fighting  with  the  most  mod- 
ern and  efficient  military  weapons  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Yet,  while  her  armies  are 
supplied  with  the  best  eguipment  that  the  ma- 
chine age  can  supply,  under  the  handicaps 
of  existing  social  controls,  her  economic 
structure  is  hopelessly  outdated,  t  h  e  off- 
spring of  an  age  that  knew  no  machines. 
As  a  result  many  people,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  are  proposing  a  change  in  that  eco- 
nomic structure  that  will  make  it  compatible 
with  the  tremendous  changes  that  modern 
industry  has  wrought,  and  to  make  possible 
full  use  of  our  resources  that  we  may  bring 
our  battle  to  a  successful  and  early  victory. 
Among  these  people  have  been  scientists, 
laborers,  housewives,  engineers  .... 

SOLDIER:  Pardon  me,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  few  gues- 
tions. 

Tech.:  Would  you  mind  waiting  until  after  the  pro- 
gram?    I'll  ans  .... 

Sold.:  I'm  sorry,  but  I  haven't  any  time  to  spend 
waiting. 

Tech.:    Yes,  but — 
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Sold.:  And,  furthermore,  I've  got  a  right  to  ask  all 
the  guestions  I  want. 

Tech.:    Well,  who  are  you? 

Sold.:  I'm  someone  you  forgot  to  mention  .  .  .  I'm 
one  of  the  guys  who  died  in  Bataan,  I'm  one 
of  the  guys  wounded  in  Northern  France. 
I'm  one  of  the  guys  who  effected  a  success- 
ful landing  on  Saipan.  And  there's  nobody 
who  has  more  right  to  know  what  this  Total 
Conscription  is  about  than  I. 

Tech.:  Okay,  Soldier,  I  guess  you're  right.  What 
would  you  like  to  know  about  Total  Con- 
scription? 

Sold.:  First  of  all,  why  do  we  need  Total  Conscrip- 
tion? 

Tech.    Well,  let's  see.    You  make  $50  a  month. 

Sold.:     Right. 

Tech.:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Americans  who 
are  making  $50  an  hour  and  sit  at  home 
while  you  risk  your  life? 

Sold.:  That  sure  gets  my  goat,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
let  that  interfere  with  the  job  of  winning  the 
war. 

Tech.:  But  it  is  interfering  with  your  job,  with  our 
job. 

Sold.:     How  do  you  mean?  (Cont'd  on  page  20.) 
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GERMANS  UNVEIL  ROCKET  FIGHTER 

WITH  THE  U.  S.  THIRD  ARMY,  France.—  (UP)— The 
Luftwaffe's  new  "mystery"  plane,  a  rocket-propelled  fighter 
capable  of  amazing  speed,  has  been  thrown  into  action  on 
the  western  front,  fliers  of  the  American  19th  attack  com- 
mand disclosed. 

Bomber  crews  revealed  they  encountered  the  new  ship, 
described  as  a  Messerschmitt-163,  during  recent  raiding  mis- 
sions.   The  plane  was  said  to  resemble  a  flying  bat  wing. 

FILAMENT  'JIG*  SPEEDS  OUTPUT  OF 
RADIO  TUBES 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  16.— (UP)— The  "lily  jig,"  an  inven- 
tion of  two  employes  of  the  Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works,  Inc.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  saving  42,000  operator-hours  yearly  in  man- 
ufacture of  military-type  radio  tubes,  according  to  the  War 
Production  Board.  It  also  allows  14  operators  and  12  spot- 
welding  machines  to  be  released  for  other  duties,  W.  P.  B. 
says. 

The  critical  stage  in  the  assembly  of  miniature  radio 
tubes  is  the  threading  of  a  hair  like  filament  into  the  tube. 
It  must  go  through  a  microscopic  hole  in  the  top  mica  and 
pass  by  a  damper  bar  and  a  network  of  grid  wires. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  "lily  jig"  this  was  accom- 
plished in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion,  but  the  new  invention  au- 
tomatically places  the  filament  in  the  top  hole  so  that  it 
passes  by  the  proper  side  of  the  damper  bar  to  the  bottom 
mica  when  vibration  is  applied  by  means  of  an  electrical 
buzzer. 

ALUMINUM  CUT  ORDERED  IN  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  30.— (AP)— Two  Pacific  Northwest 
aluminum  plants  —  Spokane  and  Troutdale,  Or.  — were  or- 
dered to  cut  monthly  production  by  a  total  of  9,000,000 
pounds  of  aluminum  ingots  last  night. 

The  facilities  were  included  in  a  War  Production  Board 
order  which  cut  approximately  30,000,000  pounds  from  the 
monthly  production  figures,  and  reduced  total  output  of  the 
light  metal  to  slightly  less  than  half  the  peak  188,000,000 
pounds  a  month  reached  early  last  winter. 

Four  Aluminum  Company  of  America  plants,  including 
one  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  also  were  ordered  to  cut  produc- 
tion, although  the  reductions  were  not  available. 

The  government-owned  plant  in  Los  Angeles,  producers 
of  15,000,000  pounds  monthly  when  running  at  capacity, 
was  shut  down.  July  production  had  been  but  9,500,000 
pounds. 

TOMATOES  ROT  IN  PRICE  DIP 

CLEVELAND,  Aug.  11.— (AP)— Northern  Ohio  growers 
are  watching  tons  of  tomatoes  rotting  in  piles  on  the  ground 
or  unpicked  on  the  vines  in  the  face  of  wholesale  prices  they 
say  are  far  below  actual  production  costs. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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BAUXITE  FOUND  IN  NO.  OREGON 

PORTLAND,  Aug.  29.— (AP)— High-grade  bauxite  ore  de- 
posits in  northern  Washington  County  of  Oregon,  about  30 
miles  northwest  of  Portland,  were  reported  today  by  the 
state  department  of  geology  and  mineral  industries. 

Potential  tonnage  will  run  into  millions,  the  report  said. 
Surface  mining  methods  appear  possible,  as  the  ore  is  near 
the  surface,  covered  by  moderate  thickness  of  silt. 

The  deposits  were  estimated  to  contain  30-35  percent  alu- 
mina, 20-25  percent  iron,  8-10  percent  silica  and  about  0.15 
percent  phosphorus. 

NEW  GENERATOR  BOON  TO  FLYERS 

LOS  ANGELES,  Sept.  1.— (AP)—  Development  of  a  new 
type  generator,  weighing  only  85  pounds  but  supplying  the 
energy  to  do  the  work  of  500  stalwart  men,  was  announced 
today  by  the  Washington  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

The  generators  of  the  alternating  current  type,  soon  will 
be  running  the  hundreds  of  electrical  mechanisms  of  Amer- 
ica's biggest  bombers. 

The  company  said  the  generators  should  meet  the  need 
in  heavier  planes  for  greater  power  to  operate  gun  turrets, 
radios,  instruments,  gyro  wheels,  bomb-bay  doors,  lights 
and  many  other  devices. 

AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY  FACING  PROBLEMS 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  9.— Chairman  Eugene  E.  Wilson 
of  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  said  today  that 
unless  contract  termination  and  surplus  property  disposal 
are  handled  "in  an  orderly  manner"  the  aircraft  industry 
faces  "disaster"  and  possibly  state  control  in  the  postwar 
era. 

Unless  these  problems  are  handled  in  an  orderly  and 
business-like  manner,  Wilson  said,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
industry  would  survive. — Seattle  Times. 

COULEE'S  '44  OUTPUT  5,800,000,000  K.  W. 

GRAND  COULEE,  Aug.  28. — (AP) — Grand  Coulee  Dam 
produced  5,800,000,000  kilowatt  hours  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reported  yesterday. 

The  output  was  double  that  of  the  previous  year  and 
equal  to  the  1921  output  of  all  Pacific  Coast  power  plants. 

DANGEROUS  ABUNDANCE 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  14.— (AP)— Every  effort  "will  continue 
to  be  made"  to  dispose  of  surplus  government  property  with- 
out endangering  "in  any  degree  the  health  of  the  national 
economy,"  E.  L.  Olrich,  head  of  the  Treasury  Office  of  Sur- 
plus Property,  declared  today. 
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When  the  United  States  saw  her  national 
security  threatened  she  immediately  con- 
scripted her  men  for  military  service.  This 
is  the  way  all  great  wars  have  been  fought 
in  the  past,  by  the  Romans,  by  Napoleon, 
by  Bismarck.  But  today's  wars  involve  more  Sold.: 
than  military  service.  They  involve  indus- 
trial service.  For  industry  today,  unlike  in 
the  days  of  Rome  and  Bismarck,  and  Napo- 
leon, is  the  backbone  of  successful  war. 
But  aren't  there  enough  men  in  industry  to- 
day to  back  us  up  at  the  front? 
No!  Under  our  profit  system  men  work  where 
they  receive  the  highest  pay.  Conseguently,  Tech  • 
a  great  number  of  them  have  flocked  to 
high-paying  nonessential  work.  This  has 
caused  serious  man-power  shortages  in  de- 
fense industry.  Under  Total  Conscription, 
Gen.  MacArthur  wouldn't  have  to  issue  a 
plea  for  rubber  workers  to  turn  out  tires, 
and  Calship  wouldn't  have  to  beg  for  re- 
cruits to  build  vital  ships. 
You  mean  that  Total  Conscription  would 
bring  all  labor  under  direct  control  of  the 
Government  for  assignment  wherever  it  is 
most  needed? 

But  that  isn't  all.  Even  more  serious  a  threat 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  Total  War,  than 
man-power  shortage  has  been,  is  the  effect 
of  the  profit  system  on  the  policies  of  corpo- 
rations. 

How  does  that  affect  my  fighting  efficiency? 
Under  our  profit  system,  corporations  have 
to  maintain  a  continuous  flow  of  profits  and 
must  maintain  an  artificial  scarcity  of  com- 
modities in  order  to  preserve  the  price  struc- 
ture. As  a  result  these  corporations  have 
countenanced  the  destruction  of  much 
needed  material  that  was  destined  to  enter 
the  fight  against  Germany  and  Japan.  And 
they  have  maintained  an  under  production, 
where  they  can,  of  this  same  material. 
I  never  thought  of  that.  Sold. 

Certainly  not.  The  big  corporations  know 
that  if  you  ever  learned,  for  example,  of  the 
mass  destruction  of  goods  along  the  Alas- 
kan Highway  or  the  destruction  of  material 
at  the  Sunflower  Ordnance  Plant  near  Kan- 
sas City  you  would  have  their  necks. 
We  sure  would. 
And,  as  corporate  enterprise  raises  prices  at 


home,  the  laborer  must  demand  a  higher 
salary  in  order  to  maintain  his  standard  of 
living.  And  this  freguently  results  in  costly 
strikes  which  also  cut  down  on  the  flow  of 
war  materials  to  you  on  the  battlefield. 

Imagine  if  we  soldiers  fought  on  a  salary 
basis,  and  we  had  to  pay  for  the  supplies 
we  received.  Why,  in  the  middle  of  a  bat- 
tle prices  might  go  up  and  a  whole  army 
might  go  out  on  strike  for  higher  wages.  But, 
meanwhile  the  shells  and  machine  gun  bul- 
lets would  keep  coming  at  us.  We'd  lose 
the  war  pretty  fast. 

You  can  be  sure  of  that. 

Sold.:  But  how  can  Total  Conscription  remove  the 
causes  of  under  production  and  strikes? 

Tech.:  Total  Conscription  would  suspend  the  profit 
system.  Total  Conscription  would  mean 
conscription  of  wealth,  machines,  materiel 
and  money,  as  well  as  the  conscription  of 
men.  Conscription  of  machines  means  that 
the  Government  would  take  over  the  opera- 
tion of  transportation  and  communication, 
of  power  production,  of  mines,  of  oil  wells 
and  of  all  manufacturing  industries.  Con- 
scription of  materiel  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment direct  control  of  foodstuffs,  manufac- 
tured articles  and  the  resources  of  manu- 
facture. This  would  result  in  the  complete 
utilization  of  industry  for  the  war  effort.  Pro- 
duction would  be  pushed  to  a  maximum; 
scarcity  of  material,  due  to  under-production 
and  under-distribution,  would  be  immediately 
halted.  Conscription  of  money  and  elimina- 
tion of  profits  would  prevent  the  existence 
of  the  profit  motive  from  impinging  upon 
war  production. 

But  what  would  happen  to  private  enter- 
prise? 

What  happens  to  private  enterprise  on  the 
battlefield? 

Well,  there  is  none.  Every  soldier  is  a  mem- 
ber of  his  army  and  functions  with  the  army. 
If  every  soldier  did  what  he  wanted  the 
army  would  never  advance.  You'd  have 
men  going  in  all  directions.  No  unified  plan 
of  operations  would  be  possible.  Every  man 
would  take  whatever  job  he  wanted.  You 
might  have  a  dozen  men  loading  a  gun  and 
nobody  firing  it,  and  a  hundred  men  in  the 
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radio  room  and  no  one  in  the  boiler  room. 
We  sure  would  have  a  lot  of  Generals. 

Tech.:  Exactly  ....  Yet,  that  is  just  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  home  front.  There  are  a 
dozen  men  making  truck  bodies  and  not 
enough  making  tires.  There  are  a  hundred 
men  turning  out  war  materials  for  the  front 
and  not  enough  building  ships  to  get  it 
there.  And  all  the  Government  can  do  is 
beg  men  to  change  their  jobs  in  order  to 
protect  their  country  and  save  the  lives  of 
their  sons.  This  is  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
private  enterprise  during  Total  War. 
I  guess  not  everybody  realizes  that  in  this 
war  there  is  no  boundary  between  the  battle 
front  and  the  front  door. 

Right.  Private  enterprise,  during  modern 
war,  is  like  a  team  of  horses  who  want  to 
arrive  at  the  same  destination  but  each  of 
whom  is  pulling  in  a  different  direction  to 
get  there.  This  war  isn't  a  private  enter- 
prise; it  is  a  public  enterprise.  And  as  pub- 
lic enterprise  it  reguires  Total  Conscription. 
How  would  Total  Conscription  improve  pro- 
duction and  distribution? 
Well,  suppose  our  present  home  front  pro- 
duction and  distribution  system  were  used 
on  the  battlefield.  What  do  you  think  would 
happen? 

Each  soldier  would  make  it  known  when  he 
needed  a  new  gun  barrel  or  perhaps  a  box 
of  cartridges.  Then  each  ordnance  officer 
would  send  in  a  bid  to  supply  him,  and  a 
week  later  the  soldier  would  choose  the  one 
whose  bid  was  lowest.  But  the  soldier 
wouldn't  yet  have  the  gun  barrel  or  box  of 
cartridges.  The  ordnance  officer  would  send 
it  to  one  of  the  wholesale  officers  and  the 
wholesale  officer  would  send  it  to  a  retail 
officer  and  the  retail  officer  would  send  it 
to  the  soldier  telling  him  to  come  and  get  it. 
The  retail  officer  would  send  it  to  him  but 
his  truck  was  repossessed  because  he  hadn't 
paid  the  last  installment  on  it.  After  about 
a  month  the  soldier  would  get  his  gun  bar- 
rel or  box  of  cartridges,  but  by  that  time  we 
probably  would  have  lost  the  war. 

Tech.:  And  that's  just  what  is  happening  here  at 
home  under  our  present  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

Sold.:     It  does  sound  bad.    And  Total  Conscription 
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would  change  these  antiguated  methods? 
Under  Total  Conscription  all  the  endless  red 
tape  and  delay  of  middle-men  would  be 
eliminated.  There  would  be  no  bidding  for 
contracts.  Each  industry,  operated  by  its 
own  personnel,  directly  responsible  to  the 
Government,  would  deliver  its  entire  output, 
under  requisition,  directly  to  commodity  ter- 
minals. 

If  the  Government  controls  all  jobs  what  will 
happen  to  people's  salaries? 
Each  person  will  be  conscripted  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and,  just  as  all 
soldiers  receive  the  same  scale  of  pay,  so 
will  all  civilian  soldiers  receive  the  same 
rate  of  pay  for  comparable  services.  Both 
soldiers  and  civilians  will  be  provided  with 
the  same  standard  of  food,  clothing,  housing 
and  medical  attention. 

Say,  that  would  cut  out  a  lot  of  griping  my 
buddies  have  been  doing  over  how  much 
money  the  big  shots  have  been  making  out 
of  their  blood.  But,  wait  a  minute;  if  every- 
one receives  a  small  spending  allowance, 
how  is  my  father  going  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage on  our  farm? 

Your  father  will  not  have  to  pay  off  that 
mortgage  as  long  as  Total  Conscription  is 
in  operation.  Nor  will  your  mother  have  to 
continue  the  weekly  installments  on  her  re- 
frigerator she  has  been  finding  it  so  difficult 
to  meet.  All  mortgages,  rents,  taxes,  debts, 
and  dividends  will  be  frozen  or  suspended 
until  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
Say,  I  wonder  if  Total  Conscription  would 
prevent  inflation. 

It  would  stop  it,  soldier.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  level  of  price  can  be  kept  con- 
stant is  by  the  Government  having  control 
of  the  flow  of  goods  and  services.  With 
such  control  the  Government  can  automati- 
cally freeze  prices.  Once  prices  are  frozen, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  higher  wages. 
Furthermore,  the  national  debt  could  not  in- 
crease since  the  Government  would  no 
longer  have  to  pay  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations billions  of  dollars  for  war  materials. 
In  fact,  the  only  money  the  Government 
would  spend  would  be  in  the  form  of  na- 
tional salaries  and  this  money  would  largely 
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be  returned,  as  it  would  be  spent  only  at 
government  operated  distribution  centers. 
There  is  only  one  thing  more  that  has  been 
bothering  me.  What  happens  to  American 
freedom  under  Total  Conscription? 
Total  Conscription  means  conscription  of 
fighting  power.  It  would  not  affect  the  four 
freedoms  in  any  way.  Nor  does  it  involve 
any  change  whatever  in  the  American  so- 
cial and  political  system.  On  the  contrary, 
Technocracy  Inc.,  in  proposing  Total  Con- 
scription, brings  forth  this  design  in  order  to 
maintain  a  stable  America  in  which  the  four 
freedoms  will  receive  the  greatest  security. 
Total  Conscription  provides  the  design  to 
mobilize  all  America  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  forces  of  fascism  which  today 
threatens  these  freedoms.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  blueprint  for  maintaining  the  stability  of 
the  American  economy  during  this  fight,  a 
stability  which  is  now  threatened,  due  to  the 
profit  system  which  we  have  maintained  to 
date. 

Well,  thanks  mister,  for  the  information.  1 
can  see  now  that  Total  Conscription  is  nec- 
essary. But  what  are  you  on  the  home  front 
doing  about  getting  it  adopted? 
There  are  only  two  constitutional  methods 
by  which  Total  Conscription  can  be  in- 
stalled. One  of  them  is  by  decree  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting  by  vir- 
tue of  the  wartime  powers  vested  in  him  by 
Congress.  The  other  is  by  Congress  itself. 
We  on  the  home  front  are  writing  letters  to 


SEASON'S  GREETINGS 

You  do  have  friends  who  should  have  the 
information  contained  in  this  magazine. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT  will  pre- 
sent them  with  facts  concerning  America's 
postwar  problem  and  Technocracy's  solution. 
Give  your  friends  this  means  of  fully  inform- 
ing themselves  of  America's  opportunity  to 
achieve  her  destiny  of  security  and  abun- 
dance and  to  avoid  impending  disaster. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  and  THE  NORTHWEST 
TECHNOCRAT  will  be  delivered  as  a  special 
seasonal  gift,  just  before  Christmas,  with  an 
artistic  gift  card  bearing  your  name. 
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our  Congressmen  and  Senators,  urging  them 
to  adopt  Total  Conscription  now.  Total  War 
Demands  Total  Conscription! 

— Burt  Alpeit,  11834-1. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF 

RICE  SHOWER 

DICE  fields  of  California — now  planted  from  air- 
planes— have  not  been  injured  by  repeated 
planting  to  the  same  crop,  which  usually  causes 
yields  to  decline. 

Instead  there  has  been  an  increase,  particularly 
gratifying  in  war  time,  of  about  10  bushels  an  acre 
in  the  average  yields  compared  with  the  early 
plantings  before  scientists  and  rice  farmers  learned 
the  methods  of  growing  rice  most  effective  under 
California  conditions. 

For  the  five-year  period  1912-16  the  average  yield 
was  just  under  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  for  1937- 
41  it  was  just  under  70  bushels,  according  to  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports. 

In  part  this  gain  is  credited  to  the  two  improved 
varieties  of  rice,  Caloro  and  Colusa,  selected  from 
imported  rice  varieties  by  rice  breeders  at  the  de- 
partment's ricefield  station  at  Biggs,  Calif. 

Otherwise  the  larger  yields  are  a  result  of  years 
of  experimentation  in  the  mechanization  of  rice 
growing — changing  from  the  old  unlimited  hand- 
and-hoe  work  to  large-scale  and  almost  completely 
mechanized  methods.  In  California  mechanization 
of  rice  growing  includes  widespread  seeding  of  the 
grain  from  low-flying  airplanes. 

Seeding  from  airplanes  is  indirectly  the  result  of 
the  American  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
weed  grasses.  Early  rice  growers  prepared  a  good 
seedbed,  drilled  the  seed  and  flooded  and  later 
drained  the  fields  to  promote  germination,  and  a 
good  stand. 

Under  this  method,  barnyard  grasses  invaded 
the  fields  to  a  point  where  the  cost  of  hand-weeding 
was  prohibitive — $3  to  $5  an  acre.  Experimental 
plantings  showed  rice  would  grow  well  in  Califor- 
nia on  land  kept  covered  with  six  inches  of  water, 
even  though  this  method  required  about  a  quarter 
more  seed. 

Machine  broadcasting  in  flooded  fields  proved 
unpleasant,  and  growers  called  on  flyers  to  do  the 
planting  by  planes.  When  the  rice  ripens  the  fields 
are  drained,  and  tractor-drawn  combines  harvest 
the  crop. — Reprinted  from  The  Seattle  Times. 
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WASHINGTON,  Sept.  5.—  (AP)  —  Senator  Brooks,  Repub- 
lican, Illinois,  protested  in  the  Senate  today  against  the  re- 
cent sale  of  air  bases  in  Canada  and  called  upon  Congress 
to  prohibit  further  sales  of  American-built  aviation  facilities 
in  other  lands  until  American  rights  to  their  use  have  been 
guaranteed  by  treaties. 

Asserting  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  area 
where  future  air  rights  will  be  as  necessary  as  those  in  Can- 
ada to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  Brooks  declared: 

"Yet  the  War  Department  ha:,  already  disposed  of  them 
by  sale  without  first  having  our  country  enter  into  a  treaty 
which  will  establish  our  right  to  future  use  of  these  air 
bases. 

"Nine  of  these  bases  were  constructed  by  the  United 
States  along  the  northwest  staging  route  at  a  cost  of  over 
$37,000,000.  Five  of  these  bases  were  constructed  along  the 
northwest  ferry  route  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000,000.  Plight 
strips  were  constructed  throughout  Canada  at  a  cost  of 
over  $4,000,000. 

"Already,  before  the  war  has  been  won,  our  War  Depart- 
ment has  sold  all  cf  these  bases  and  Flight  strips  at  a  price 
of  almost  $14,000,000  less  than  the  cost  to  us." 
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STATEMENT   OF   THE   OWNERSHIP,   CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND 
MARCH  3,  1933 
Of  THE  NORTHWEST   TECHNOCRAT,   published 
Monthly  at  Seattle,  Washington,  for  October,  1944. 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON! 

COUNTY  OF  KING  J   S 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Lewis  E.  Frazeur,  who 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  The  Northwest  Tech- 
nocrat and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Pos- 
tal Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi- 
tor, managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Section  3,  R.D.  12247,  Technocracy  Inc.;  Edi- 
tor, Lucy  L.  Barnes;  Business  Manager,  Lewis  E.  Frazeur; 
all  with  addresses  at  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporatin,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Section  3,  R.D.  12247,  (813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash.) 
which  is  a  unit  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental  Headquar- 
ters, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  a  non- 
profit, membership,  educational  organization,  with  no  stock 
or  stockholders.  The  officers  of  Section  3  are,  George  F. 
Barney,  Director;  Luella  Cook,  Chief-of-Staff ;  Arthur 
Swanson,  Sec;  Vivian  Silvers,  Treas.;  all  with  addresses 
at  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owner,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  apear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap- 
pears upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  ana  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

LEWIS  E.  FRAZEUR, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

(Seal)  H.  G.  ROSS. 

My  commission  expires  June  22nd,  1946. 
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Blood  Money 


AMID  the  Hollywood  glamourizing  of  this  Price  System  of  ours 
and  the  too,  too  wonderful  results  of  free  enterprise  in  winning 
everything  from  the  soap  derby  to  the  war,  one  great  irony  hits 
us  in  the  face  in  the  midst  of  our  lush  prosperity.  Only  during  a  total 
war  has  the  Price  System  of  United  States  and  Canada  with  all  its 
slobbering  inefficiencies  approached  full  employment  and  prosperous 
living  conditions.  This  startling  fact  must  be  apparent  to  every 
American  today,  that  only  under  a  world  war  can  our  Government 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  only  if  our  Government 
can  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  can  we  as  a 
nation  continue  to  purchase  apparent  full  employment  and  apparent 
prosperity.  Only  during  a  world  war  has  the  Price  System  of  this 
North  America  been  able  to  offer  the  glittering  bribery  to  almost 
every  segment  of  the  national  structure,  a  bribery  so  attractive  that 
it  seduces  all  citizens  into  the  rapturous  acceptance  of  more  of  the 
same ;  of  more  wages  for  the  worker,  greater  salaries  for  the  em- 
ployed, higher  prices  to  tit$  farmer,  more  customers  for  the  business 
man,  greater  profits  for  corporate  enterprise,  and  more  and  better 
rackets  to  create  more  delinquents. 

One  tragic  disaster  that  could  befall  United  States  and  Canada 
at  this  time,  a  disaster  thought  by  some  to  be  more  terrible  than  war, 
would  be  simultaneous  collapse  of  both  Germany  and  Japan;  for 
United  States  and  Canada  are  less  prepared  for  peace  than  they  were 
for  war.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  a  world  war  could  be  continuous 
and  perpetual,  full  employment,  prosperity,  and  all  the  glamour 
claims  of  free  enterprise  would  be  continuous  and  perpetual;  but 
there  is  a  fundamental  fault  that  prevents  this,  because  the  controllers 
of  our  Price  System  have  always  hitherto  declared  war  on  nations  and 
their  military  forces.  The  great  error  in  such  a  war  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  armies  of  the  enemy  surrender  and  that  the  enemy  nations 
capitulate  and  make  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Price  System 
of  this  Continent  can  declare  war  on  the  largest  single  area  of  the 
globe,  whose  soldiers  will  never  die  in  battle,  whose  armies  will  never 
surrender  and  whose  government  will  never  capitulate,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem finally  will  have  found  the  ideal  war  by  which  it  can  perpetuate 
this  paradise  of  morons.  Therefore,  Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
only  hope  that  this  Price  System  has  of  continuing  this  war  prosperity 
is  for  the  UniU  J  States  of  America  to  declare  war  on  the  63,985,000 
square  miles  of  the:  Pacific  Ocean. 

— CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
August  1944. 
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Collective   Intelligence 


C  Jf  GRICULTURAL  experts  are 

mK  already  beginning  to  pic- 
ture a  rather  gloomy  out- 
look for  the  nation's  farmers  when 
the  shooting  stops  .... 

'These  fears  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  Congress,  where  an  ef- 
fort is  under  way  to  revive  the 
Federal  food  stamp  plan  as  one 
means  of  absorbing  teriific  sur- 
pluses of  food  and  at  the  same 
time  assuring  an  adeguate  diet  to 
some  16,000,000  Americans  in 
low-income  brackets  who  do  not 
now  enjoy  it.'  (Labor,  Sept.  23, 
1944.) 

'Farmers'  worries  about  postwar 
agriculture  finding  markets  can  be 
solved  by  full  industrial  employ- 
ment in  this  country,  and  a  healthy 
foreign  trade,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Claude  R.  Wickard  told  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  today. 

'With  full  employment  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  buy  almost  as  much  as 
farmers  can  produce,  Wickard 
said.  Exports  and  programs  TO 
ASSIST  FAMILIES  WITH  SMALL 
INCOMES,  CAN  ACCOUNT  FOR 
WHAT  IS  LEFT  OVER.'— Seattle 
Times,  Oct.  10,  1944.  (Italics  sup- 
plied.) 

Historians  of  the  future  coming 
across  such  items  as  these  will 
probably  wonder  whether  the  aver- 
age Americans  of  today  were  guite 
sane.  But  they  will  still  be  able  to 
put  two  and  two  together  to  make 
four  and  if  they  do  they  will  real- 
ize that  they  have  discovered  the 
chief  reason  why  many  of  those 
average  Americans  were  sickly 
neurotics,  a  prey  to  the  many 
health  rackets;  so  low  physically 
that  forty  percent  of  their  youth 
were  unfit  for  military  service,  and 
collectively  more  concerned  about 
a  'healthy  foreign  trade'  than 
about  healthy  citizens. 

They  will  marvel  that,  although 


we  had  all  the  facilities  for  a  rich, 
abundant  living,  we  deliberately 
restricted  the  use  of  that  abun- 
dance to  uphold  an  ancient  fetish 
— a  system  outmoded  and  outworn 
and  no  longer  capable  of  operat- 
ing our  social  mechanism. 

Historians  may  well  question  the 
collective  intelligence  if  not  the 
sanity  of  a  people  who,  having 
'terrific  surpluses  of  food,'  still  go 


to  the  polls  and  vote  to  continue  in 
control  a  system  that  calmly  ac- 
cepts the  fact  of  16,000,000  citizens 
undernourished  and  millions  of 
families  with  incomes  so  low  that 
they  must  have  public  assistance 
to  secure  an  adequate  diet;  and 
this  at  a  time  of  alleged  'full  indus- 
trial employment,'  a  condition  it- 
self impossible  of  achievement  un- 
der that  system. 


FAIT    A  CCOMPLI? 


THIS  nation  has  just  undergone 
all  the  energy-consuming  tur- 
moil of  a  national  election. 
Ostensibly  this  election  was  in- 
tended to  decide  weighty  national 
issues,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  two  people  who  would 
agree  as  to  what  those  issues  were. 
Actually,  as  has  been  stated  by 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  all  it  has  de- 
cided has  been,  who  shall  hold 
public  office  for  the  next  four 
years. 

Soon  the  greenest  issue  of  all 
time,  the  destiny  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  must  be 
brought  to  a  decision  by  the  end- 
ing of  hostilities  with  Germany. 

Students  of  the  national  economy 
in  a  position  to  know  are  now  ad- 
mitting that  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe  will  mean  a  75  percent 
shutdown  of  all  war  production  in 
America  with  a  consequent  unem- 
ployment problem  of  a  magnitude 
heretofore  unconceived,  save  by 
Technocracy.  Such  a  shutdown, 
coming  suddenly,  will  bring  such 
a  drastic  curtailment  of  purchasing 
power  that  the  Price  System  will 
suffer  a  mortal  blow.  The  political 
party  which  is  elected  to  control 
the  Nation  can  have  but  little  ef- 


fect on  the  outcome  of  this  event. 
No  matter  which  side  holds  the 
majority  in  Congress,  that  body 
must  deal  with  the  same  problem 
in  a  realistic  way  if  it  can.  It  must 
also  understand  that  the  purpose 
of  any  governing  body  is  to  estab- 
lish the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  and  not  to  uphold  any  seg- 
ment of  the  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest. 

We  are  winning  the  war,  but  this 
is  being  accomplished  with  extrav- 
agant losses  in  lives  and  resources 
— the  way  most  profitable  for  busi- 
ness. It  is  being  done  with  the  na- 
tional purchasing  power  provided 
to  the  extent  of  about  90  percent 
by  government  spending.  With  this 
support  removed  business  will  be 
headed  for  its  last  round-up.  The 
only  way  out,  if  we  expect  to  avoid 
a  state  of  chaos  and  defeat  by  the 
fascist  elements  in  our  midst,  is  to 
follow  the  course  laid  out  more 
than  three  years  ago  by  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  The  trend  of  events  is 
proving  more  conclusively  all  the 
time  that  Technocracy  Inc.  offers 
the  only  practical,  workable  solu- 
tion in  its  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription of  the  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money  of  the  Nation, 
with  National  Service  From  All  and 
Profits  to  None. 
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The  End  of  an  Epoch 


1945  WILL  USHER  IN  A  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORLD  WHICH 
WILL  BEAR  FEW  RESEMBLANCES  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  1939 


MEN  die,  empires  disintegrate,  and  epochs 
come  to  an  end.  The  westward  sweep  of 
the  golden  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  shat- 
tered forever  the  Mohammedan  encirclement  of 
Europe  and  the  aspirations  of  the  true  sons  of 
the  prophet  to  expand  their  converting  conquest 
into  world  domination.  The  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica broke  forever  the  horizon  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean epoch  in  the  history  of  man.  This  discov- 
ery enabled  the  human  race  to  continue  its  age- 
old  east-west  march  of  expansion  into  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  the  entire  world.  These  epochs 
were  merely  the  successors  of  many  others  that 
had  already  succumbed.  Beginning  approxi- 
mately with  the  discovery  of  America,  scientific 
discovery  began  its  acceleration,  and  world  pop- 
ulations began  to  increase.  The  Reformation 
was  but  one  of  the  new  ferments  overcoming  old 
traditions.  Nationalism  and  new  political  con- 
cepts were  born  and  greater  wars  were  waged 
more  often.  From  1492  to  1800  was  an  era  of 
primitive  exploration  and  discovery. 

In  1776  the  Republic  of  United  States  was  born 
and  practically  simultaneously  Adam  Smith  laid 
down  the  economic  bible  of  business  enterprise 
in  his  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  while  another  Scotch- 
man living  only  a  short  distance  from  Adam 
Smith  produced  the  first  practical  converter  of 
extraneous  energy,  the  steam  engine.  James 
Watt  has  been  dead  these  many  years.  Living, 
he  never  dreamed  that,  when  the  first  Boulton  & 
Watt  engine  started  its  successful  conversion  of 
steam  from  fossil  fuels  into  mechanical  work,  he, 
James  Watt,  had  written  across  the  political  struc- 


ture of  every  human  society  the  date  of  its  de- 
mise. Human  society  had  acquired  a  primitive 
set  of  new  tools,  new  tools  that  when  they  be- 
came refined  and  developed  would  carve  out 
more  social  change  in  the  subsequent  144  years 
than  all  the  previous  countless  ages  of  man  on 
this  earth.  Discovery  and  development  roared 
into  high  gear,  thundering  through  the  industrial 
revolution  and  machine  age  to  give  birth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  to  technology, 
the  nemesis  of  all  tradition. 

TECHNOLOGY'S  DEBUT 

Technology  toddled  into  the  social  picture  just 
prior  to  World  War  I.  The  emergency  of  World 
War  I  gave  it  its  first  impetus,  an  impetus  so 
great  that  the  national  leaders  in  finance,  politics 
and  business  succumbed  in  a  drunken  orgy  to 
exploiting  technology  for  the  acquistion  of  mone- 
tary wealth  and  personal  power  in  greater  cor- 
porate aggrandizement.  The  printed  pages  of 
our  libraries  and  records  are  replete  with  the 
gaudy  worship  and  lurid  proclamations  of  suc- 
cess of  the  national  leaders  of  every  country  so 
fortuitously  situated  that  it  could  apply  technol- 
ogy to  increase  its  national  production  of  phys- 
ical wealth.  Technology  applied  to  any  national 
area  possessing  the  energy  and  mineral  resources 
to  operate  a  technological  mechanism  will,  if  ex- 
tensively developed,  raise  the  energy  conversion 
of  that  national  area,  increase  its  production  of 
physical  wealth,  and,  if  continued  long  enough, 
it  must  ultimately  destroy  the  political  and  na- 
tional structure  which  introduced  it.     Political 
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leaders  and  tycoons  of  the  business  world  have  yet 
to  realize  that  the  entire  culture  and  tradition  of  the 
Price  System  have  evolved  from  out  of  seven  thou- 
sand years  of  human  society  producing  its  physi- 
cal wealth  with  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  All  the 
legalities,  moralities,  social  institutions  and  all  of 
the  values  so  extolled  by  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  our  upper  classes  are  the  surplus  social 
values  that  flower  only  for  the  elite  through  cen- 
turies of  excrement  of  human  toil. 

World  War  II  is  the  first  major  war  in  history  in 
which  the  combatants  are  arrayed  as  ideological 
protagonists,  the  fascism  of  the  axis  fighting  the 
war  to  introduce  by  military  force  a  social  system 
that  would  freeze  human  society  and  prevent  social 
change.  In  opposition  to  the  fascist  nations  is  ar- 
rayed the  political  conglomerate  and  divergent 
hodge-podge  of  the  United  Nations,  the  three  major 
components  of  this  United  Nations  conglomerate 
being  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Russia. 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  been  engaged 
in  a  military  war  with  the  fascist  powers  of  the 
world,  but  after  five  years  of  bloody  battle  they 
have  yet  to  create  a  single  ideological  concept  to 
blazen  a  social  vision  befitting  their  struggle.  World 
War  II  is  a  technological  war  and  the  emergency 
of  World  War  II  has  created  a  flood  of  technolog- 
ical equipment  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
volume  of  discovery  and  development.  The  tech- 
nological development  of  World  War  I  created  a 
producing  capacity  of  the  United  States  so  great 
that  in  the  years  following  the  war  the  citizens  of 
United  States  did  not  possess  sufficient  purchasing 
power  to  consume  the  output  of  American  produc- 
tion. In  order  to  escape  a  national  debacle,  our 
national  leaders  instituted  installment  buying  at 
home  in  order  to  mortgage  the  future  purchasing 
power  of  every  citizen  so  that  he  could  buy  more 
today  and  finish  paying  for  it  a  year  hence.  For- 
eign countries  could  not  purchase  the  products  of 
our  surplus  national  production  so  American  money 
was  loaned  to  them  in  order  to  buy  American  goods 
on  paper  promises  that  we  knew  would  never  be 
paid.  Between  the  depression  of  the  twenties  and 
the  crash  of  1929  we  dumped  $9  billion  of  American 
surplus  production  abroad.  Since  then  up  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  we  have  tried  every 
known  device  to  keep  the  economic  and  industrial 
machine  of  United  States  running  after  a  fashion. 
World  War  II  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Liberal  Gov- 


ernment of  Canada  and  the  Democratic  regime  of 
United  States. 

World  War  II  has  introduced  a  volume  of  tech- 
nology that  dwarfs  that  of  World  War  I.  While 
United  States  has  produced  the  greatest  technolog- 
ical production  ever  known,  it  has  the  last  five 
years  dumped  processes  and  equipment  from  Can- 
ada to  Chile,  from  Alaska  to  Greenland,  and  from 
Australia  to  Africa.  The  emergency  has  compelled 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  instigate  the 
technological  industrialization  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  India,  and  to  provoke  technolog- 
ical development  in  all  other  countries  whether 
friendly  belligerents  or  neutrals,  such  as  Mexico, 
Central  America,  South  America,  western  and  cen- 
tral Africa,  Egypt,  Iraq  and  Iran. 

1944  SEES  WORLD  TRANSFORMATION 

Regardless  of  the  death  and  devastation  of  World 
War  II,  the  world  situation  as  the  year  1944  draws 
to  a  close  bears  few  resemblances  to  the  world  of 
1939.  In  1944  Australia  has  become  a  surplus 
manufacturing  economy,  Canada  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  transformation  of  any  country,  rising  to  be 
the  third  export  nation  of  the  world,  and  India  too 
has  transformed  herself  into  huge  industrial  pro- 
duction and  export.  India  no  longer  owes  Great 
Britain.  India  has  become  the  creditor  and  Britain 
owes  India  over  $4  billion  in  blocked  currency.  The 
contribution  of  Canadian  production  to  the  war  ef- 
fort of  Great  Britain  has  been  so  huge  that,  while 
Canada  has  $2  billion  in  British  pounds  sterling 
within  the  Dominion,  she  is  owed  even  more  bil- 
lions for  her  total  exports  to  Britain  up  to  date.  Far 
off  Australia  has  built  up  a  technological  industri- 
alization to  such  an  extent  that  she  can  supply  and 
equip  the  armed  forces  of  the  Australian  army, 
navy  and  air  force,  and  furthermore  can  export  a 
surplus  to  Great  Britain  and  supply  reverse  lend- 
lease  to  United  States.  South  Africa  has  manufac- 
tured or  installed  long  lines  of  glistening  new  equip- 
ment turning  out  products  that  dim  the  glamour  of 
South  Africa's  gold  and  diamonds.  The  world  can- 
not go  back  to  1939. 

Whenever  any  modern  industrial  nation  instigates 
the  introduction  of  technological  mass  production 
in  another  national  entity  or  colonial  possession 
whose  national  domain  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  total  area  of  the  originating  homeland,  it  must 
export  first  monetary  capital  and  capital  goods  into 
the  territory  to  be  developed.    If  the  process  of  tech- 
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nological  development  in  the  subsidiary  area  be 
continued  and  extended,  the  technology  of  the  sub- 
sidiary area  will,  as  the  energy  conversion  per 
capita  rises,  automatically  indulge  in  the  process 
of  reproduction.  The  continued  growth  of  techno- 
logical production  and  energy  conversion  per  capita 
in  any  subsidiary  area  will  lead  inevitably  to  over- 
production in  that  country's  most  accessible  re- 
source capacities. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Canada, 
Australia,  India  and  South  Africa  were  economic 
dependencies  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, exporters  of  agrarian  and  raw  materials  to 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  British  world  empire  trade. 
As  1945  approaches,  the  irony  of  technological  im- 
pact on  world  trade  becomes  more  apparent.  Can- 
ada, Australia  and  India  are  no  longer  economic 
dependencies.  They  are  today  equipped  with  a 
technological  capacity  that  has  made  them  superior 
competitors.  Their  natural  resources,  larger  areas 
and  greater  agricultural  and  climatic  range  have, 
in  conjunction  with  their  technological  equipment, 
ushered  these  national  entities  into  a  new  era.  These 
countries  in  1944  have  at  last  attained  the  position 
wherein  their  national  productive  capacity  can  re- 
produce and  expand  its  own  technology.  The  long 
continuous  strip  mill  operating  under  automatic 
technological  control  at  Jamshedpur,  India,  and  fed 
from  richer  ores  and  coal  of  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  renders  obsolescent  the  export  steel  ca- 
pacity of  the  British  Isles  operating  on  the  inferior 
iron  and  higher  cost  coal.  So  too  in  Canada  and 
Australia  will  the  rising  technology  write  finis  to 
the  former  import  trade  from  other  manufacturing 
countries.  The  huge  new  steel  plant  in  Brazil  and 
the  units  now  under  construction  in  Chile  and  Peru 
will  add  further  anarchy  to  the  international  picture. 

SOCIAL  CONCEPTS  ANTEDATE  1648 

Herbert  Spencer  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
anarchy  was  born  when  Eli  Whitney  walked  out 
of  his  work  shop  with  the  cotton  gin  in  1793.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  instinctive  exclamation  was  correct, 
but  little  did  he  suspect  that  the  anarchy  introduced 
into  the  social  order  of  man  by  the  impact  of  tech- 
nological production  of  physical  wealth  would  pen- 
etrate the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  human  being  was  the 
only  machine  capable  of  producing  physical  wealth. 
Human  society  from  antiquity  down  to  yesterday 
has  invariably  held  the  view  that  95  percent  of  the 
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population  of  any  nation  were  expendables  in  the 
human  toil  hand-tool  process  of  producing  physical 
wealth.  The  chief  concern  of  rulers,  statesmen,  and 
national  leaders  in  the  governments  of  yesterday 
has  been  the  enforced  maintenance  of  proprietory 
rights  of  the  controlling  estate  over  the  remaining 
95  percent  of  the  population  of  their  nation.  For  so 
many  countless  ages  has  this  persisted  that  social 
tradition  has  established  the  thought  patterns  and 
conceptions  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  be- 
come historic  reflexes.  By  the  late  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries  the  philosophic  concep- 
tions and  classical  values  of  this  social  complex 
had  become  so  ingrained  in  human  society  that  to- 
day in  1944  the  national  leaders  of  practically  all 
of  the  western  world  are  cursed  with  these  social 
concepts,  all  antedating  1648. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  SEDUCE  TECHNOLOGY 

National  leaders  and  the  tycoons  of  free  enter- 
prise still  view  the  design  and  construction  of  mod- 
ern technological  production  with  the  same  concep- 
tional  perspectives  and  with  the  same  standards  of 
value  as  those  held  by  the  overlords  of  the  wealth 
producing  slave  mechanisms  of  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Middle  Ages  and  our 
southern  plantations.  In  seventy  centuries  the  con- 
ditioning has  become  so  strong  that  they  still  view 
modern  technology  through  the  social  astigmatism 
of  proprietory  rights.  Modern  technology  and  its 
attendant  control  are  still  to  them  human  slaves  in 
mechanical  form  grinding  out  physical  wealth  for 
the  enhancement  of  economic  power  and  personal 
aggrandizement  of  the  proprietors  of  modern  eco- 
nomic society.  They  see  modern  technology  only 
as  a  unique  and  complicated  process,  which  they 
do  not  understand,  but  which  they  own  and  control 
and  nationally  regulate  by  political  government  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  ever  more  physical  wealth 
for  the  creation  of  a  super-economic  nobility  and 
the  seduction  of  the  masses  by  distributing  suffi- 
cient economic  wherewithal  to  create  t  h  e  social 
malevolency  of  the  petite  bourgeois  apathy.  In  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  bread  and  circuses  were  two 
of  the  soporifics  fed  to  the  masses.  The  only  trou- 
ble was  that  the  human  toil  hand-tool  process  of 
human  slavery  couldn't  produce  physical  wealth 
fast  enough  to  provide  bread  and  circuses  for 
everyone.  Even  that  social  soporific  ceased  when 
the  Roman  Legions  found  they  could  not  capture 
slaves  fast  enough  to  maintain  the  social  process. 
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The  national  leaders  of  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  in  particular,  and  of  other  countries 
in  general,  shudder  as  they  contemplate  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  and  the  postwar  problems  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  forthright  resolution  of 
Winston  Churchill  and  his  spirit  of  British  dogged- 
ness,  coupled  with  that  great  acumen  of  adroit  ca- 
pacity for  compromise  and  expediency  exhibited 
by  the  great  political  tactician,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
vent,  in  conjunction  with  the  facile  maneuverability, 
the  charming  evasiveness,  and  multi-lateral  adapti- 
bility  to  all  facets  of  liberal  political  dealing  of 
Mackenzie  King,  are  today  but  the  culmination  of 
the  political  leadership  of  the  tory  liberal  concepts 
of  the  classical  values  and  bourgeois  tradition. 

LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
and  in  particular  the  latter  five,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  carrying  out  the  various  ma- 
neuvers in  their  foreign  policy  have  singled  out  as 
foreign  standard  bearers  and  co-associates,  individ- 
uals of  national  and  world-wide  repute  with  whom 
Great  Britain  and  United  States  could  successfully 
collaborate  in  achieving  a  culmination  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  their  respective  foreign  policies.  What  a 
damning  record  of  poor  judgment,  bad  guessing, 
ill  placed  confidence  and  unprofitable  investment. 
Never  has  any  major  nation  been  able  to  parade 
such  a  consistent  series  of  international  blunders. 
Let's  begin  the  record.  In  1936  Papal  Secretary  Pa- 
celli  visited  the  White  House  and  the  United  States. 
Shortly  afterwards  President  Roosevelt  announced 
the  placing  of  an  official  embargo  on  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  military  arms  to  the  duly  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Spain  with  $760  million 
in  gold  in  its  treasury.  This  little  act  along  with 
similar  courtesies  on  the  part  of  the  French  and 
British  Governments  deprived  the  Spanish  Loyalists 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies,  but  in  nowise 
deprived  Franco  and  his  Spanish  fascists  from  re- 
ceiving arms,  planes,  tanks,  guns  and  armies  from 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  from  corporate  enterprise 
here  and  abroad.  This  neat  little  act  put  the  1936 
national  election  in  the  bag  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  United  States  in  1936  contravened  interna- 
tional law#  in  order  to  secure  a  political  advantage 
at  home  and  good  business  abroad,  although  we 
declined  to  institute  an  embargo  against  Japan  in 
her  invasion  of  China  while  we  at  the  same  time 
professed  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  be  national  sym- 


pathizers with  the  Chinese.  The  pickings  in  subsi- 
dizing international  fascism  were  so  juicy  that  they 
compensated  us  spiritually  for  the  putridity  of  our 
actions.  We  will  pass  over  lightly  the  huge  ship- 
ments of  petroleum  products  to  Germany,  Italy  and 
Spain,  Rieber's  manipulation  of  the  Texas  Compa- 
ny's foreign  oil  shipments  to  them,  and  the  tidy 
22,734,000  barrels  of  petroleum  shipped  from  United 
States  to  Japan  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1940.  This 
list  could  go  on  for  pages  but  Technocracy  will 
leave  the  detailed  documentation  to  others. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCENE 

Since  our  entry  into  the  war  we  have  entered 
into  a  spirit  of  collaboration  and  association  with  a 
long  list  of  characters  on  the  international  scene. 
Let  us  begin.  For  a  long  time  Admiral  Leahy  and 
Charge  D'affaires  Robert  Murphy  played  footy  with 
that  old  fascist  buzzard,  Marshal  Petain.  After  Petain, 
in  North  Africa  we  sponsored  in  rapid  succession  Ad- 
miral Darlan,  General  Giraud,  Pucheu,  Boisson,  and 
transported  Peyrouton  from  Argentine  to  North  Af- 
rica. What  a  record!  Marshall  Petain  is  in  Ger- 
many, Admiral  Darlan  was  assassinated,  Pucheu 
was  executed  by  the  French  in  North  Africa,  Gen- 
eral Giraud  has  been  retired  to  the  bushes,  Boisson 
and  Peyrouton  are  under  custody  arrest.  Every 
single  character  on  the  French  section  of  the  inter- 
national stage  that  has  received  the  blessing  of  of- 
ficial United  States  recognition  has  been  repudiated 
by  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  scene  changes. 
Baron  General  Mannerheim,  Premier  Tanner  and 
some  half  dozen  others  of  the  previous  fascist  Gov- 
ernment of  Finland  have  for  the  last  four  years  re- 
ceived the  warmest  sympathies  and  support  from 
the  press  of  United  States  along  with  that  Finnish 
ex-Ambassador  Procope.  Mr.  Procope  was  the  dar- 
ling of  the  international  set  in  official  Washington. 
Where,  Oh  where,  are  Baron  General  Mannerheim, 
Mr.  Tanner  and  Mr.  Procope!  The  troops  of  the  Red 
Army  are  in  Helsinki  and  are  fighting  their  way 
across  northern  Finland,  and  Baron  General  Man- 
nerheim had  better  be  in  Sweden  or  Germany  un- 
der cover  in  some  deep  hideout  if  he  is  to  escape 
being  hung  as  a  war  criminal  in  the  City  of  Lenin- 
grad. 

In  Italy  we  came  out  in  open  support  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  Marshal 
Badoglio  and  others.  The  King  of  Italy,  Marshal 
Badoglio,  and  others  were  touted  as  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  Italian  people  who  had  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  United  States  and   Great  Britain 
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to  rescue  Italy  from  the  depths  of  fascism  and  pre- 
pare her  for  her  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  diminutive  fascist  King  of  Italy  has 
'snuck'  out  of  the  picture,  followed  by  Marshal  Ba- 
doglio  and  all  the  others  in  whom  we  placed  our 
faith  and  collaboration.  The  Bonomi  Government 
is  but  a  temporary  gesture  in  the  face  of  the  on- 
coming revolution  in  the  Italian  political  state.  The 
oncoming  revolution  in  Italy  is  bound  to  occur  af- 
ter the  liberation  of  the  revolutionary  northern  Italy. 
Would  this  fact  account  for  the  slowness  of  our  mil- 
itary campaign  in  Italy?  Great  Britain  and  United 
States  in  Yugoslavia  backed  King  Peter  and  his 
Government-in-Exile  in  London  and  his  Minister  of 
War  Mikailovich  in  Serbia.  The  British  and  Amer- 
ican press  no  longer  mention  King  Peter  and  his 
cabinet  and  Mikailovich  is  a  dead  letter.  Marshal 
Tito,  Commander  of  the  Yugoslav  Army  of  Libera- 
tion, is  at  this  moment  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Red  Army  in  the  final  assault  to  capture 
Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Yugoslavia.  From  all  ac- 
counts we  played  footy  with  the  King  Boris  Govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria  and  the  King  Boris  Government 
sent  delegates  to  Cairo  to  discuss  armistice  and 
peace  terms.  The  Red  Army  reached  the  borders 
of  Bulgaria  and  immediately  declared  war.  The 
government  of  King  Boris  fell  over  night  and  the 
delegates  in  Cairo  no  longer  represented  anything 
Bulgarian,  and  instantly  disappeared.  The  Russian 
Army  found  a  secret  United  States-British  military 
mission  inside  Bulgaria  that  had  evidently  been 
sent  to  deal  with  the  King  Boris  Government  in  So- 
fia. The  net  result:  the  Russian  Army  promptly  es- 
corted the  United  States-British  military  mission 
across  the  border  into  neutral  Turkey  as  unwanted 
guests. 


In  Poland  we  have  consistently  supported  the 
reactionary  fascist  Polish  Government-in-Exile.  We 
personally  singled  out  General  Sikorsky,  Premier 
Mikolajczyk  and  General  Sosnkowsky  and  finally 
General  Komorowski,  otherwise  General  Bor.  Gen- 
eral Sikorsky  is  dead.  General  Sosnkowski  is  de- 
moted and  General  Komorowski,  alias  Bor,  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  German  Army.  We  have  followed 
the  same  trend  in  China  too.  The  star  of  Chiang 
Kai-chek  is  going  into  eclipse.  Only  General  Franco, 
Dr.  Salazar  of  Portugal  and  Eamon  de  Valera  of 
Eire  remain.  The  future  of  these  last  would  not  be 
considered  an  insurable  risk  by  any  actuary.  Their 
days  are  numbered  too.  Never  has  a  major  nation 
in  ten  years  of  the  execution  of  its  foreign  policy 
achieved  such  a  record,  for  the  bestowal  of  our  of- 
ficial support  and  recognition  upon  any  prominent 
figure  in  the  international  scene  has  invariably  been 
the  kiss  of  death  politically  and  on  occasion  mor- 
tally. 

A  BIG-SHOTITUS  COMPLEX 

Never  in  history  has  any  nation  been  so  be- 
devilled and  cursed  by  the  big-shotitus  complex  of 
business  success  in  its  international  dealings.  United 
States  started  to  have  a  foreign  policy  when  it  laid 
down  the  Monroe  Dictrine  but  since  the  Civil  War 
we  have  abandoned  any  pretence  of  one  because 
in  the  last  eighty  years  United  States  has  never 
possessed  a  national  strategy,  or  a  directional  de- 
sign of  the  operation  of  its  own  entirety.  Therefore, 
it  could  not  have  a  foreign  policy,  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  any  major  nation  can  only  be  the  reflec- 
tion abroad  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  national 
state. 

CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


The  Mechanical  Cotton  Picker  Has  Come  to  Stay 


ONE  day  last  week  mechanical  cotton  pickers  moved  onto 
a  28-acre  field  on  the  Hopson  Planting  Co.'s  plantation 
near  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  to  harvest  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  commercial  acreage  ever  raised  entirely  by  machinery 
with  no  hand  labor  at  any  stage  .  .  .  The  two  Hopson  broth- 
ers own  seven  International  Harvester  Co.  one-row  cotton- 
picking  machines  ...  An  eighth  machine,  a  two-row  picker 
which  the  manufacturer  owns  and  still  considers  experimen- 
tal, is  working  for  them  under  control  of  Harvester  engi- 
neers .  .  .  Those  cabins  on  the  Hopson  plantation  that  are 
now  occupied  by   cotton  hands  are  principally   for  the 
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men  who  operate  the  machines.  Their  families  provide  suf- 
ficient miscellaneous  field  labor  to  handle  the  odds  and  ends 
of  cotton  growing  that  are  not  yet  fully  converted  to  ma- 
chinery .  .  .  The  Hopson  s  are  using  so  many  tractors,  plant- 
ers, flame-throwing  weed-killers,  and  picking  machines  that 
they  are  getting  by  with  far  less  than  the  200  or  so  Negro 
families  that  they  would  require  for  the  crop  under  the 
Delta's  tradition  of  one  family  or  3'/,  workers  for  each  ten 
acres  of  cottcn.  (This  year  they  have  2,000  acres  in  cotton.) 
—Business  Week,  Oct.  21,  1944. 
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FULL  EMPLOYMENT  IS  HELD  SAFETY  FACTOR 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  11. — Full  employment  is  the  "sole  fac- 
tor of  safety"  in  our  post-war  economy,  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
"miracle"  shipbuilder,  told  the  New  York  Financial  Writ- 
ers' Association  this  week. 

"If  we  do  not  have  jobs  for  all,"  he  declared,  "we  will  face 
not  only  a  form  of  national  bankruptcy,  but  a  social  up- 
heaval in  which  the  American  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment might  well  be  swept  away." 

Asserting  the  right  to  work  is  "basic  and  fundamental," 
Kaiser  added  that  "if  private  industry  and  finance  cannct 
assure  jobs  they  are  doomed." — Labor. 

POSTWAR  CRIME 

Whether  we  have  a  post-war  crime  wave  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  economic  conditions  after  the  w  a  r. — J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  FBI  director. 

WLB  TOLD  JOBS  ARE  DECREASING 

WASHINGTON— (UP)— President  R.  J.  Thomas  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  (C.  I.  O.)  declared  today  that  the 
"creeping  paralysis"  of  deflation  has  already  set  in  and 
that  the  only  way  to  counteract  it  is  to  amend  the  "little 
steel"  formula  to  permit  wage  raises. 

Testifying  before  the  war  labor  board  on  his  union's  de- 
mand for  a  general  wage  increase  to  offset  higher  living 
costs,  Thomas  said  that  production  already  is  falling  off, 
employment  is  decreasing  and  what  amounts  to  wage  cuts 
are  lowering  purchasing  power  of  workers. 

Thomas  told  the  beard  his  union  recently  had  completed 
a  survey  of  447  auto  and  aircraft  war  plants  showing  a  16 
per  cent  decline  of  employment  as  of  last  July  compared 
with  the  period  of  peak  employment.  Along  with  this,  he 
said,  "is  occurring  a  series  of  intra-plant  wage  changes  which 
are  in  effect  wage  cuts." 

Predicting  that  "upwards  of  6,000,000  workers,"  would  be 
laid  off  after  Germany's  defeat,  he  declared  that  "the  de- 
flationary forces  already  at  work  are  mild  compared  to 
those  which  will  be  let  loose  on  V-E  day  if  no  adequate 
steps  are  taken    meanwhile  to  counteract  them. 

— Seattle  Star. 

MORE  CASH  AND  MORE  SPENDING 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  5.— In  the  first  half  of  1944,  Amer- 
icans produced  more,  made  more,  saved  more  and  spent 
more  than  in  the  preceding  six-month  period. 

The  Commerce  Department  discloses  national  production 
reached  a  new  high  annual  rate  of  $196,000,000,000. 
National  income  reached  a  new  high  anual  rate  cf 
$158,000,000,000.  Individual  savings  reached  an  all-time  an- 
nual peak  of  $36,000,000,000.  Consumer  expenditures  rose 
to  more  than  $95,000,000,000.— Seattle  Times. 
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WICKARD  WARNS  FARMERS  OF  U.  S. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  Wis.,  Oct.  26.— (AP)— Agriculture 
Secretary  Wickard  cautioned  today  that  if  postwar  farm  pro- 
ducticn  is  not  used  properly,  United  States  farmers  may  ex- 
perience "catastrophe  even  worse  than  that  of  1932." 

Pointing  to  record  war-time  crops,  Wickard  said  in  a 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers' 
Union  that  "it  is  that  abundance  that  can  make  or  break 
agriculture  in  the  years  after  the  war."  Rightly  used,  he 
added,  it  can  be  the  basis  for  the  best  farm  life  in  history. 

The  secretary  predicted  the  next  quarter  century  would 
bring  greater  advances  than  the  past  25  years  and  that  the 
great  postwar  question  will  be  to  find  good  markets  for  all 
that  is  produced. — Seattle  Times. 

BANK  ASSETS  SOAR  TO  $70,000,000,000 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  23.— Total  assets  of  active  na- 
tional banks  in  the  United  States  have  increased  from 
$58,500,000,000  as  of  June  30,  1943,  to  $70,000,000,000  for  the 
same  date  this  year,  according  to  the  Controller  of  Cur- 
rency.— Seattle  Times. 

KAISER  SHIPYARD  FOR  FIXED  PRICE 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Sept.  27.— (AP)— Efforts  are  being 
made  to  have  the  uncompleted  portions  of  all  cost-plus  con- 
tracts held  by  the  Portland-Vancouver  Shipyards  changed 
to  fixed-price  contracts,  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  yards,  said  yesterday. 

The  change  would  place  the  yards  on  a  better  competi- 
tive basis  as  the  war  draws  to  an  end,  Kaiser  said,  adding 
that  leading  Eastern  shipbuilding  concerns  are  also  trying 
for  fixed-price  contracts. — Seattle  Times. 

AIR  INDUSTRY  FEARS   FUTURE 

The  West  coast  aviation  industry  fears  bankruptcy  and 
vast  unemployment  when  the  war  is  over  unless  a  program 
for  a  modernized  air  force  is  approved  and  speedy  recon- 
version to  peacetime  production  is  permitted,  according  to 
an  article  by  Jim  Marshall,  West  coast  correspondent  for 
Collier's  magazine. 

Marshall  states  that  the  industry,  in  conference  with 
Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  commander-in-chief  of  United  States  air 
forces,  has  discussed  post-war  plans  to  replace  one-fifth  of 
our  air  force  each  year  after  the  war,  so  that  we  would 
have  a  completely  new  air  force  every  five  years. 

"This  program  would  depend,  of  course,  on  what  con- 
gress— and  public  opinion — thought  of  it,"  Marshall  writes. 
"After  the  last  war  public  opinion  sank  most  cf  the  Amer- 
ican navy's  newest  ships;  after  this  one  it  may  do  the  same 
thing  with  our  air  force." — Seattle  Star. 
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New  Steam 

Generator 

FULL  WORKING  PRESSURE  IN 

FIVE  MINUTES 

FULL  working  steam  pressure  in  five  minutes, 
from  a  cold  start,  is  now  possible  wherever 
there  is  electricity  with  which  to  operate. 

Indicative  of  one  of  the  new  trends  in  power  de- 
velopment is  the  introduction  of  a  new,  small,  com- 
pletely self-contained  steam  generator  that  is  sim- 
ple to  operate,  fully  automatic,  explosion  proof, 
shock-proof,  and  very  easy  to  install.  Each  unit  is 
complete  in  itself,  mounted  on  its  own  permanent 
base,  completely  piped  and  ready  to  run.  No  spe- 
cial equipment  or  special  fire-box  is  needed.  One 
simply  connects  feed  water,  electricity  and  fuel  and 
the  plant  is  ready  to  operate. 

Wherever  heating,  process  steam  or  hot  water  is 
required — stationary,  mobile,  or  on  shipboard — re- 
liable, automatic  steam  production  is  assured  within 
weight  and  space  limits  heretofore  unknown.  Made 
in  all  sizes  from  10  to  150  H.P.,  these  generator  units 
are  all  capable  of  working  pressures  of  from  10  to 
150  pounds.  They  are  produced  by  production  line 
methods  in  a  modern  tooled-to-the  minute  factory. 

Although  the  trend  is  toward  larger  and  larger 
factories,  in  many  instances  greater  efficiency  is  at- 
tained by  using  these  small  steam  units  on  the  spot 
rather  than  the  older,  larger  type  of  central  plants. 

For  smaller  plants  they  present  unlimited  possi- 
bilities, as  any  desired  pressure  or  temperature 
within  the  range  of  the  plant  may  be  accurately 
and  automatically  maintained  for  indefinite  periods. 

Just  a  few  gallons  of  water  are  contained  in  the 
entire  system.  Rupture  of  any  part,  caused  by  sud- 
den shock,  accident,  or  mistreatment,  allows  the 
steam  in  the  small  tubes  to  escape  harmlessly  up 
the  stack.  The  entire  plant  shuts  down  automati- 
cally in  the  event  of  ignition,  fuel  or  feed  water 
failure.  The  operation  of  a  single  switch  puts  the 
unit  into  full  automatic  operation.  When  the  de- 
sired pressure  is  attained  the  generator  will  float 
on  the  line.  Unit  stops  when  steam  in  excess  of  re- 
quirement is  generated,  and  automatically  restarts 
to  maintain  the  load.  The  fuel  used  is  oil  and  the 
plant  will  burn  distillate  down  to  30  gravity. 
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Thia  new  small  steam  generator  is  completely  self- 
contained,  fully  automatic,  explosion  proof,  shock- 
proof,  and  very  easy  to  install. 

— Photo  courtesy  Clayton  Mfg.  Co. 
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NEW  PROPAGANDA  EXTOLLS  'RISK'  AND  'ADVEN- 
TURE' AND  ANTICIPATES  BOOMS  AND  DEPRESSIONS 


FREE  enterprise  at  last  has  achieved  a  common 
voice.  Its  spokesman  is  William  B.  Benton, 
Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  In  October  For- 
fune  Mr.  Benton  presents  a  twelve-point  'Framework 
for  the  Postwar  Economy,'  followed  by  a  statement 
of  policy  prepared  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  re- 
search committee  of  the  C.E.D. 

C.E.D.  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1942  'by  a 
few  forward-looking  businessmen'  and  it  has  since 
grown  to  embrace  50,000  businessmen  in  2,000  cities 
and  towns  all  over  the  U.  S.  Its  research  division 
'employs  top-flight  economists  to  study  policies 
bearing  on  reconversion  and  prosperity,  such  as 
how  war  contracts  should  be  canceled,  manpower 
demobilization,  postwar  tax  changes,  the  special 
problems  of  small  business  .  .  .  Mr.  Benton's  drafts 
will  now  go  out  to  2,000  C.E.D.  community  chair- 
men for  local  discussion  and  distribution  to  the 
50,000  members. 

C.E.D.  obviously  is  a  pressure  group  of  the  first 
magnitude,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
and  distributing  propaganda  with  the  aim  of  devel- 
oping public  opinion  favorable  to  free  enterprise; 
yet  Mr.  Benton  presumes  to  speak  for  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  attributing  to  them  the  thoughts 
which  he  is  trying  desperately  to  instill  into  their 
minds.     He  says: 

The  American  people  have  continued  up 
to  now  to  tolerate  abuses  that  have  devel- 
oped in  our  economic  system  because  of 
their  conviction  that  the  iree-enterprise  sys- 
tem, however  they  may  have  abused  it,  has 
achieved  a  net  gain  substantially  greater 
than  that  to  be  expected  from  any  other 
system.  They  believe  it  can  be  made  to 
work  tor  the  good  of  all.  They  want  it  to 
work  with  the  maximum  effectiveness. 
They  see  in  it  a  chance  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves.      ALMOST    UNANIMOUSLY 
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THEY  WANT  IT  FOR   THEIR  SONS  AND 
DAUGHTERS.   (Capitals  supplied.) 

Well,  then!  Why  all  the  furor?  Why  all  this 
expensive  propaganda?  If  'they'  are  'almost  unan- 
imous' then  certainly  private  enterprise  has  nothing 
to  worry  about.  But  are  they  unanimous?  Far 
from  it! 

Mr.  Benton  says: 

'Provided  that  the  power  that  comes  with 
size  is  not  permitted  to  stifle  competition  and 
is  not  permitted  in  other  ways  to  be  abused, 
big  business  can  serve  the  common  good.' 
It  does  not  follow  that  big  business  is  in  any 
way   essential  or   even   important   to  the  common 
good.    Large  scale  operation,  yes;  but  the  business 
element  is  only  interference. 

'In  a  democracy  there  is  a  place  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  there  is  a  place  for  pub- 
lic enterprise,  and  it  is  necessary  to  clarify 
basic  lines  of  division  between  them.  The 
area  for  private  enterprise  should  extend  to 
the  limit  of  the  ability  of  private  individuals 
better  to  serve  the  common  good.  Beyond 
this  limit,  government  enterprise  can  better 
serve  that  good.' 

This  is  plain  sophistry.  If  the  common  good 
needs  to  be  furthered  by  private  individuals  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  them  from  giving  personal 
service,  whether  under  business  or  government 
sponsorship;  but  if  individuals  are  organized  for 
profit  then  the  profit  comes  ahead  of  the  desire  to 
give  personal,  individual,  service. 

After  outlining  his  'twelve  points,'  Mr.  Benton 
produces  a  statement  on  'What  a  Free-enterprise 
System  is  Not,'  which  is  really  amusing.  Under  it 
he  lists  all  the  worst  elements  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise.  He  then  proceeds  to  brush  them  aside, 
saying  they  'have  never  belonged  in  a  properly 
functioning  system  of  free  enterprise.'  It  is  as  though 
a  proud  family  should  try  to  disown  its  'black 
sheep.' 
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Mr.  Benton  lists  these  evils  categorically,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  they  developed  during  a  period 
when  free  enterprise  had  the  field  to  itself  without 
opposition. 

'For  instance,  it  is: 

— not  the  heedom  to  seek  profit  by  any  and 
all  means; — not  the  right  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  welfare  of  the  community; — nof 
the  freedom  of  any  man  to  exploit  any 
other;' 
Surely  the  gentleman  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
when  he  thought  up  those! 

' — not  the  freedom  to  waste  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country;' 

O,  no!  The  big  lumber  barons  were  real  philan- 
thropists when  they  stripped  our  forests.  And  how 
about  Teapot  Dome,  Sunflower  Ordnance,  etc.? 

How  about  the  deliberate  destruction  of  crops 
and  livestock,  done  with  government  sanction  in 
the  interest  of  private  enterprise?  Can  they  claim 
that  was  done  for  the  common  good  when  at  the 
time  'one-third  of  the  people  were  ill-clothed,  ill- 
housed  and  ill-fed?' 

'- — not  the  right  to  monopolize  (which  im- 
pedes or  prevents  the  establishment  of  new 
business,  creates  scarcity,  and  imperils  the 
spirit  of  enterprise);' 

But  just  how  much  chance  has  a  little  concern  to 
compete  with  Standard  Oil,  General  Motors,  et  al; 
and  how  much  business  could  there  be  if  it  were 
not  for  scarcities? 

' — not  the  appeal  to  government  for  sub- 
sidy or  protection  whenever  adversity  ap- 
pears.' 
No,  not  any  more.     They  have  learned  to  see 
adversity  first  and  demand  government  assurance 
of  profits  before  they  even  get  under  way.     They 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  accumulating  'risk  capital,' 
but  when  war  production  demanded  the  installation 
of  new  plant  capacity  the  Government  had  to  in- 
stall it.     It  is  common  knowledge  that  big  business 
refused  then  to  'risk'   its  own  capital,  and  fought 
against  the  increase  of  capacity  because  it  could 
foresee  greater  competition  after  the  war. 

'Under  a  free-enterprise  system,  men  risk 
their  resources  in  private  venture  in  the 
hope  of  personal  gain.  A  free  enterpriser 
is  a  young  man  going  to  night  school  to 
train  himself  for  a  profession,  a  lawyer  mov- 
ing to  another  location  in  the  hope  of  devel- 
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oping  a  better  practice,  a  worker  taking  spe- 
cial training  to  achieve  a  skilled  status,  a 
man  shifting  from  one  job  to  another  in 
search  of  a  better  opportunity.  In  a  system 
of  free  enterprise,  private  assets,  whether 
of  money,  talent,  ambition  or  energy,  are 
risked  in  the  hope  of  gain — whether  by  a 
businessman  seeking  profit  at  the  risk  of 
loss,  by  a  tenant  buying  his  own  farm  at  the 
risk  of  a  mortgage  debt,  or  by  a  young  man 
starting  his  own  small  business  at  the  risk 
of  losing  his  savings  and  the  steady  job  he 
held.  A  true  system  of  free  enterprise  thus 
encourages  venture  and  risk  taking,  whether 
by  an  individual  worker  or  by  a  group  of 
individuals  in  the  form  of  a  cooperative  or  a 
big  corporation.' 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  IS  SOMETHING  ELSE 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  'right'  of  certain  in- 
dividuals to  have  the  fun  and  excitement  of  gam- 
bling with  their  own  or  other  people's  means  of 
livelihood  far  outranks,  in  the  estimation  of  free  en- 
terprisers, the  real  welfare  of  the  entire  community. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  it  is  now  possible  to 
produce  an  abundance  for  every  citizen  on  this 
Continent  and  to  guarantee  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  the  world  has  ever  seen;  but  free  enter- 
prise would  sacrifice  this  in  the  interest  of  that  ele- 
ment of  the  population  which  prefers  gambling  to 
real  security,  gambling  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mon good. 


Chicago,  Oct.  3,  (AP)— The  condition  which  will 
come  at  the  war's  end  'will  be  a  mess  such  as  this 
country  has  ever  known  in  all  its  history  and 
alongside  of  which  the  crises  of  1929  and  1933  were 
mild,'  John  T.  Flynn,  economist  and  author,  told  the 
Controllers  Inst,  of  America  today  .  .  .  'The  war  is 
not  a  crisis.  It  actually  interrupted  the  crisis.  When 
the  war  ends  will  come  the  crisis  toward  which  we 
were  drifting  when  the  war  interrupted  it.  It  will 
be  the  same  crisis,  only  many  times  multiplied  by 
the  dislocations  created  by  the  war.' 

— L.  A.  Examiner,  Oct.  4,  1944.) 


But  free  enterprise  is  something  else  than  what 
Mr.  Benton  has  outlined.  A  free  enterpriser  is  also 
a  tiny  newsboy,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  going  out 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  carrying  heavy  loads  of  pa- 
pers, taking  a  chance  on  getting  his  pay  from  cus- 
tomers who  may,  and  sometimes  do  move  out  with- 
out notice.  If  anything  happens  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  work  he  has  no  recourse  against  the  publish- 
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SENSELESS  DUPLICATION  OF  EFFORT 

Above  are  a  few  of  the  34  cafes  in  the  twelve  blocks  comprising-  the 
area  from  6th  to  8th  Avenues  and  Pine  to  Union  Streets;  two  blocks 
each  way. 

An  earlier  survey  cf  nine  square  blocks  further  downtown  disclosed 
75  eating1  places  of  all  kinds  in  that  area. 

This  is  the  way  Seattle  is  attempting  to  feed  its  war  crowds.  Con- 
trast the  senseless  duplication  and  the  consequent  low  standards  and 
high  cost  of  this  method  of  serving  the  public,  with  the  possibilities  of 
technological  mass  feeding  as  demonstrated  at  the  new  Boeing  cafeteria, 
pictured  in  the  previous  izsue  of  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT. 

The  possibilities  in  saving  of  energy  and  resources  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  few  such  units  in  the  downtown  area  are  endless ;  the  improved 
health  standard  incalculable.  — Techphoto  by  Stillmaker. 
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ing  concern  whose  papers  he  is  peddling.  The  lat- 
ter, being  organized,  is  powerful  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  damage  claims  by  maintaining  the 
polite  legal  fiction  that  the  boy  is  not  its  agent  but 
is  an  'independent  merchant.'  Of  course  that  is  a 
part  of  the  'risk'  the  little  fellow  takes  for  the  sake 
of  the  'common  good.' 


By  the  end  cf  1943  there  were  over  530,000  fewer 
concerns  than  at  the  beginning-  of  1942.  Actually, 
almost  1,100,000  concerns  discontinued  business  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  these  were  partially  offset  by 
570,000  new  openings.  Quite  apart  from  these 
changes,  an  additional  540,000  concerns  were  reor- 
ganized or  transferred  to  new  owners. 

—  (Domestic  Commerce,  Sept.  1944.) 


Free  enterprise  is  endless  miles  of  dreary,  dingy 
little  stores  lining  the  streets  of  our  cities;  drab  mon- 
uments to  the  failure  of  someone's  dreams  and 
ambitions — the  high  hopes  with  which  they  entered 
business  to  'risk'  their  savings  of  the  years,  only  to 
fail  and  make  way  for  others  to  follow. 

Free  enterprise  is  countless  repetitions  of  small 
eating  establishments,  all  serving  the  same  kind  of 
inadequate  meals  in  the  most  inefficient  and  ex- 
pensive way.  It  is  a  state  of  increasingly  poor 
health  for  the  nation  as  millions  of  people  are  forced 
to  eat  the  poorly  balanced  meals  which  are  all 
such  establishments  can  afford  to  serve.  The  labor 
that  is  wasted  in  maintaining  the  senseless  duplica- 
tion of  premises  and  equipment,  if  devoted  to  scien- 
tific feeding  on  a  mass  production  basis  with  the 
latest  technological  equipment,  could  prepare  and 
serve  the  huge  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  are  essential  to  good  health;  provided, 
of  course,  a  state  of  'common  good  health'  were  the 
end  and  aim  of  feeding  the  people,  instead  of  profit. 


More  than  a  million  tons  of  newsprint  were  used 
in  1943  for  advertising  alone.  Added  to  this  is  the 
huge  tonnage  of  gloss  papers  for  magazines.  Paper- 
collecting  crusades  are  anomalous  when  the  paper 
waste  thru  superfluous  advertising  has  reached  such 
proportions. 

—  (Peoples  Lobby  Bulletin,  Oct.  1944) 


Free  enterprise  is  many  other  things  also:  it  is 
carefully  preserving  substandard  housing  and  vio- 
lently resisting  public  efforts  at  improvement  that 
will  in  any  way  interfere  with  business  profits.  It 
is  schools  sadly  understaffed  because  the  commun- 
ity cannot  compete  with  the  high  wages  of  private 
employment,   while   that   employment   lasts.     It   is 
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tons  and  tons  of  paper  wasted  for  advertising  goods 
that  need  no  advertising  to  sell  them — advertising 
that  is  mostly  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  thus  'risking'  the  common  welfare 
for  private  gain. 

Free  enterprise  is  making  such  a  racket  of  health 
maintenance  that  it  is  necessary  to  beg  dimes  in 
order  to  get  a  little  treatment  for  polio  sufferers. 

It  is  deliberately  creating  such  a  scarcity  of  food 
that  40  percent  of  our  young  men  are  unfit  for  mili- 
tary duty.  It  is  wasting  and  destroying  good  foods 
and  then  developing  a  major  racket  in  supplying 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  poor  diet. 

Private  enterprise  is  war  itself,  the  most  profitable 
business  of  all. 

A  PINBALL  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  Benton's  statements,  approved  in  principle 
by  top  leaders  of  the  C.E.D.,  represent  'the  first  and 
only  attempt  to  formulate  a  statement  of  basic  eco- 
nomic philosophy  for  the  C.E.D.', — a  pinball  philos- 
ophy. But  our  social  functions  constitute  a  mechan- 
ism. This  mechanism  has  reached  such  vast  pro- 
portions that  it  must  be  operated  primarily  for  the 
common  good  and  according  to  scientific  principles, 
if  it  is  to  run  at  all.  Any  element  of  private  interest 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  parasite.  Philosophy 
has  no  place  in  such  operations.  (Try  to  operate 
an  automobile  or  an  airplane  by  a  philosophy.) 
The  statement  continues: 

'If  private  enterprise  is  to  fulfill  its  promise 
and  its  obligations,  the  people  through  their 
government  must  police  it  without  obstruct- 
ing it,  must  encourage  it  without  pampering 
it,  and  must  provide  it  with  a  balance  wheel 
in  times  of  business  boom  or  depression.' 

So  private  enterprise  continues  frankly  to  antici- 
pate business  booms  and  depressions.  Well,  let  us 
examine  the  booms  and  depressions  of  the  past  and 
see  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  future  if  they  are 
to  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  economy. 

'More  adequate  government  skills  must  be 
devised  .  .  .  to  help  stabilize  the  economy 
against  the  effects  of  the  "business  cycle." ' 

Long  ago  Technocracy  published  the  results  of 
its  analysis  of  these  so-called  'business  cycles,' 
pointing  out  that  the  term  itself  is  a  misnomer.  An 
examination  of  the  accompanying  chart  will  show 
the  course  of  business,  represented  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  the  basic  product,  pig  iron,  throughout  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  hundred  years.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  technology  business  started  an  upward  climb 
which  at  first  was  fairly  smooth  and  steady.  Note 
that  as  the  production  line  climbs,  because  of  at- 
tempts at  control  by  price  it  wavers  and  begins  to 
oscillate,  these  oscillations  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced and  also  closer  together  as  the  mean  curve 
lifts  in  conformity  with  the  natural  law  of  all  such 
growth  curves.  Nowhere  is  any  circle  or  'cycle'  in- 
dicated: it  is  a  steady  progression.  The  low  points 
coincide  with  the  more  severe  depressions  and  so 
also  with  the  low  points  of  the  so-called  'cycles.' 

If  we  measure  the  graph,  we  find  that  the  drop  in 
production  from  peak  to  trough  in  1893  and  1894 
was  27  percent;  in  1908  the  corresponding  drop  was 
38  percent;  in  the  depression  of  1921  the  shutdown 
in  pig  iron  was  57  percent  from  the  previous  peak 
of  production;  the  drop  from  1929  to  1933  was  79 
percent.  Stated  in  terms  of  physical  measurements, 
each  depression  since  1894  has  been  progressively 
bigger  than  the  previous.  The  biggest  oscillations 
since  1893-94  coincide  with  the  financial  depres- 
sions. Each  of  these  depression  oscillations  has 
had  an  amplitude  or  depth  of  swing  approximately 
30  percent  greater  than  the  one  preceding.  (Tech- 
nocracy Study  Course.) 

The  only  'government  skill'  yet  devised  to  help  sta- 
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bilize  the  economy  against  the  effects  of  the  business 
cycle,'  has  been  government  spending,  to  keep  busi- 
ness operating  and  uphold  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people.  This  was  proved  in  1937  when  the 
government,  at  the  insistence  of  private  enterprise, 
withdrew  its  support,  with  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  ensuing  'recession.'  Business  then  took  a  nose- 
dive from  which  it  was  rescued  only  by  the  frantic 
resumption  of  government  spending.  This  merged 
later  into  the  spending  for  World  War  II,  which  has 
since  reached  fantastic  heights. 

The  trend  indicated  is  a  very  definite  one.  Pro- 
jecting it  into  the  future  reveals  that  if  the  next  de- 
pression drops  the  same  relative  distance  it  will  lit- 
erally drop  the  bottom  out  of  the  whole  structure 
and  the  Price  System  will  be  finished:  it  can  never 
come  back.  When  this  happens  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause we  lack  sufficient  resources  to  carry  on:  it 
will  mean  right  the  opposite — that  we  have  so  much 
of  abundance  that  we  cannot  sell  it.  Such  abun- 
dance cannot  be  sold  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Even  a  global  war  has  been  unable  to  destroy  it 
fast  enough.    It  must  therefore  be  distributed. 

Anticipating  its  dire  effects  on  business,  free  en- 
terprisers would  prefer  to  sell  it  to  other  nations  if 
other  nations  had  anything  with  which  to  pay  for  it 
— anything  we  could  accept  that  would  not  make 
the  condition  worse.  If  it  can  be  managed  they 
will  even  give  others  the  'credit'  with  which  to  buy — 
anything  to  keep  in  motion  the  production  on  which 
their  own  profits  depend. 

So,  although  claiming  'almost  unanimous'  sup- 
port of  public  opinion,  free  enterprise  becomes  more 
and  more  concerned  as  it  realizes  the  growing 
strength  of  the  only  organized  voice  proclaiming 
its  impotence — the  only  program  with  a  definite 
design  for  the  operation  of  our  Continental  economy 
in  conformity  with  the  trends  of  our  phenomenal 
technological  development.  That  voice  is  the  voice 
of  Technocracy  proclaiming  the  New  America  of 
Abundance,  and  the  design  is  Total  Conscription  of 
the  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  of  the  na- 
tion with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none. 

Free  enterprise  has  no  fear  of  any  other  move- 
ment, for  all  others  are  but  futile  efforts  to  doctor 
up  the  old  order.  And  the  old  order  is  sick  unto 
death,  lingering  on  only  by  virtue  of  transfusions 
of  blood  money  supplied  by  the  continuing  sacri- 
fice of  our  young  manhood  on  foreign  battlefields. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 
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Plastic  casing  reveals  working  of  a  pressure  valve. 
— Photo  by  courtesy  Rohm  &  Haas   Company. 

Plastics  Speed  up 

Technical  Training 

NECESSITY  for  quickly  training  production  em- 
ployees in  war  work  has  given  rise  to  many 
instruction  tricks.  Latest  of  these  involves  the  use 
of  full-sized  models  of  valves,  pumps,  and  the  like, 
fashioned  of  crystal  clear  plastics. 

Available  plastics  can  be  machined  to  size  and 
shape  accurately.  Then,  when  assembled  with  in- 
terior parts  made  of  opaque  materials,  the  plastic 
exterior  enables  the  student  to  see  just  what  goes 
on  inside.  With  such  visual  knowledge,  he  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  do  any  job  connected  with  the  as- 
sembly which  he  has  studied  in  plastic  form. 

That  such  models  are  far  better  than  the  more 
conventional  cut-aways  goes  without  saying,  since 
the  interior  parts  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  and 
in  true  perspective. — Scientific  American. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  t  h  e  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affi- 
liation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American— you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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The  Battle  For  Scarcity 


TECHNOLOGY  HAS  MADE  OBSOLETE  ALL  PRE- 
CONCEIVED IDEAS  OF  SOCIAL  OPERATION 


AT  THE  Dumbarton  Oaks  Postwar  Security  Con- 
ference, erudite  delegates  from  some  twenty- 
six  nations  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating peace,  and  of  planning  a  new  world  eco- 
nomic order.  The  professed  aim  of  the  economic 
discussions  was  to  arrive  at  an  international  agree- 
ment that  would  assure  prosperity  all  over  the 
world;  to  put  into  effect  the  Third  Freedom, — free- 
dom from  want. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  for  the  most  part 
the  world  can  give  employment  to  its  teeming  mil- 
lions only  by  maintaining  the  age-old  methods  of 
hand  toil  in  the  gathering  of  natural  crops,  either  of 
food  or  of  industrially  important  raw  materials. 

Obviously  the  development  in  any  country  of 
technology  that  threatens  to  make  these  methods  too 
expensive  to  meet  competition  in  the  world  markets 
would  not  further  the  high  ideals  of  Freedom  From 
Want.  It  is  understood  by  those  international  sa- 
vants that  the  term  'want'  is  relative:  that  want 
does  not  exist  among  the  Chinese  coolies,  the  na- 
tive labor  in  the  rubber  country  or  among  the  peons 
of  South  America. 

Anyone  lacking  intelligence  to  understand  these 
simple  facts  might  look  aghast  at  the  following  ten- 
tative agreement  arrived  at  during  supersecret  ses- 
sions at  Dumbarton  Oaks: 

1.  That  synthetic  substitutes  which  dis- 
place the  consumption  of  natural  products 
available  in  American  countries  be  pro- 
duced by  American  governments  them- 
selves only  when  indispensable  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  when  their  requirements 
cannot  be  effectively  met  by  natural  prod- 
ucts; 

2.  That  the  American  Government  should 
not  foster  the  construction  or  operation,  with- 
in or  outside  the  Americas,  of  plants  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  products  which  com- 
pete with  the  natural  products  available  in 
American  countries,  except  when  indispens- 
able to  the  national  defense  and  when  re- 
quirements cannot  be  effectively  met  by  na- 
tural products. 
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3.    That   the   government-operated   plants 
already  in  existence  either  in  or  oufside  the 
Americas,  if  not  abandoned  or  put  to  other 
uses  or  held  in  reserve  in  rhe  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  should  not  be  given  away  to 
private  interests;  but  that  if  these  plants  are 
sold  or  leased,  the  prices  and  conditions 
should  be  such  as  not  to  constitute,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  subsidy  in  favor  of 
the  purchaser  or  lessee,  or  in  any  way  rep- 
resent an  advantage  to  the  purchaser  or  les- 
see over  private  interests  engaged  in   the 
development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources   of   American   countries.  —  From 
George  £.  Sokolsky  column,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  October  4,  1944. 
The  meeting  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  was  purely  ex- 
ploratory, with  a  scheduled  future  meeting  of  higher 
accredited  delegates  to  formulate  the  final  agree- 
ment.    Viewed  in  this  light  the  above  clauses  are 
obviously  trial  balloons  sent  up  to  determine  the 
climate  of  public  reception. 

SYNTHETICS  THREATEN  SCARCITY 

Should  the  above  clauses  be  received  favorably, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  nations  whose  interests 
are  most  threatened  by  synthetics,  England  and 
Netherlands,  would  attempt  to  extend  the  restric- 
tion to  cover  those  nations. 

According  to  William  Haynes,  writing  in  Collier's, 
Sept.  30,  1944,  a  clause  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Act,  a 
good  neighbor  agreement  reads  as  follows: 

(We  pledge  ourselves  to)  avoiding  insofar 
as  possible  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  production  of  substitute  or  synthetic  com- 
modities, which  is  economically  artificial 
and  might  displace  the  consumption  of  na- 
tural products  available  in  other  American 
nations. 
Mr.  Sokolsky,  who  for  the  most  part  writes  arti- 
cles advocating  the  maintenance  of  the  status  guo, 
doesn't  think  these  clauses  have  much  chance  of 
being   accepted  by  the   Senate   and  for  reasons 
which  (and  he  would  be  seriously  shocked  if  he 
realized  it)  are  wholly  Technocratic.    He  says: 
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There  is  no  power  or  government  that  can 
bind  the  American  people  to  the  prewar  en- 
slavement to  the  produce  of  other  countries. 
Nor  may  the  government  take  steps  to  kill 
inventions,  to  arrest  improvements,  to  penal- 
ize ingenuity. 

In  other  words,  the  technological  trends  are  uni- 
directional and  irreversible. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  even  more  Technocratic: 

Research  men  are  building  a  new  world 
where  no  old  rules  hold.  We  are  in  tor 
trouble  unless  our  postwar  planners  wake 
up  to  this  fact.  These  planners  foresee  a 
new  internationalism  founded  on  an  enor- 
mous exchange  of  goods  in  a  free  and  open 
market.  The  idea  is  plausible,  but  there  are 
glaring  flaws  in  it. 

Much  of  this  thinking  is  based  on  prewar 
facts.  It  presupposes  that  we  shall  want 
and  need  all  the  natural  products  that  were 
formerly  great  articles  of  commerce.  In  cold 
tact,  we  don't  want  many  of  these  products 
— and  shall  never  want  any  of  them  again. 
And  to  assume  that  we  do  will  be  a  fatal 
blunder  in  the  new  international  thinking. 

That  Mr.  Haynes  is  not  a  Technocrat  is  disclosed 
when  he  says  'Much  of  this  thinking  is  based  on 
prewar  facts.'  He  should  have  said  on  pretechno- 
logical  facts.  The  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Haynes 
have  been  publicized  by  Technocracy  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  read  Mr. 
Haynes'  article  before  further  rashly  promising  full 
employment  after  the  war. 

While  the  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Haynes  pertain 
specifically  to  the  effects  of  synthetics  on  foreign 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  he  does  empha- 
size the  fact  that  man  cannot  compete  with  the  ma- 
chine in  the  labor  market.  Not  only  are  synthetics 
produced  more  cheaply,  but  they  are  better.  He 
says:  'In  the  battle  of  the  land  vs.  the  laboratory, 
the  laboratory  always  wins.' 

In  the  rubber  industry,  the  synthetic  plant  em- 
ploying 1,500  men  produces  rubber  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  that  produced  by  100,000  workers  in  Malaya. 

Synthetic  indigo  has  replaced  the  natural  indigo 
for  the  reason  that  double  the  quantity  can  be  pro- 
duced at  half  the  price.  Obviously  production  per 
man-hour  of  the  synthetic  is  high. 

Natural  vanilla  is  used  only  by  the  housewife 
who  is  under  the  delusion  that  a  high  priced  article 
must  be  better.  But  commercially,  synthetic  vanillin 
has   usurped  the  market.     In    1875  when  the  syn- 


thetic was  first  on  the  market  it  was  priced  at  $80 
a  pound  against  the  vanillin  produced  from  natural 
beans  at  a  cost  of  $450  a  pound.  Synthetic  vanillin 
now  is  priced  at  $2  a  pound. 

Another  reason  for  the  absorption  of  the  market 
by  the  synthetic  commercially,  according  to  a  Se- 
attle bakery  manager,  lies  in  the  fact  that  adding 
quantities  of  natural  vanilla  to  a  product  does  not 
strengthen  the  flavor.  To  get  a  pronounced  flavor 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  synthetic. 

A  BAD  BILL  OF  GOODS 

Mr.  Haynes  points  out  the  idiocy  of  American 
subsidization  of  the  Brazil  natural  rubber.  We  are 
selling  'Good  Neighbors'  a  bad  bill  of  goods  even 
if  we  are  financing  it.  When  we  drop  out,  the  Bra- 
zilians will  want  to  continue  the  rubber  industry  but 
will  be  crowded  out  by  the  synthetic  product. 

The  above  authority  says  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed by  his  conservative  friends  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry that  synthetic  rubber  will  be  produced  at  15 
cents  a  pound  and  will  make  a  tire,  nonskid,  punc- 
ture and  blowout  proof,  good  for  100,000  miles. 
Further,  rubberlike  substances  can  be  produced  so 
cheaply  that  they  may  be  used  for  paving. 

To  give  weight  to  the  point  that  scarcity  cannot 
be  legislated,  though  his  terms  are  different,  Mr. 
Haynes  tells  of  cotton.  By  pegging  the  price  of  cot- 
ton the  use  of  wood  cellulose  in  rayon,  lacquers, 
and  plastics  was  virtually  subsidized.  The  result 
is  that  wood  threatens  to  push  cotton  out  of  the 
market,  even  in  its  own  field.  Cotton  Congressmen 
only  recently  attempted  to  force  the  Army  to  spe- 
cify cotton  in  heavy  duty  tires  instead  of  rayon, 
whose  heat  resisting  qualities  proved  the  rayon  the 
better  for  that  use. 
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Mr.  Hayes  thinks  he  is  being  original  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

At  the  present  time  we  are  taking  a  poli- 
tical approach  to  problems  of  fhis  nature 
that  will  arise  in  postwar  years.  We  would 
be  on  much  safer  ground  if  we  took  the 
chemical  approach. 

Technocracy,  and  previously  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance, have  been  telling  the  American  people  the 
same  thing  for  twenty-five  years.  Furthermore, 
Technocracy  has  explained  just  what  this  approach 
is,  how  it  spells  the  end  of  the  Price  System,  and 
how  a  society  must  be  organized  to  operate  in  a 
technological  world. 

The  Collier's  article  further  tells  of  the  synthetic 
products  replacing  guinine,  tin,  insecticides  and 
cinnamon. 

Three  products  that  have  greater  insect  killing 
properties  are  already  on  the  market  to  replace 
pyrethrum. 

Atabrine  has  been  used  instead  of  guinine,  but 
has  not  been  satisfactory  because  of  serious  after- 
effects. A  synthetic  guinine,  wholly  as  successful 
as  the  natural  product  in  fighting  malaria,  has  now 
been  produced  and  is  rapidly  replacing  atabrine. 

INDUSTRY  WILL  NOT  YIELD 

That  the  synthetic  industry  has  no  intention  of 
yielding  to  the  natural  products  is  clearly  stated  by 
Monsanfo  Magazine  in  a  lead  article  entitled  'Mon- 
santo's  Long  Range  Problem.' 

We  should  aim  to  provide  ever  more  and 
more  permanent  and  steady  jobs  and  pro- 
duce profits  to  continuously  pay  dividends 
that  will  give  a  reasonable  return  for  the 
savings  of  those  who  supply  the  capital  for 
the  permanent  and  steady  jobs. 

While  our  delegates  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  may 
conspire  to  defend  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other 
countries  to  maintain  a  near-starvation  existence  by 
hand  tools  and  hand  labor,  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company  evidently  does  not  advocate  such  meas- 
ures internally. 

Having  expanded  its  employe  rolls  from  5,300  to 
10,000,  Monsanto  hopes  to  continue  at  that  high  fig- 
ure in  the  postwar  years.  Since  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  company  are  synthetics,  if  their  hopes 
are  fulfillled,  employment  in  production  will  be 
drastically  reduced. 

That  hand  labor  with  hand  tools  does  not  exist 
in  this  company  is  evident  by  the  statement  that 
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an  investment  of  $14,000  per  man  is  necessary.  Ob- 
viously their  employes  are  not  working  with  pick 
and  shovel. 

Monsanto  indicates  if  there  is  not  a  large  enough 
market  for  present  products  they  will  branch  out. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Dewey  speaks  of  as  expansion. 
But  if  this  company  'branches  out'  somebody  is  go- 
ing bankrupt.  The  chemical  company  is  techno- 
logically efficient,  with  large  capitalization.  Small 
business  had  better  keep  informed  about  Monsan- 
to's  plans. 

LEGISLATION  IS  HELPLESS 

The  history  of  technology  is  that  legislation  is 
helpless  against  its  advance.  The  large  corporations 
have  never  been  seriously  hampered  much  by  gov- 
ernment control.  When  profit  lies  in  utilizing  tech- 
nology to  lower  costs  neither  law  nor  international 
agreements  have  deferred  them. 

The  New  Deal  has  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
legislation  designed  to  perpetuate  scarcity.  From 
killing  pigs,  to  loans  to  maintain  price  and  govern- 
ment buying  to  prevent  abundance,  which  would 
bankrupt  the  Price  System,  all  the  field  has  been 
covered.  Mr.  Dewey  advocates  modifying  tax  laws, 
saying  that  we  have  the  choice  of  a  low  tax  rate  and 
a  national  income  of  $150,000,000,000  or  a  high  tax 
rate  and  a  national  income  of  only  $70,000,000,000. 
Such  is  the  logic  of  politicians. 

The  story  of  synthetics  is  the  story  of  technology, 
but  only  part  of  the  story.  In  every  phase  of  our 
economy,  technology  has  made  obsolete  all  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  social  operation.  Science  has 
made  manpower  so  abundant  that  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  sufficient  guantity  to  effect  a  distribution 
of  the  goods  and  services  that  America  is  capable 
of  producing. 

But  further,  the  American  machine  of  mass  pro- 
duction demands  as  a  corollary,  mass  consumption. 
Mass  consumption  and  unemployment  are  incom- 
patible. Add  to  this  the  financial  morass  through 
which  we  are  struggling.  Attention  of  the  pundits 
who  are  directing  the  thinking  of  the  people  should 
be  channeled  into  the  problem  of  distribution  of  an 
abundance  rather  than  the  maintenance  of  scarcity. 

For  the  choice  of  most  Americans  is,  abundance 
or — death. 

— C.  T.  Hickey. 
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OUT  OF  THE  TEST  TUBE 


GREEN  FUNGUS  DISCOVERED  WHICH  WILL 
KILL  T.  B.  GERMS 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  24. — (AP)— A  green  mold  which  in- 
hibits growth  of  tuberculosis  germs,  and  which  was  discov- 
ered accidentally  in  an  ice  box  at  the  University  of  Buffalo 
school  of  medicine,  will  be  announced  in  Science,  America's 
official  scientific  journal,  tomorrow. 

The  discovery  parallels  almost  to  the  dot  Fleming's  dis- 
covery of  penicillin  in  England  in  1929.  The  green  mold 
belongs  to  the  penicillin  group  of  fungi,  but  the  stuff  it  pro- 
duces that  inhibits  T.  B.  germs  is  not  penicillin.  Penicillin 
was  a  failure  in  treatment  of  T.  B. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  and  experiments  is  reported 
by  D.  K.  Miller  and  Albert  C.  Rekata  of  the  Edward  J. 
Meyer  Memorial  Hospital  and  department  of  medicine  of 
the  university. 

The  new  green  mold  was  found  growing  on  a  culture  of 
tuberculosis  germs  in  the  ice  box.  It  was  found  to  grow 
more  luxuriantly  on  T.  B.  germs  than  on  any  other  kind  of 
food  which  the  Buffalo  experimenters  tried. — AP. 

SYNTHETIC  SHOE  SOLES  TERMED  MORE 
DURABLE 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  21.— (UP)— A  shoe  sole  made  of  non- 
critical  chemicals  and  represented  as  mere  durable  and  en- 
durable than  prewar  leather  and  rubber  was  hailed  as  the 
answer  to  the  war -born  leather  shortage  and  shoe  ration- 
ing at  the  Victory  Shoe  Show  here  recently. 

Elliott  E.  Simpson,  discoverer  of  the  synthetic  soles,  told 
a  gathering  of  rubber  manufacturers  that  "millions  of  pairs 
of  shoes  had  been  made  with  the  soling,"  and  had  qualities 
of  great  flexibility,  water  resistance,  cohesion  and  adapta- 
bility to  color. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHING  PAINT 

Walls,  ceilings,  doors,  and  window  frames  of  future  homes 
and  business  buildings  will  carry  fire  extinguishing  mate- 
rials on  every  square  foot  of  their  surfaces.  They  will  be 
painted  with  pigments  which  will  include  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  a  resin  made  by  treating  paraffin  wax 
with  chlorine.  Such  a  combination  breaks  down  under  in- 
tense heat  and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  the  veteran  fire 
smotherer. — Business  Week,  October  1944. 

PLASTIC-FACED  PLYWOOD 

Improved  properties  are  imparted  to  plywood  by  a  method 
of  plastic-facing.  Plastic-faced  plywood  is  said  to  increase 
strength,  rigidity,  and  moisture  resistance.  The  surface  is 
smooth  as  glass,  scuff-proof,  non-splintering,  and  attractive. 
At  present  the  plastic-surfaced  plywood  is  being  used  for 
military  shipping  containers.  So  great  is  its  impact -resist- 
ance that  it  can  be  parachuted  from  planes  and  landed  on 
rocks.  Its  moisture  resistance  permits  it  to  be  dropped 
overboard  and  floated  ashore.  In  addition  to  a  packaging 
material,  suggested  post-war  uses  include  floors,  wall  cover- 
ings, concrete  forms,  table  tops  and  other  furniture,  truck 
body  panels,  and  boat  decks  and  cabins. — Modern  Industry. 


CORRECTION:  In  the  last  issue,  page  2,  col.  2,  'the  num- 
ber who  were  eligible  but  did  not  vote'  should  be  46,000,000 
instead  of  21,000,000. 
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GET  COPPERPLATED  FEET  TO  STOP  ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 

Leathernecks  and  sailors  are  getting  copperplated  feet  to 
stop  athlete's  feet,  a  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondent 
in  the  South  Pacific  reports. 

The  copperplating  is  a  form  of  treatment  which  Navy 
doctors  have  found  so  successful  in  banishing  the  trouble- 
some fungus  infection  that  they  believe  further  use  of  the 
method  is  warranted. 

The  patient  places  his  feet  in  a  copper  sulfate  solution 
containing  an  ordinary  copper  plate.  Copper  bands,  soaked 
in  salt  water  for  good  contact,  are  fastened  around  the  an- 
kles and  connected  to  six-volt  storage  batteries. 

Treatment  takes  about  six  minutes  and  is  repeated  for  six 
or  seven  days.  Although  copper  particles  temporarily  ad- 
here to  the  patient's  feet,  there  is  neither  discomfort  nor 
discoloration. — Science  News  Letter., 

STEEL  HARDENED  BY  'HEATLESS  HEAT" 

CLEVELAND,  Aug.  12.— A  new  machine  that  produces 
"heatless  heat"  to  improve  the  quality  of  steel  bars  for  war 
production  has  been  perfected  in  shops  of  the  Ohio  Crank- 
shaft Company  here. 

The  new  process  applies  high-frequency  electrical  induc- 
tion in  a  continuous  operation,  hardening  the  steel  bars  and 
imparting  physical  characteristics  to  steel  heretofore  held 
impossible. 

Parts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  industrial  equipment 
and  automobile,  tractor  and  tank  engines  are  made  from 
the  bars  processed  by  the  new  method  of  heating  the  steel. 

— Seattle  Times. 

NEW  'GAS'  WILL  SPEED  UP  PLANES 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  14.— (UP)— A  super  fuel  for  the 
superplanes  destined  to  deliver  aerial  knockout  blows  against 
the  Japanese,  has  been  developed  by  American  technologists 
and  is  ready  for  immediate  production,  the  War  Petroleum 
Administration  disclosed  tonight. 

Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  Ralph  K.  Davies  said 
the  new  fuel  will  give  greater  cruising  range  and  Increased 
"full-throttle"  performance  of  B-29  Superfortresses  and 
carrier -based  fighter  planes. 

Production  of  the  new  aviation  gasoline,  which  awaits 
only  the  "green  light"  of  military  authorities,  can  be  accom- 
plished with  only  minor  changes  in  present  oil  refinery  pro- 
cessing technique,  Davies  said. 

BITUMINIZED  FIBER  PIPE 

Wartime  uses  of  bituminized  fiber  pipe  for  drainage  and 
sewage  disposal,  as  a  substitute  for  critical  metals,  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  such  uses  will  probably  continue 
in  postwar  days.  This  pipe  is  made  of  coal  tar  pitch  rein- 
forced with  an  interwoven  fibrous  structure. 

Some  of  the  desirable  properties  of  bituminized-fiber 
pipe  are  strength,  durability,  lightness,  resistance  to  corro- 
sion, and  low  installation  costs.  It  has  the  ability  to  bend 
with  shifting  earth  instead  of  cracking.  This  type  of  pipe 
has  long  been  used  as  a  protective  conduit  for  underground 
electric  cables. — Science  News  Letter,  August  12,  1944. 
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The  Door  to  Abundant  Living 
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DEAR  HAYES: — It  is  an  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment that,  under  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, the  doctor's  prosperity  arrives  because 
stresses  and  strains  of  private  enterprise  do  not  per- 
mit to  the  rank  and  file  of  people  a  full  knowledge 
and  practice  of  wholesome  living.  One's  troubles 
may  often  be  due  to  lack  of  a  wholesome  mental 
attitude,  since  that,  too,  is  a  factor  of  physical 
health.  There  hasn't  been  time  to  learn  wholesome- 
ness,  or,  there  was  nobody  to  teach  it.  One  can't 
expect  the  doctor  to  limit  his  practice  by  teaching 
people  how  to  keep  well. 

Basically,  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of  To- 
tal Conscription  carries  more  of  potential  wellbeing 
for  North  Americans  than  do  all  the  surgeon's  kit, 
the  doctor's  pills  and  the  hypodermic  racket.  This 
program  postulates,  ultimately,  the  fullest  guota  of 
human  service  and  supply  uninterrupted  by  the  lim- 
itation and  delay  of  Price  System  exchange. 

Doing  without  most  of  the  needed  things  of  life 
merely  because  one  can't  afford  to  buy  is  the  Price 
System  attainment  for  most  people;  whereas,  by 
following  out  the  lead  of  Total  Conscription,  if 
things  and  services  are  needed  and  producible, 
we'll  have  them,  as  the  planned  and  chosen  output 
of  a  well-ordered  continental  industry.  Such  a 
scheme  is  not  'wild,'  nor  merely  'theoretical,'  as  you 
imply.  Rather,  it  is  proven  and  effectual  science 
applied  in  a  great  aggregate  of  human  service  for 
North  America;  servicing  and  winning  the  war  first, 
to  eliminate  the  world-contaminating  leprosy  of  fas- 
cism, then  turning  our  best  technology,  skill  and 
resources  to  the  gratifying  and  long-continuing  dis- 
tribution of  full  abundance  to  all  the  home  folks. 

The  recent  spectacular  arrival  of  fuller  technol- 
ogy and  the  machine,  or  the  Power  Age,  here  in 
North  America,  affords  the  first  time  in  history  when 
such  distribution  of  abundance  to  a  whole  people 
has  been  physically  possible.  That  is  a  notable 
event.  The  abundance  is  here  now — 2Vi  times 
more  goods  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  buy. 

The  thought-provoking  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
we're  doing  it  with  half  the  crew  over  the  seas, 
sans  any  competent  income,  and  just  burning  up 
the  output.  Such  a  volume  of  output,  of  whatever 
kind,  cannot  be  sold.  It  must  be  either  destroyed, 
given  away,  or  simply  used.  Think  you  that  our 
people — the  boys  who  have  fought  and  the  men 
and  women  who  have  produced — will  consent  to 
have  the  machinery  of  that  abundance  destroyed 
and  themselves  again  reduced  to  the  status  of  want 
and  competitive  wage-earning?  As  a  compara- 
tively small  producer,  tell  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  how  you  feel  about  the  proposed  curtail- 
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ment  of  Uncle  Sam's  25  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
fine  new  production  plants,  or  about  selling  them 
for  a  song  to  the  controllers  of  corporate  enterprise. 
If  the  beneficiaries  of  private  enterprise  essay  to 
continue  their  'business  as  usual'  program,  using 
the  new  labor-eliminating  eguipment  that  the  war 
has  brought  forth,  that  attempt  on  their  part  will 
dump  into  America's  lap,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
some  30,000,000  or  so  of  Americans  without  either 
jobs  or  adeguate  purchasing  power.  Of  these  30 
millions,  neither  the  home  folks  nor  the  service  men 
will  be  in  a  mood  to  crawl  off  into  the  brush  and 
die;  nor  will  they  be  content  to  sell  apples  and  tu- 
lips on  the  street  corner.  They  are  going  to  demand 
a  full,  responsible  share  of  the  abundant  life  now 
possible  in  North  America.  And  they're  going  to 
get  it,  or  else. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  under  our  modern 
technology,  tor  any  considerable  number  of 
men  and  women  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  Even  ii  they  had  the 
chance  (which  they  haven't),  man-hours, 
even  at  only  fifty  cents  an  hour,  cannot  com- 
pete with  kilowatt  hours  at  one  cenf  or  less. 
Incidentally  there  is  no  valid  reason  under 
the  canopy  why  they  should  so  compete. 

Throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  up  to  about 
two  decades  ago,  men  have  competed  for  a  share 
of  the  meager  output  of  hand  tools  and  simple  ma- 
chines. There  wasn't  enough  to  go  'round.  But 
under  the  demands  of  total  war  we  have  stepped 
up  our  production  to  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  we  were  ever  able  to  buy,  and  that  with  the 
better  part  of  our  man-power  over  the  seas  burning 
it  up. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  when  North  America 
should  recognize  her  prosperous  condition  and  ar- 
range for  her  home  folks  to  consume,  up  to  their 
full  capacity,  all  the  goods  and  services  they  can 
in  any  wise  use.  And  that  cannot  be  realized 
through  the  raking  of  leaves  for  a  paltry  WPA 
wage.  We  must  distribute  peacetime  goods  to  all 
our  people  by  a  well-thought-out  plan  similar  to  the 
non-price  distribution  of  war  eguipment  to  the  men 
at  the  front.  The  boys  over  there  know  how  it  is 
done.  Have  we  on  the  home  front  the  understand- 
ing and  the  'guts'  to  step  into  the  breach  that  war 
has  made  and  claim  for  all  of  us  a  modern  distri- 
bution to  match  our  phenomenal  production? 

Private  enterprise,  for  the  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple, ceased  to  be  effectual  when  our  natural  expan- 
sion stopped  with  the  passing  of  free  land.  It  was 
attended  even  then  by  aching  poverty  and  needless 
hardship,  and  it  means  just  that  and  more  to  most 
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of  us  yet,  with  far  less  of  opportunity.  How  silly 
for  the  struggling  millions,  perhaps  yourself  among 
them,  to  try,  like  peevish  children,  to  erect  here  in 
heaven-blessed  America  the  same  fascistic  methods 
that  have  made  slaves  and  fighting  maniacs  of  the 
peoples  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  who  have  permit- 
ted those  methods  to  come  to  full  fruition. 

You  seem  to  pin  your  faith  on  a  political  candi- 
date. Please  recall  that  a  president's  job  is  largely 
cut  out  for  him  in  advance,  else  he  would  never  be 
permitted  to  win  the  election.  With  a  supporting 
congress  he  may  pour  a  little  turpentine  on  the 
wounds  of  his  political  rivals.  But  much  the  larger 
part  of  his  administrative  activities  will  consist  in 
lending  an  attentive  ear  to  the  voices  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  and  doing  their  bidding. 

If  you  want  a  voice  in  your  government,  get  into 
a  big  political  party  machine.  For  the  most  part, 
only  their  candidates  are  ever  nominated  or  elected, 
and  government  consists  in  following  their  policies. 
These  policies,  needless  to  say,  are  habitually  hos- 
tile to  the  common  good.  All  business  has  to  be 
that,  or  it  isn't  business.  A  'business  administra- 
tion,' then,  is  one  that  favors  the  business  interests, 
launches  a  great  deal  of  debt,  but  contrives  to  make 
the  ultimate  consumer  come  across  with  the  dough, 
much  of  it  paid  in  'painless'  indirect  taxes  over  the 
merchant's  counter. 

Thus  are  astronomic  fortunes  and  totalitarian 
controls  handed  to  a  few  beneficiaries  of  private 
enterprise,  while  millions  toil  for  a  pittance  and 
other  millions  die  in  foreign  fox-holes  to  achieve 
that  unsocial  and  damnable  end — a  15th  century 
control  of  all  life  and  industry  by  a  slave-driving 
fascist  machine.  Such  is  the  part  political  govern- 
ment plays  in  crowding  the  horrors  of  institutional 
fascism  upon  an  unsuspecting  people.  They  did  it 
in  France;  they'll  do  it  here. 

I  recall  the  following,  from  Mark  Twain's  'Mys- 
terious Stranger,'  page  1: 

'Yes,  Austria  was  far  from  the  world,  and  asleep, 
and  our  little  village  was  in  the  middle  of  that 
sleep,  being  in  the  middle  of  Austria.', 

It  is  possible  that  you  and  your  little  town  are 
not  yet  aware  that  fascism  and  its  arbitrary  control 
are  even  now  edging  their  way  among  us  under 
the  popular  banner  of  alleged  'free  enterprise?'  There 
is  no  free  enterprise  except  in  the  higher  brackets, 
and  in  many  states  labor  has  already  been  shackled 
to  the  job  of  creating  huge  industrial  output  to  be 
largely  given  away  to  some  foreign  master  class, 
in  the  effort  to  continue,  here,  high  prices  and  the 
profit-taking  system.  In  other  words,  fascism  in 
America  is  already  entering  upon  the  program  of 
'selling  America  down  the  river,'  so  that  business 
and  industrial  interests  may  continue  here  a  profit- 
taking  racket  that  must  otherwise  fold  up  in  favor 
of   the   unpriced   distribution   of   our  power-created 
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abundance.  If  these  American  facsists  are  permit- 
ted to  have  their  way,  your  prosperity  and  mine 
will  go  glimmering,  even  as  did  that  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Poland,  and  the  rest. 

The  remedy  is  to  organize,  first,  by  Total  Con- 
scription, to  win  the  war  sooner;  then  for  the  instal- 
lation of  an  adeguate  distribution  system.  Because 
the  profit-taking  methods  of  business  cannot  distrib- 
ute the  abundance  that  has  come,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem will  seek  to  destroy  the  means  and  the  fact  of 
that  abundance,  hewing  them  down  to  a  controlled 
scarcity  that  will  again  command  a  price  and  yield 
a  profit.  As  a  people,  we  no  longer  need  either  the 
price  or  the  profit.  Full  abundance  can  now  be 
produced  and  distributed  without  them.  Do  you 
mind  if  we  all  have  a  share  in  that  new  and  strictly 
modern  edition  of  prosperity  which  yields  an  ample 
supply  of  goods  and  services  without  a  money 
price? — simply  by  working  comfortable  hours  at 
our  favorite  functional  calling? 

Most  of  us  would  largely  welcome  that  sort  of 
prosperity  if  we  could  see  it  in  action.  But  like  other 
good  things,  it  isn't  going  to  be  brought  to  us  on  a 
platter.  In  order  to  have  it  we  must  organize.  The 
first  objective  must  be  to  insist  that  Uncle  Sam  re- 
tain, remodel  and  operate  all  the  fine  new  produc- 
tion plants  for  which  public  funds  have  been  ad- 
vanced; that  these  be  made  the  introductory  nucleus 
for  a  wide-spread  expansion,  looking  to  the  early 
production  and  distribution  of  abundance  for  all 
North  Americans. 

The  war  in  Europe  will  be  over  soon.  Most  of 
Labor  and  all  of  Industry  will  be  much  inflated  with 
war-time  swag,  gathered  while  the  home  boys  were 
dying  to  the  crash  of  foreign  arms,  while  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion will  still  be  operating  the  Government  for  their 
own  fascistic  ends. 

Don't  take  my  word  for  that:  get  Monograph  26 
of  the  T.N.E.C.  Com.  Report.  It  treats  authoritatively 
of  'free  enterprise'  groups  and  their  particularly  sig- 
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THE  impact  of  technology  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  put  the  sexes  upon 
an  equal  footing.  Never  again  need  there  be 
any  differentiation  upon  the  ground  of  mere 
physical  strength. 

In  this  picture  we  have  an  interesting  com- 
bination of  women  in  industry  together  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  way  technology  is  re- 
placing man-hours  and  taking  the  strain  and 
drudgery  out  of  the  heavier  tasks. 

— Photo  by  courtesy  Yale  and  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company. 
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nificant  role  in  government  and  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.  Their  cartel  relations  combine  to 
hook  up  their  sinister  influence  with  that  of  similar 
treasonable  groups  in  enemy  countries.  Perhaps 
you  recall  how  Standard  Oil  held  off  for  months, 
refusing  to  reveal  or  use  the  formula  for  synthetic 
rubber,  while  the  Germans  had  already  been  sup- 
plied with  it. 

That  formula  is  but  one  item  among  hundreds 
about  which  cartel  agreements  exist,  cornering  and 
limiting  the  supply,  bartering  and  parcelling  out 
the  world  market  among  huge  trustified  groups, 
which  together  compel  the  coming  and  going,  the 
food,  the  clothing,  the  transportation,  the  life  of  the 
world's  millions.  The  same  fascistic  way  of  life 
that  our  boys  are  fighting  in  Hitler's  land  and  the 
South  Pacific  is  creeping  upon  us  here  in  our  be- 
loved America  by  the  same  early  steps  of  insidious 
control  used  in  those  other  lands.  Shall  we  slum- 
ber while  it  happens? 

Please  don't  infer,  Hayes,  that  I  am  indifferent 
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or  hostile  to  your  success  in  growing  fine  plants  for 
those  people  who  want  and  need  them.  I  rejoice 
with  you  in  that  useful-type  prosperity.  But  don't 
let  it  get  you  down,  Hayes.  Don't  let  wartime  prof- 
its blind  you  to  the  fact  that  advancing  technology, 
hastened  by  the  war,  has  been  reducing  man-hours 
per  unit  of  output  in  industry,  until  we  now  know 
that  postwar  wages  will  never  again  buy  the  means 
of  life  for  the  permanently  augmenting  army  of  the 
disemployed.  That  means  uncounted  millions, 
whose  lack  of  purchasing  power  will  wreck  the 
system  for  the  big  producer. 

Is  that  calamity?  A  thousand  times  NO!  It  op- 
ens the  door  to  abundant  living  for  all,  and  to  un- 
worried  leisure.  A  change  we  must  have,  and  To- 
tal  Consciiption  is  the  design  of  operation  whereby 
a  puzzled  and  bewildered  population  may  ease 
their  steps  into  a  new,  gratifying  and  abundant 
way  of  life  reaching  out  to  include  every  citizen  of 
North  America.  Come  with  us,  for  the  march  of 
events  demands  this  American  'way  of  life.' 
Cordially,  fraternally,  hopefully  yours, 

F.  D.  Linklettei. 
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Dressed  Up  Grease  Monkeys 

COUR  new  Alemite  Centralized  Lubricating  Sys- 
tems for  light  and  heavy  industrial  use  are  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Stewart-Warner  Corp,  1)  the 
LubroMeter  for  delivering  oil  or  grease  to  an  un- 
specified number  of  machine  bearings  simultane- 
ously through  a  single  line  which  is  serviced  by 
hand-  or  power-operated  portable  pumps  or  by  fully 
automatic  eguipment;  2)  the  Dual  Progressive  Sys- 
tem for  similarly  supplying  an  unspecified  number 
of  bearings  through  a  single  line,  but  one  at  a  time; 
3)  the  Progressive  System  for  supplying  grease 
only,  it  being  delivered  to  each  of  3  to  20  bearings 
through  3  to  20  individual  lines;  4)  the  Dual  Mani- 
fold System  for  supplying  grease  or  oil  to  an  un- 
limited number  of  bearings  in  eguipment  exposed 
to  especially  heavy-duty  or  out-door  conditions. 

Each  of  the  systems  provides  bearings  with  pre- 
determined amounts  of  lubricants  under  high  press- 
ure and  signals  the  operator  when  the  lubricating 
cycle  is  completed.  Choice  of  a  particular  system 
is  contingent  upon  (a)  whether  small,  medium  or 
large  machinery  is  involved  and  (b)  whether  it  is 
desired  to  lubricate  one  machine  at  a  time  or  whole 
batteries  of  them. — Business  Week. 

There  go  those  dirty  jobs  none  of  us  want  any- 
way. Dressed-up  grease  monkeys  push  buttons  to 
oil  or  grease  whole  factoryfulls  of  machinery. 
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It  wculd  be  hard  to  tell  who  were  proudest 
en  this  occasion — the  members,  to  have  their 
'Chief  visit  them,  or  the  'Chief  himself  when 
he  found  this  outpost  of  Technocracy  in  the 
northern  wilds. — Techphotos  by  Klyne. 

ABOVE— SHQ  at  10553-2  Northside  Saskat- 
chewan, Can.,  on  cccasion  cf  Howard  Scott's 
visit  October  9,  1939. 

LEFT — Attractive  front  of  the  new  Section 
Headquarters  of  Section  1,  R  D.  10553,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Sask. — Techphoto  by  Maximchuck. 
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Four  Million  4  F's 
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IT  IS  no  fault  of  the  four  million  Four  F's  that  their  condition 
puts  them  in  the  classification  'Unfit  for  service.'  They  are 
AS  they  are  because  the  politico-financial  controls  under 
which  the  economy  of  this  country  and  this  Continent  is  operated 
are  'unfit  for  service' ;  UNFIT  to  function  in  a  system  which  shall 
SERVE  ALL  AMERICANS  instead  of  a  limited  few.  It  is  the 
PRICE  SYSTEM  itself  which  is  responsible  for  their  condition. 
IT  IS  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  ITSELF  WHICH  IS  4F. 


% 


'—"WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  ONE 
MUST  FAIRLY  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  WHICH 
IS  IN  COMPLETE  INTELLECT  UAL  AND  TECHNICAL  AC- 
CORD WITH  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE."—' 

—ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICA 
1939-1940-1941  editions. 
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SPECIFICATIONS :— Range,  12,000  miles;  ceiling,  35,-40,000  feet;  wingspread,  330  feet; 
speed,  over  300  m.p.h.;  bomb  load,  50  tons. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  FLYING  WING 


TOKIO  could  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours — the  fewer  the 
hcurs  the  greater  the  destruction!  This  could  be  done 
on  a  non-stop  flight  from  American  bases.  From  Amer- 
ican ba.es  Berlin  cnuld  be  destroyed.  From  American  bases 
the  fleets  and  factories  of  our  enemies  could  be  destroyed. 
The  Flying  Wing,  super-bomber,  as  designed  and  proposed 
by  Technocracy,  could  drop  275,000  tons  of  bombs  in  one 
single  raid  of  5,500  planes!  This  would  be  total  war.  Can 
America  build  these  bombers?  Yes,  as  far  as  our  techno- 
logical capacity  and  engineering  skill  are  concerned.  No 
other  country  has  the  capacity  and  skill  to  produce  them  in 
numbers. 

To  build   these   Wings  will   require   a   terrific   effort,   an 
enormous    construction    program,    keen   vision   and   bold 


action.  Already  America  has  permitted  apathy,  vested 
interests,  and  internal  fascist  sabotage  to  stand  in  the  way, 
thus  prolonging  the  war  unnt*!essarily.  The  war  cap  be 
v»n  without  such  planes,  but  at  a  far  greater  cost  in  lives 
and  resources. 

America  has  had  victory  within  its  grasp  for  the  past 
three  years  but  has  failed  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
complete  it. 

North  America  is  the  greatest  loot  in  all  history.  Even- 
tually we  are  going  to  need  the  Flying  Wings  for  Continen- 
tal defense.  Present  methods  are  not  capable  of  producing 
them.  DEMAND  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  NOW  to  shorten 
the  war,  to  win  the  peace,  and  to  make  North  America  im- 
pregnable. 


J 


' — "Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say  that  it 
is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  which  is  in 
complete  intellectual  and  technical  accord  with  the  age  in  which  we 
live."—' 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
1939-1940-1941    editions. 
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The 


Fifth  Column 


America  harbors  a  Fifth  Column  of  anti-social,  anti-American  interests 
that  is  as  dangerous  as  any  foreign  Fifth  Column. 


NOT  long  ago  one  of  our  popular  magazines 
ran  a  cartoon  which,  although  intentionally 
humorous,  has  very  significant  implica- 
tions. It  pictures  a  very  bewildered  appearing 
G  I  Joe  seated  on  a  park  bench  with  his  current 
best  girl  friend.  As  he  clutches  her  hand  and 
leans  anxiously  toward  her,  he  is  saying,  'Guess 
we  better  get  married  right  soon  honey — I  dunno 
how  long  I'll  be  getting  $50  a  month.' 

This  soldier's  confusion,  as  he  tries  to  visual- 
ize his  future  in  postwar  America,  is  typical  of 
that  of  most  Americans,  both  soldiers  and  civili- 
ans. Both  know  that  in  the  last  3  years  we  have 
produced  so  abundantly  for  war  that  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  now  await  disposition  by  the 
Surplus  Properties  Administration.  They  know 
that  we  have  not  only  supplied  our  own  forces 
with  all  they  need  of  the  tools  of  war  but  have 
furnished  a  great  deal  of  them  to  our  allies,  as 
well  as  the  rail,  air  and  water  transport  to  get 
them  to  the  fighting  fronts.  They  know  that  des- 
pite the  magnitude  of  this  production  for  war,  we 
now  have  millions  of  tons  of  foodstuffs  in  stor- 
age. And  they  know  that  all  this  has  been  ac- 
complished with  over  eleven  million  men  com- 
pletely removed  horn  productive  work. 

So  our  G  I  Joes  at  home  and  abroad  and  our 
much  guoted  'man  in  the  street'  are  surely  ask- 
ing these  guestions: 

"Why  all  this  hullabaloo  about  the  tre- 
mendous home  problems  of  peace?  What 
and  where  are  those  problems?  Since  Amer- 
ica has  proven  so  well  how  abundantly  it 


can  produce  for  WAR,  wherein  more  than 
hall  of  all  our  production  is  DESTROYED 
by  war,  why  cannot  we  accomplish  as  much 
in  peace,  producing  the  equivalent  in  peace- 
time goods,  of  what  war  is  now  consuming, 
and  so  raise  our  standard  of  living  all  over 
America,  removing  forever  the  fear  of  pov- 
erty and  poverty  itself  from  every  Amer- 
ican home?  Why  are  so  many  politicians, 
financiers  and  big  business  men  so  OBVI- 
OUSLY AFRAID  OF  PEACE?' 

NO  TANGIBLE  ANSWERS 

No  one  gets  any  tangible  answers  to  these 
guestions  from  the  spokesmen  for  the  major  cor- 
porate interests  or  the  financial  and  political  in- 
terests of  America.  But  instead,  one  technigue 
employed  is  the  attempted  diversion  of  our  atten- 
tion from  these  issues,  most  vital  to  Americans, 
by  directing  our  eyes  abroad  to  the  necessity  of, 
and  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  war  ravaged  Europe,  or  the  establishment  of 
postwar  European  international  boundary  lines, 
or  the  complex  guestion  of  postwar  international 
trade  agreements  and  air  field  and  airways  pri- 
orities. Whenever  America's  own  domestic  post- 
war future  is  discussed  by  our  political,  financial 
or  business  leaders  they  deftly  hurdle  all  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  continued  postwar  opera- 
tion of  our  so-called  'free'  economy  and  paint  a 
glowing  picture  of  full  production,  hence  full  em- 
ployment, full  pay-rolls  and  so  full  dinnerpails, 
all  to  be  achieved  under  their  leadership  and  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  and  rules  of  what  they 
call  'free  enterprise.' 


The  Northwest  Technocrat  is  published  monthly  by  Section  3,  R.D.  1 2^47.  Technocracy  Inc.,  813  Pine  Street,  Seattle  1,  Wash- 
ington. Entered  as  second  class  matter  October  2,  1942  at  the  Post  Office  of  Seattle,  Washington,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1879.  Subscription  rates  are  $1.50  for  12  issues,  $1.00  for  8  issues.  Orders  for  10  or  more  will  be  supplied  at  the  bundle  rate 
of  12c  a  copy.     Continental  Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.  are  located  at  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 
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All  defenders  of  the  status  quo  are  full  of  vague 
promises  but  conspicuously  empty  of  plans  to  vali- 
date them,  and  such  plans  as  they  do  propose  are 
startlingly  contradictory.  From  the  Congressional 
House  committee  on  postwar  planning,  in  Septem- 
ber, comes  what  it  called  a  blue  print  for  our  post- 
war economy.  This  78  page  report  states  in  effect 
that  America  must  provide  jobs  for  56  millions  of 
its  citizens.  To  do  this  and  so  achieve  prosperity,  it 
said  we  must  depend  on  private  enterprise  func- 
tioning in  a  'favorable  setting'  to  be  provided  by 
government. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  INCOMPATIBLE 

B  u  t  private  enterprise — as  represented  by  the 
private  Committee  of  Economic  Development — said, 
a  year  ago,  and  has  not  changed  its  tune  since, 
that  'it  seems  as  unpopular  not  to  want  full  employ- 
ment as  it  would  be  not  to  believe  in  mother  love, 
but  we  have  to  be  realistic.  A  job  for  every  person 
willing  and  able  to  work  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  free  enterprise  system.'  Then  a  survey  of 
individual  business  leaders  made  by  Forfune  Mag- 
azine in  May  of  this  year  showed  that  over  66  per- 
cent of  them  consider  it  no  function  of  government 
to  maintain  full  employment — and  that  over  57  per- 
cent of  them  would  not  recommend  that  their  com- 
panies join  with  city  and  county  governments  in 
contributing  to  a  fund  for  planning  the  maintenance 
of  employment. 

So  the  Congressional  committee  goes  on  record 
as  saying  we  must  maintain  full  employment  to 
maintain  free  enterprise,  while  big  business  says 
that  neither  itself  nor  government  is  under  any  re- 
sponsibility whatever  in  this  issue  and  that  actually 
it  is  opposed  to  any  program  furnishing  jobs  for  all, 
since  full  employment  is  'incompatible  with  the  free 
enterprise  system.' 

Furthermore,  it  is  of  record  that,  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  may  doubt  the  ability  of  our 
present  economic  system  of  price,  profit  and  pov- 
erty to  carry  on  after  the  support  it  has  received 
from  the  war  effort  is  gone,  the  corporate  enter- 
prises of  these  United  States,  in  1943,  spent  two  bil- 
lion, one  hundred  thirty  million  dollars  in  breast- 
beating,  arm-waving,  newspaper,  magazine  and  ra- 
dio advertising  of  their  self-alleged  achievements 
of  the  past  and  of  their  wish  and  ability  to  lead 
America  on  to  a  splendid  prosperous  postwar  des- 
tiny.    The  spending  of  this  huge  sum  for  this  pur- 


pose is  particularly  interesting  for  this  reason:  since 
this  self  laudatory  advertising  has  been,  and  is  be- 
ing done  by  those  large  corporations  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  war  material  and  its 
cost  charged  to  the  Government  of  these  United' 
States  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  we  the 
people  of  these  United  States  who  are  paying  for  it. 
We  are  actually  paying  the  cost  of  the  tremendous 
effort  being  made  to  deceive  us! 


The  War  Labor  Board  has  found  that  three-quar- 
ters of  American  wage  earners  (excluding-  agricul- 
ture, government,  domestic  and  professional  work- 
ers) have  straight  time  rates  under  $1  an  hour. 
One-third  have  rates  under  $0.60  an  hour.  This  last 
rate  yields  a  yearly  income  of  $1,200,  if  a  40-hour 
week  is  worked  50  weeks  of  the  year.  Compare  this 
income  with  the  $1,700  required  for  the  maintenance 
budget  of  WPA,  as  priced  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  June,  1943.  Compare  it  also  with 
the  Heller  Budget  which  now  requires  $3,000  for  a 
really  decent  standard  of  living  for  a  worker's  fam- 
ily of  four. — (Economic  Outlook,  August,  1944.) 


And  these  are  the  principal  facts  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  defenders  of  free  enterprise  would  like, 
to  conceal  from  the  American  people;  first,  that 
their  fulsome  promises  of  full  production,  full  em- 
ployment and  full  dinnerpails  cannot  be  fulfilled 
under  the  economic  system  they  so  love  and  cher- 
ish, and  next  that,  that  system  which  Technocracy 
calls  the  Price  System,  cannot  possibly  survive  the 
end  of  the  war,  unless  bolstered  and  stiffened  by 
definite  fascistic  methods  of  control.  The  third  fact 
they  would  hide  is  that  they  will,  therefore,  if  pos- 
sible, impose  such  controls. 

GOOD  HUNTING  FOR  FASCISTS 

We  must  realize  that  in  those  countries  which  are 
poor  in  natural  resources  and  equipment  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  their  populations,  and  where  in 
consequence  scarcity  of  food,  clothing  and  all  other 
requisites  of  living  is  the  normal  condition,  fascism 
grows  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  in  areas  rich 
in  these  factors.  For  it  is  easy  for  corporate  enter- 
prise to  control  production  rates  and  prices  in  any 
industry  wherein  the  resources  drawn  upon  by  that 
industry  are  scarce,  and  wherein  the  amount  of 
powered  equipment  available  is  small.  Europe  is 
such  an  area.  There  fascism  grew  and  flourished 
till  it  menaced  the  entire  world  and  until  employ- 
ment of  the  combined  armed  might  of  the  three 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  world  has  been  neces- 
sary to  crush  it. 
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But  although  fascism  finds  an  easier  path  to  suc- 
cessful control  in  poor  countries  than  in  rich  ones, 
the  rewards  for  its  promoters  and  beneficiaries  are 
much  greater  in  the  rich  ones;  and  today,  even 
though  for  three  years  it  has  been  a  belligerent  in 
the  most  devastating  war  of  history,  the  Continent 
of  North  America  is  still  the  richest  area  in  the 
world.  Against  the  exploiting  and  looting  of  it  by 
domestic  or  foreign  fascism  or  by  a  combination 
of  both,  we  Americans  must  be  prepared. 

Fascism  is  never  localized  in  its  ambitions  or  its 
operations.  It  recognizes  neither  political  nor  geo- 
graphic boundaries;  for  fascism  is  the  close  alli- 
ance of  big  business  with  politics  and  big  business 
goes  anywhere  it  can  chisel  a  profit,  and  connives 
with  any  individual,  corporation  or  nation  to  that 
end.  The  objective  of  fascism  is  so  to  control  the 
economy  of  any  country  in  which  it  is  interested 
that  its  adherents  and  beneficiaries  will  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  power  and  wealth  regardless  of 
the  welfare  of  the  great  majority.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  production  and  prices  must  be  closely  con- 
trolled, so  small  business  is  crushed  or  absorbed 
by  big  business,  trade  and  production  monopolies 
are  organized  and  grow,  domestic  and  international 
cartels  are  formed  and  flourish,  political  slush  funds 
are  mobilized  and  used  wherever  they  can  be  made 
effective  and  the  fascist  progression  is  well  on  its 
way.  And  here  in  America,  by  the  time  we  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  war,  it  had  proceeded  so  far 
that  before  we  could  mobilize  and  organize  our  war 
industries  we  came  close  to  losing  the  war. 


Corporate  profits  after  taxes  were  13  million  dol- 
lars higher  in  the  first  three  months  of  1914  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1943.  Morris  Living- 
ston, of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  estimates  that 
business  will  have  from  $47  to  $58  billion  in  caah 
and  government  bonds  after  government  contracts 
have  been  cleared  up.  The  most  they  can  possibly 
spend  for  reconversion,  he  figures*  is  $36  billion.  This 
leaves  business  with  from  10  to  20  billion  for  ex- 
pansion.—  (Economic  Outlook,  August,  1944.) 


The  absorption  or  extinction  of  small  business  by 
giant  monopolies  has  been  a  trend  visible  in  Amer- 
ica for  years.  The  strength  of  these  mammoth  cor- 
porations, their  will  and  ability  to  dominate  national 
legislative  policies,  are  well  known  to  most  informed 
Americans. 

We  all  remember  guite  well  that  although 
European  and  Oriental  fascism  had  been  joined  for 


some  time  in  a  pact  aiming  at  complete  world 
conguest,  major  corporations  here  in  America, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  our  political  adminis- 
tration, continued  selling  vast  guantities  of  oil,  high 
octane  gasoline  and  other  reguisites  of  all-out  war 
to  Japan  till  almost  the  very  day  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor outrage.  There  is  much  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  same  sort  of  traffic  with  fascist  Germany  via 
'neutral'  Spain  even  long  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  recent  and  very  odoriferous  example  of  the 
governing  power  of  domestic  corporations  in  con- 
trolling legislation  in  these  United  States  is  the  suit 
recently  brought  by  the  Federal  Government 
against  the  Union  Electric  Company  of  Missouri. 
The  Union  Electric  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  North 
American  Holding  Company  which  was  organized 
in  the  middle  twenties  and  controls  a  score  of  mid- 
west utility  companies  with  securities  valued  in 
1929  at  over  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  The 
Federal  Government  has  charged  various  Union 
Electric  officials  with  spending  over  five  million 
dollars  to  'influence'  politicians  in  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois so  that  North  American  might  sell  profitable  but 
unnecessary  utility  bond  issues  to  the  trusting  Amer- 
ican public.  Frank  J.  Brehm,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Union  Electric,  was  recently  indicted  in 
these  charges.  He  in  turn,  however,  has  sued  North 
American,  certain  of  its  subsidiaries  and  their  coun- 
sels, stating  that  he  could  not  have  spent  the  five 
million  slush  fund  without  their  knowledge  and  that 
he  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  to  protect  them! 

AMERICA'S  PRODUCTION  LIMITED 

Regarding  the  closer  union  of  big  business  with 
foreign  fascist  cartels,  speaking  in  Los  Angeles  re- 
cently, Norman  Litell,  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney General,  gave  a  very  good  'refresher  course'  on 
this  subject  as  he  reminded  us  that  before  the  war, 
in  pursuit  of  greater  profits,  many  of  America's 
major  concerns  made  such  alliances.  Greater  prof- 
its were  assured  by  the  fixing  of  prices,  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition,  exclusive  production  rights  and 
division  of  world  markets.  Furthermore,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  agreements,  many  of  them  made 
with  giant  industrial  corporations  of  fascist  Ger- 
many, the  production  in  America  of  many  materials 
vitally  needed  for  a  major  war  effort  by  America, 
was  definitely  and  stringently  limited.  As  a  result 
of  this  'patriotic'  policy,  up  to  the  time  we  entered 
the  war,  our  production  of  magnesium  for  instance, 
never   exceeded  6000   tons  per  year,  while  in   the 
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production  of  this  metal,  so  essential  in  modern  war, 
Germany  led  the  world. 

An  American  company  manufacturing  a  great 
deal  of  our  military  optical  instruments  was  directly 
allied  with  the  Carl  Zeiss  Co.  of  Germany  which 
controlled  many  of  the  patents  and  with  which  the 
American  company  had  agreed  to  divide  the  world 
markets,  crush  all  competition  and  exchange  pat- 
ents. And  a  German  from  Jena  was  in  direct 
charge,  here  in  America,  of  the  military  instrument 
division  of  the  American  company.  Not  long  after 
this  disclosure  it  was  revealed  that  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  had  joined  in  a  cartel  agreement 
with  the  huge  German  I.G.  Farbin  Industries,  by 
which  agreement  Standard  passed  on  its  secrets  re- 
garding its  Butyl  processing  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
agreed  to  very  meagre  production  of  it  here,  while 
Farbin  Industries  was  to  turn  over  its  Buna  proc- 
essing formula  to  Standard.  This  information  from 
Farbin  Industries  was  never  forthcoming.  Never- 
theless, Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  an  American 
Company,  held  down  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  here  as  long  as  possible  while  the  mechan- 
ized might  of  fascist  Germany,  fully  equipped  with 
all  the  synthetic  tires  it  needed,  rolled  out  on  them 
to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

THE  GREATEST  THREAT  TO  PEACE 

There  are  scores  more  of  examples  of  this  join- 
ing of  American  business  with  foreign  cartels — of 
the  pressure  brought  by  business  on  our  national, 
foreign  and  domestic  policies,  and  of  the  measures 
being  taken  here  and  now  in  America  to  restrict 
food  and  other  production.  Technocracy  would 
have  every  American  realize  that  the  major  finan- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  this  country  and  of 
this  Continent  fear  abundance  much  more  than 
they  fear  fascism.  Therefore  in  order  that  they  can 
maintain  their  domination  of  our  economy  and  their 
own  positions  of  wealth  and  prestige  in  it,  they  plan 
to  throttle  our  potential  post-war  abundance.  And 
so  here  in  America,  to  accomplish  their  ends,  they 
would  encourage,  and  even  cooperate  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  fascist  controls.  It  is  these  interests 
which  constitute  the  greatest  threat  to  a  peace  in 
which  the  abundance  endemic  to  this  Continent  can 
be  freely  distributed.  It  is  in  these  powerful  anti- 
social, anti-American  interests  that  America  harbors 
a  hostile  FIFTH  COLUMN  as  dangerous  as  any 
foreign  military  fifth  column  could  ever  be. 

The  adoption  of  Technocracy's  proposals  of  Total 


Conscription,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  machines  and  men,  the  money  and 
materiel  of  America,  will  nullify  this  menace,  just 
as  it  will  successfully  meet  every  other  present  and 
postwar  problem  with  which  our  decadent  and  dy- 
ing social  order  now  struggles. 

By  the  provisions  of  Total  Conscription  all  the 
flow  lines  of  goods  and  services  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  so  there  could  be  no 
hindrance  to  that  flow  imposed  by  individuals  or 
by  corporations.  All  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  sixty-five  years  would  be  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  and  would  receive  from 
the  Government,  without  price,  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, medical  service,  light  and  heat,  and  the  same 
allowances  for  dependents  as  the  men  of  the  armed 
forces  now  receive.  Salaries  would  also  be  dis- 
bursed on  a  scale  comparable  with  the  one  now 
obtaining  in  the  armed  forces.  So  the  amassing  by 
corporations  of  huge  profits  with  which  to  influence 
national,  state  and  local  legislation  in  their  favor, 
would  cease.  All  patents  and  processes  either  for- 
eign or  domestic  now  controlled  by  corporate  enter- 
prise would  also  be  conscripted  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

The  most  important  and  far  reaching  result  of 
the  installation  of  Total  Conscription  would  be  that 
not  only  production  but  distribution  would  proceed 
without  the  hindrances  of  price  and  profit-taking, 
without  the  restraints  imposed  by  monopolies  and 
cartels,  which  make  a  frame-work  for  fascism.  The 
growth  of  fascism  depends  on  the  enforcement  of 
scarcity.  Installation  of  Total  Conscription  will  re- 
lease the  abundance  with  which  this  Continent  is 
so  richly  endowed  and  in  which  fascism  could  not 
grow. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  died  abroad:  many 
more  will  die  there  before  the  European  and  Ori- 
ental forms  of  fascism  they  are  fighting  are  crushed. 
To  free  our  own  Continent  from  this  menace  we 
must  move  together  in  one  direction  only,  that  is, 
towards  the  speedy  adoption  of  Technocracy's  pro- 
posals of  Total  Conscription  of  America's  men  and 
machines,  materiel  and  money.  For,  realize  that 
the  abundance  which  the  pro-fascist  combination  of 
business  and  politics  is  trying  to  restrict,  is  here 
now.  To  ensure  absolutely  unhindered  distribution 
of  that  abundance,  to  ensure  economic  security  to 
all  Americans,  to  destroy  fascism  in  America  de- 
mand Total  Conscription  NOW ! 

—N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 
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SURPLUS  AIRPLANES  ARE  SOLD  FOR  'SONG.' 

Ohio  Auction  Forecasts  Big  Loss  For  Government  on 
Unneeded  War  Supplies 

PATTERSON  FIELD,  Ohio  Nov.  8.  —  Some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  loss  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  take  on  a  lot  of  sur- 
plus war  goods  was  indicated  here  this  week,  when  army 
planes  which  cost  many  thousands  to  build  were  auctioned 
off  for  an  average  price  of  $460.  Some  went  for  as  little  as 
$10.00 

The  planes  had  been  badly  used  up  in  combat  and 
crashes,  but  some  of  the  instruments,  still  in  good  condition, 
are  worth  much  more  than  the  prices  bid. 

This  experience  was  probably  responsible  for  an  an- 
nouncement at  Washington  that  hereafter  "war  weary"  and 
obsolete  combat  planes  will  be  salvaged  of  usable  parts  and 
the  balance  scrapped. — Labor. 

LIGHTED  ROADWAYS 

A  new  system  of  lighting  the  roadways  and  sidewalks  of 
bridges  is  being  investigated  by  the  California  Division  of 
Highways.  The  luminous  tubes  are  mounted  horizontally 
beneath  the  handrail.  This  position  confers  full  security 
and  protection  to  the  light  source  and  at  the  same  time 
distributes  the  greatest  amount  of  illumination  on  the  side- 
walks and  at  the  edges  of  the  roadway.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, the  rays  are  not  directed  into  the  eyes  of  motor  ve- 
hicle drivers  as  with  the  conventional  system  employing 
lighting  standards  which  are  usually  extensions  of  hand- 
rail posts. — Engineering  News  Record. 

MECHANICAL  PITCHFORK 

A  new  mechanical  pitchfork  which  does  away  with  the 
work  of  ten  men  and  replaces  three  machines  has  been  de- 
veloped to  help  pea  growers  get  their  crops  into  canneries. 
The  machine  picks  up  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  peas,  loads 
them  into  shelling-machine  feeders.  Formerly,  farmers 
dumped  peas  at  the  cannery.  Ten  men  were  required  to 
load  them  on  conveyors.  The  pitchfork  does  away  with 
three  conveyors. — Seattle  Times. 

HEAT-TREATED  GLASS 

A  heat-treated  glass  has  been  developed  by  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.  to  replace  critical  metals  used  in  food  de- 
hydrating equipment.  The  new  type  of  glass  is  four  times 
as  strong,  flexible,  and  tough  as  ordinary  glass  of  equal 
thickness,  withstands  constant  temperatures  up  to  650  deg. 
F.  as  well  as  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and  is  im- 
mune to  practically  all  food  acids,  fumes,  and  chemicals.  It 
may  be  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  different  processes,  and  may  be  obtained 
in  either  opaque  or  transparent  form- Ceramic  Industry. 
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COST  OF  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  IS  REDUCED 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  25. —  While  the  quality  of  synthetic 
rubber  is  being  steadily  increased,  production  costs  have 
been  cut  to  10  cents  a  pound  or  less,  it  was  asserted  here 
this  week  by  J.  B.  Rather,  technical  adviser  of  a  manufac- 
turing committee  of  the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

He  predicted  that  the  synthetic  product  would  virtually 
displace  natural  rubber  from  our  market.  To  produce  the 
800,000  tons  consumed  annually  before  the  war,  he  said, 
would  require  only  one-third  of  1  percent  of  our  crude  oil 
output. — Labor. 

PLANTERS  PROPOSE  BIG  JOB  SLAUGHTER 

CLARKSDALE,  Miss.,  Nov.  8. — After  witnessing  a  dem- 
onstration by  a  cotton-picking  machine,  300  growers  from 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  decided  to  industrialize 
and  showed  impatience  to  start. 

They  named  a  committee  to  bring  pressure  on  Washing- 
ton authorities  for  allocation  of  materials  to  produce  enough 
machines  to  handle  next  year's  crop. 

Since  a  machine  picks  as  much  cotton  as  40  men,  a  huge 
slaughter  of  jobs  is  inevitable  if  the  program  goes  through. 

— Labor. 

EGGS— AND  MORE  EGGS 

Washington  officials  are  beginning  to  worry  about  a 
record-breaking  egg  surplus  in  prospect  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Beginning  in  January  and  reaching  its  peak  in 
the  spring,  it's  expected  to  total  some  20,000,000  cases  or 
600,000,000  dozen  eggs — four  times  last  spring's  egg  glut. 
Stimulating  this  tremendous  production,  of  course,  is  the  law 
guaranteeing  farmers  90  percent  of  parity  until  two  years 
after  the  war,  passed  when  egg  producers  needed  encourage- 
ment. It  makes  the  price  so  attractive  that  the  farmers  are 
continuing  to  produce  despite  declining  demand.  The  sur- 
plus can't  be  absorbed  by  drying  the  eggs.  The  U.  S.  al- 
ready has  145,000,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs  on  hand. 

— Newsweek,  Nov.  13,  1944. 

DRAG-LINE  SHOVEL  REPLACES  1,000  MEN 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa.,  Oct.  18.—  (AP)— The  biggest  drag-line 
shovel  ever  brought  into  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields 
— a  2,500,000-pound  monster  that  carries  62,500  pounds  in 
its  bucket — went  to  work  today  on  a  strip-mining  project  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

The  huge  shovel  required  46  railroad  cars  to  bring  it 
from  Milwaukee,  Wis.  where  it  was  built.  It  will  do  the 
work  of  1,000  miners,  a  company  official  said. 

The  shovel  was  brought  in  to  uncover  a  100-foot  thick 
vein  of  coal  considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  an- 
thracite fields. 


Anaesthetics  for  the  Millions 


Conservatives  are  always  champions  of  the  status  quo,  and  like  porcu- 
pines they  can  inflict  their  point  of  view  on  those  who  are  not  wary  of 
their  tales. 


THE  time  has  come  for  North  Americans  to 
scrutinize  with  care  the  verbiage  with  which 
they  are  assailed.  The  peoples  of  this  conti- 
nental area  are  staggering  under  a  burden  of  des- 
ultory information  and  despicable  misinformation 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  almost  groggy. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  situation  with  which  to 
deal.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  percentage  of  Amer- 
icans are  not  conditioned  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  therefore  they  are  incapable  of  assimilating 
even  rudimentary  information.  There  is,  however, 
another  segment  of  Americans,  eguipped  and  capa- 
ble but  skeptical  and  fearful  of  breaking  with  old 
habits  of  thought.  To  these  latter  the  efforts  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  directed. 

Unfortunately  those  with  the  capacity  of  inde- 
pendent thought  were  not  labeled  by  nature  with  a 
distinguishing  mark  by  which  they  could  be  de- 
tected, so  the  search  for  talent  must  be  a  continuous 
process.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  you  are  one  of 
those  who  can  be  persuaded  to  examine  our  social 
dilemma  with  sufficient  attention  and  persistence 
to  discover,  as  every  Technocrat  has  done,  that  there 
really  is  an  answer  to  it — to  discover,  also,  that 
you  have  been  laboring  under  delusions  which,  al- 
though they  are  nice  delusions  and  you  may  regret 
having  to  part  with  them,  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
card for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned?  If  by  chance 
you  are  such  an  individual  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  course  you  must  pursue,  should  you  decide  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  social  pioneer.  This  can 
be  done  without  mentioning  any  of  the  facts  upon 
which  Technocracy  is  based  and  without  examining 
any  of  the  blueprints  of  social  action  stemming 
from  these  facts.  More  competent  authors  have  al- 
ready prepared  exhaustive  treatises  covering  every 
phase  of  the  work  of  Technocracy.  Frankly,  this 
article  can  serve  the  single  function  of  creating  an 
appetite  for  a  lucid  explanation  of  social  affairs. 
There  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for  pioneering 
than  this  field  has  to  offer. 


All  of  the  things  we  now  enjoy  in  the  way  of  liv- 
ing were  developed  by  pioneers  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, they  being  invariably  at  odds  with  a  group 
we  shall  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  conserva- 
tives. Isn't  it  strange  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
governed  by  principles  arising  from  a  group  that 
has  consistently  opposed  progress  from  time  imme- 
morial? Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  afraid  of  the 
social  disapprobation  these  people  can  direct 
against  us  or  the  names  which  they  so  quickly  ap- 
ply to  all  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 

Before  we  begin  our  discussion,  it  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  make  a  distinction  between  these  names. 
We  have  designated  ourselves  pioneers;  the  con- 
servative element  will,  no  doubt,  label  us  radicals. 
There  is  as  vast  a  difference  between  the  pioneer 
and  the  radical  as  there  is  between  the  pioneer  and 
the  conservative. 

A  PORCUPINE  APPROACH 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  animal  life  to  regard 
with  suspicion  an  individual  in  any  group  that  does 
not  conform  to  the  actions  and  patterns  to  which 
that  group  is  accustomed.  This  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  tendency  to  resist  change.  The  dinosaur  and 
the  brontosaurus  were  not  endowed  with  adequate 
intelligence  and  adaptability  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  a  changing  environment.  They  were  specialists 
on  stability,  and  as  the  earth  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, they  quietly  passed  out  of  the  picture.  They 
were  the  world's  first  conservatives.  Conservatives 
are  always  champions  of  the  status  quo.  With 
them  it  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  never  to  face  the  fu- 
ture from  the  standpoint  of  reality  but  rather  to  con- 
front it  hind-side-foremost,  visualizing  it  with  wistful 
nostalgia  as  a  rosy  paradise  of  reincarnated  tradi- 
tions. A  naturalist  would  call  this  a  porcupine  ap- 
proach, and  like  a  porcupine,  conservatives  can  in- 
flict their  point  of  view  on  those  who  are  not  wary 
of  their  tales. 
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The  age  of  mammals  introduced  a  more  adapt- 
able, more  intelligent  set  of  organisms  to  combat  the 
environment  for  their  existence.  The  tendency  to 
resist  change  persisted,  however,  a  hangover  from 
prehistoric  ancestors.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  first  cave  man  to  don  a  robe  of  fur  as  protec- 
tion from  the  cold  was  driven  from  the  elite  of  cave 
man  society.  He  had  the  intelligence  which  enabled 
him  to  survive  the  icy  winter  while  his  tory  cousins 
perished,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  he  was  subjected 
to  abusive  treatment  until  his  oppressors  became 
so  occupied  trying  to  keep  from  freezing  that  he 
was  forgotten  in  the  excitement.  Having  succeeded 
in  perpetuating  the  race,  his  mission  was  com- 
pleted. 

A  DEVIL-GOD  CONSORT 

At  a  much  later  date  when  one  of  his  descend- 
ants mastered  the  art  of  using  fire,  very  likely  he  was 
viewed  with  alarm  and  considerable  distrust.  He 
might  even  have  been  shunned  as  a  consort 
of  the  Devil-God-that-struck-from-the-sky.  One  can 
well  imagine  the  warnings  and  threats  with  which 
the  chief  and  the  medicine-men  harangued  the  lo- 
cal cave-dwellers,  lest  they  think  of  imitating  this 
calloused  heathen.  As  time  went  on,  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  a  fire  user  was  forcibly  eliminated 
from  this  life  by  his  more  righteous  brethren  in  their 
attempts  to  preserve  the  pureness  of  their  principles 
for  posterity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pioneer,  con- 
fronted always  by  established  habits  of  thought 
and  ingrown  customs  and  folkways,  succeeds  in 
spite  of  these  obstacles.  There  is  very  good  reason 
for  this.  The  pioneer  is  an  observant  individual. 
He  tests  his  observations  with  his  own  five  senses 
of  perception,  even  though  the  testing  be  a  crude 
process.  The  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  checking 
an  experiment,  is  not  one  bit  different  from  the  cave 
man  who  first  tried  out  a  bearskin  in  a  snow  storm. 
Each  relied  upon  his  own  observation  and  not  at 
all  upon  authority,  beliefs,  guesswork,  conjuring  or 
concensus  of  opinion. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider  Columbus,  who 
prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  voyage 
which  was  17  years  under  ridicule.  He  possessed 
knowledge  to  the  effect  that  the  earth  was  globular, 
yet  could  he  have  arranged  a  poll,  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  his  day  would  have  flocked  to  the  voting 
booths  and  in  their  smug  ignorance  cast  a  ballot 
for  a  flat  world.     It  is  recorded  that  Galileo,  from 


whom  Columbus  obtained  his  data,  was  subjected 
to  enough  pressure  by  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  time  to  force  him  publicly  to  retract  the  findings 
of  his  mathematical  calcuations.  The  ecclesiastics, 
like  the  dinosaurs,  are  first  of  all  conservatives. 

In  the  past  the  impediments  to  progress  erected 
by  stupidity  and  superstition  did  not  occupy  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  human  society  as  they  do  today. 
True,  they  have  caused  untold  misery  and  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  time  and  another  generation  always  came  along 
to  over-ride  the  obstructions  of  the  past  and  to  insti- 
tute a  set  of  new  ones  for  the  future.  Progress,  in 
the  past,  was  confined  to  the  development  of  a  more 
refined  culture  based  on  human  toil.  The  Egyptian 
Empire  existed  intact  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
sum  total  of  social  progress  achieved  during  that 
whole  period  amounted  to  the  development  of  more 
skillful  artisans  and  resulted  in  finer  examples  of 
hand-wrought  tombs  and  temples  for  the  last  of 
the  rulers  than  for  the  earlier  ones.  The  populations 
experienced  not  one  hour  extra  cessation  from  toil 
and  consumed  not  one  item  more  under  the  last 
Ptolemy  than  they  did  under  the  first. 

Up  until  the  present  century  in  America,  no  so- 
ciety has  ever  been  pressed  for  time  to  solve  its  in- 
ternal problems,  because  all  social  life  was  geared 
largely  to  hand  production.  With  the  advent  of  the 
machine  the  picture  began  to  change  and  the  more 
machinery  installed,  the  more  rapidly  the  social  or- 
ganization was  obliged  to  move. 

TIME  FACTOR  ALL-IMPORTANT 

In  America  today  the  time  factor  is  an  all  impor- 
tant consideration.  Technological  development  and 
the  pressure  created  by  the  impact  on  society  of  an 
abundance  delivered  by  machines  and  mass  pro- 
duction technigues  are  not  respecters  of  human 
procrastination  and  the  inherited  tendency  to  resist 
change.  If  we  are  to  master  the  problem  of  abun- 
dance it  must  be  done  with  efficient  despatch,  for 
this  one  problem  will  not  wait  for  its  solution  until 
the  arrival  of  the  21st  century  when  succeeding 
generations  of  Americans  with  more  intelligence 
and  fewer  inhibitions  will  be  on  hand  to  grapple 
with  it.  . 

The  problem  of  abundance  belongs  to  the  20th 
century  and  what  we  do  about  it  today  shapes  the 
destiny  of  America  irrevocably  for  all  time.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  conservative  influence 
can  bring  a  large  social  organization  to  an  impasse 
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from  which  there  is  no  emergence  short  of  disaster. 
Here  is  the  tendency  to  resist  change  refined  to  the 
ultimate  of  effectiveness.  Here  in  America  the 
champions  of  static  society  have  evolved  a  method 
so  effective  it  threatens  the  elimination  of  the  whole 
social  organization,  including  themselves.  It  is  so 
effective  the  promoters  are  victims  of  its  influence, 
and  like  a  bootlegger  intoxicated  by  the  fumes  from 
his  own  distillery,  they  revel  in  an  orgy  from  which 
there  is  but  slight  chance  of  distracting  them. 

This  potent  brew  is  none  other  than  the  propa- 
ganda of  politics,  business  and  ecclesiasticism, 
dinned  unceasingly  upon  the  eardrums  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  consists  of  a  barrage  of  phoney  concepts, 
false  information,  beliefs,  opinions,  and  half-facts, 
arranged  and  presented  in  an  atmosphere  of  unim- 
peachable authority  and  applied  with  such  persist- 
ence and  persuasiveness  that  the  recipients  have 
become  numbed  and  insensible  to  th  e  orderly  doc- 
umentation of  factual  knowledge. 

A  SOCIAL  ANAESTHETIC 

Our  politicians,  financiers  and  other  exponents 
of  'free  enterprise'  administer  this  social  anaes- 
thetic on  the  principle  that  what  the  layman  doesn't 
know  won't  hurt  him;  and  in  their  magnanimity 
they  cloak  the  fact  that  they  are  less  'in  the  know' 
than  are  their  disciples. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  America  has  had 
abundance  within  her  grasp,  abundance  for  all  her 
people,  not  just  the  few  at  the  top.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  accurate  information,  based  on  precise 
mathematical  calculations,  has  been  available  to 
the  leadership  of  this  continental  area,  which  would 
have  made  possible  the  distribution  of  this  abun- 
dance to  all  Americans;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  leadership  of  America  has  chosen  to  ig- 
nore and  suppress  this  information.  Politicians  and 
businessmen  also,  like  the  dinosaurs,  are  first  of  all 
conservatives. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  new  leadership 
must  necessarily  be  inaugurated  by  the  pioneers;  a 
leadership  of  men  and  things  which  has  the  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  that  change  of  environment 
brings  a  change  in  social  concepts.  The  leadership 
capable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  abundance  can 
come  only  from  the  men  who  are  instrumental  in 
producing  abundance,  men  of  science,  technology 
and  engineering;  mechanics  and  others  endowed 
with  social  consciousness  and  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that,  since  technology  and  science  have  cre- 
ated the  problem  of  abundance,  the  answer  must 
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also  be  obtained  therefrom.  The  social  conscious- 
ness Technocracy  can  do  nothing  about:  either  you 
have  it  or  you  don't  have  it;  but  there  should  be  in 
any  group  a  reasonable  percentage  of  people  who 
would  rather  exert  some  effort  than  deliberately  to 
let  the  country  'go  to  pot.'  Even  so,  these  people 
with  social  consciousness  are  useless  in  the  solu- 
tion of  America's  social  problem  until  they  acquire 
an  understanding  of  that  problem  in  its  entirety. 
Only  then  can  they  turn  their  attention  to  its  solu- 
tion.   Herein  lies  the  crux  of  this  discussion. 

Most  Americans  assume  that  they  are  well  in- 
formed. They  have  expected  (and  properly  so) 
that  their  leadership  would  give  them  the  facts.  It 
gives  Technocracy  no  pleasure  to  point  out  that 
Americans  have  been  given  everything  but  facts 
and  have  been  deliberately  misinformed. 

The  political,  business  and  religious  leadership 
of  America  is  asking  for  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  These  leaders  have  proclaimed 
to  one  and  all  that  only  they  are  competent  to  ad- 
minister social  control  over  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Continent.  Never  has  confidence  in  leadership  been 
more  misplaced  than  when  this  triumvirate  appro- 
priated it  in  the  name  of  constituted  authority.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  the  results  of  their  muddling 
and  bungling  have  saddled  unemployment  and  pri- 
vation upon  their  constituents  until  war  alleviated 
the  unemployment  and  aggravated  the  conditions 
of  privation.  Now,  as  the  prospect  of  peace  draws 
near,  they  are  scheming  again  for  the  days  ahead, 
when  unemployment  will  be  back  in  manifold  de- 
gree to  plague  these  same  constituents.  In  spite  of 
the  glaring  proof  of  failure  this  evidence  supports, 
millions  of  Americans  are  still  acquiescing  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  sort  of  administration.  We  can 
understand  why  this  is  so  when  we  examine  the 
methods  by  which  the  public  receives  its  informa- 
tion. The  press,  the  radio  and  the  pulpit  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  these  leaderships,  and  only 
that  information  deemed  suitable  by  those  whose 
hands  are  on  the  helm,  and  those  who  preside  on 
the  boards  of  directors,  is  ever  permitted  free  and 
untrammeled  circulation. 

If  Americans  are  misinformed  (as  indeed  they 
are),  they  can  be  positive  that  none  of  this  misinfor- 
mation was  ever  given  to  them  by  Technocracy  Inc. 
Technocracy  is  interested  in  giving  Americans  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  America.  Technocracy  has  nothing  to  con- 
ceal and  (what  is  most  annoying  to  those  who  have) 
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there  is  very  little  that  can  be  concealed  from  Tech- 
nocracy. The  thing  these  machiavellians  abhor 
most  of  all  is  frankness,  a  luxury  of  which  Technoc- 
racy delights  to  partake.  The  whole  effort  of  Tech- 
nocracy has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  directed 
toward  enlisting  the  support  of  sufficient  numbers 
of  capable  Americans  for  the  task  of  instituting  the 
abundance  available  to  every  American,  and  the 
concomitant  task  of  preventing  social  disorder  from 
arising  through  lack  of  attention  to  and  the  eguit- 
able  solution  of  this  problem.  That  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation most  susceptible  to  the  twilight  sleep  of  pro- 
paganda will  be  the  most  unruly  when  the  gates  go 
down. 

If  you  are  an  American  and  you  too  have  been 
drifting  aimlessly  along  in  a  haze  but  with  faint  mis- 
givings as  to  the  reliability  of  some  of  the  old  ideas 
you  are  su  p  p  o  s  e  d  to  believe  in,  awake,  man! 
Awake!  Investigate  fully  what  Technocracy  has  to 
offer  you!  You  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose,  because  if  you  can't  take  it  you  can  al- 
ways slide  back  into  your  morbid  slumber.     Tech- 


nocracy has  no  power  to  force  you  to  do  anything. 
It  can  but  ask  you  to  remember  the  dinosaur,  the 
brontosaurus,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  long  line  of 
creatures  who  wrote  finis  to  their  careers  simply  by 
refusing  to  use  their  brains  and  their  talents  to  take 
advantage  of  what  the  environment  had  to  offer. 
Don't  come  to  Technocracy  too  late  with  too  little, 
for  you  will  be,  at  that  time,  even  less  than  useless 
and  Technocracy  could  only  say  to  you,  'Don't  say 
we  didn't  tell  you.' 

Act  now  in  behalf  of  America.  Join  with  Tech- 
nocracy,* interest  your  fellow  Americans,  and 
if  you  are  successful,  Aladdin's  lamp  could  not 
compete  with  science  and  technology  in  bringing 
to  your  door  (and  don't  forget,  the  door  of  all  Amer- 
icans) a  more  satisfactory,  a  more  leisurely  or  a 
more  abundant  existence. 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 


*  See  'Technocracy,  North  America's  only  Social 
Dynamic'  page  17  this  issue. 


Irs  In  the  Bag 


BAGS    OF    ALL   SORTS    FILL  IMPORTANT 
ROLES  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  WAR  PRODUCTION 


BEHIND  the  epic  of  a  nation  at  war  is  a  story  of 
a  seemingly   trifling   product,   but   a  product 
without  which  our  war  could  not  be  fought — 
or  won.     This  unsung,   unpublicized,  though  far 
from  unimportant  nonentity,  is  the  bag. 

Being  everywhere  as  they  are,  the  importance  of 
bags  is  overlooked.  Capable  of  a  thousand  jobs 
in  keeping  supplies  moving,  the  variety  of  their  es- 
sential supporting  roles  calls  for  a  bewildering  ar- 
ray of  paper,  cotton,  and  burlap  containers,  each 
built  to  the  specifications  of  its  individualized  task. 
For  instance,  take  just  one  of  the  members  of  the 
wartime  bag  family,  the  sandbag.  Said  an  Engi- 
neer Corps  officer,  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke: 

Because  a  single  sandbag  contains  but  half  a 
yard  or  so  of  burlap  and  costs  but  a  few  cents, 
it  is  easy  to  underestimate  its  importance  to  the 
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war  efforts.     However,  the  burlap  sandbag  is 
guite  literally  the  building  stone  of  which  prac- 
tically all   modern  field   fortifications   are   con- 
structed.    A  sandbag  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  will  stop  a  bullet  or  a  bomb  fragment 
that   costs   the   enemy   thousands  of   dollars  to 
deliver,  and  save  a  soldier's  life. 
Sandbags,  however,  are  only  half-brothers  to  a 
much  larger  family  of  heavy  shipping  sacks.   These 
paper  containers,   known  to  the  trade  as  five-ply 
multiwalls,  slip  over  a  sturdy  bag  filled  with  fifty 
pounds  of  bulk  food  like  sugar  or  flour. 

As  an  army  and  its  morale  are  only  as  good  as 
the  food  it  eats,  these  bags  must  arrive  undamaged, 
even  though  they  may  be  tossed  into  a  wild  surf 
or  lie  uncovered  during  the  rainy  season  in  the 
steaming  jungles. 

Adeguate  protection  for  the  precious  food  comes 
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A  simple  but  important  operation.  Stitching  the 
top  of  a  bag:  filled  with  chemicals.— Photo  by  cour- 
tesy Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

chiefly  from  the  bag's  two  inner  plies  of  asphalt- 
impregnated  paper,  and  from  the  outer  layer  of  wet- 
strength  paper  which  actually  becomes  stronger 
when  wet!  Carrying  all  overseas  shipments  of 
army  flour,  salt,  sugar,  rice,  dried  peas  and  beans, 
the  Army's  needs  for  these  sacks  stagger  the  imag- 
ination. For  instance,  hungry  doughboys  average 
about  half  a  loaf  of  bread  a  day,  reguiring  110 
pounds  of  flour  a  year.  On  this  basis,  a  million 
men  could  eat  over  2,000,000  bags  of  flour  every 
year. 

A  UNIVERSAL  CONTAINER 

Many  people  have  heard  the  old  classic  story  of 
the  small-town  inventor  who,  on  being  guestioned, 
said  he  was  working  on  a  universal  solvent,  a  sub- 
stance that  would  dissolve  anything  or  everything; 
and  of  the  village  idiot  who  asked  what  he  intended 
to  keep  it  in  when  he  did  make  it.  It  would  seem 
that  some  of  the  new  types  of  bags  might  almost 
serve  that  purpose,  for  they  are  made  to  carry  a 
great  variety  of  chemicals  from  the  sulfuric  acid 
used  in  dyestuffs  to  the  chlorine  used  in  bleaching. 
These  products  are  put  into  textile  bags.  Bags  of 
paper,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  carry  such  chem- 
icals as  sodium  bisulfite,  but  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  same  chemical  assisted  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  paper  of  the  bag  itself. 

Among  the  more  unigue  bags  doing  wartime  jobs 
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COVER  PICTURE 

When  army  bakers  on  the  shell- pocked  Anzio  beach- 
head wanted  protection,  they  turned  to  old  friends, 
the  G.I.  paper  flour  bag-.  These  tough  bags  will  keep 
their  contents  safe  and  dry  even  though  they  may  be 
dumped  from  landing  craft  into  the  breakers. 

— Acme  photo. 


is  a  truly  Tom  Thumb  edition  of  its  bigger  relatives. 
Not  more  than  six  inches  by  three  inches,  these 
bags  carry  silica  jel.  Packed  with  airplane  motors, 
gun  mechanisms,  and  all  types  of  machinery  sub- 
ject to  rust,  the  chemical  in  the  bags  absorb  the 
moisture  from  the  airtight  outer  package,  thus  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  rust  to  get  in  its  machine- 
killing  work. 

One  of  man's  earliest  labor  saving  inventions,  the 
bag  has  changed  little  in  principle,  but  only  modern 
technological  methods  could  have  made  possible 
its  mass  production  in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
the  present  emergency.  The  new  method  of  han- 
dling and  closing  them  is  illustrated  in  the  picture 
of  a  machine  stitching  together  the  tops  of  the  filled 
bags. 

Bag  manufacturers  did  not  need  to  convert  to 
wartime  production  and  so  they  are  not  worried 
about  reconversion,  for  bags  are  an  all-time  essen- 
tial. Many  wartime  innovations  such  as  wet- 
strength  papers,  oil-proof  bags  for  certain  oils, 
many  bags  that  now  carry  products  once  packed 
in  metal  drums  or  wooden  crates,  many  types  of 
waterproof  bags,  etc.,  will  be  retained  after  the  war 
because  they  have  proved  their  greater  efficiency 
and  usefulness. 
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Bitter  Medicine  For  the  Doctors 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IS  HUMANITARIAN  IN 
ITS  IDEALS  BUT  IS  TIED  TO  PRICE  AND  PROFIT 


THE  Wagner-Murray-Dingle  bill  is  in  the  news 
again.  This  bill  proposes  to  put  all  civilians 
in  the  United  States  under  a  federal  health 
insurance  plan  with  all  doctors  becoming  paid  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  government,  the  funds  to  be 
derived  from  increased  pay-roll  deductions  to  the 
tune  of  two  billion  dollars  a  year. 

A  public  clamor  is  beginning  to  arise  in  favor  of 
federal  health  insurance  because  people  believe 
they  will  get  good  medical  care  and  more  of  it, 
cheaper.  The  public  attitude  appears  to  be,  'Why 
not?  I  think  everyone  is  entitled  to  scientific  med- 
ical care!' 

But  the  organized  medical  profession  is  strongly 
opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  would  deprive  the 
doctor  of  his  status  as  an  individual  business  man 
in  our  system  of  private  enterprise.  This  would  be 
bitter  medicine  for  the  proudest  of  professions — 
which  is  so  humanitarian  in  its  ideals,  but  which,  in 
practice,  is  so  tied  to  price  and  profit.  The  doctors 
will  not  swallow  this  prescription  without  a  fight. 
Are  the  doctors  right  or  are  they  wrong?  Is  the 
public  correct  in  its  clamor  for  better  distribution  of 
medical  services,  or  is  it  all  wet? 

MEDICINE  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 

Technocracy  states  that  the  doctors  are  merely 
exercising  their  right  to  protect  their  interests  in  a 
Price  System  economy  wherein  things  are  bought 
and  sold  for  the  best  possible  price,  knowing  that 
the  scarcer  a  thing  is  the  better  the  price.  As  to 
the  public,  Technocracy  states  that  they  are  trying 
to  buy  a  gold  brick.  Federal  health  insurance  is 
not  the  answer  because  one  group  conscripted 
alone  merely  adds  to  social  confusion. 

Well,  some  say,  why  can't  we  start  by  conscrip- 
tion of  some  one  group  such  as  the  doctors  and 
gradually  include  others?  We  already  have  a  na- 
tional postal  system,  community  fire  and  police  de- 
partments. Why  not  a  national  medical  service? 
The  answer  is,  of   course,   that  nobody  was  ever 
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able  to  make  big  business  out  of  carrying  letters, 
putting  out  fires,  or  arresting  people.  These  are  all 
services  that  just  can't  make  big  money.  But  med- 
ical practice  and  the  accompanying  manufacture  of 
drugs  are  really  big  business  and  no  big  business 
can  be  conscripted  by  itself  without  a  terrific  kick- 
back. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle  bill  becomes  law.  Will  that  solve  America's 
health  problems?  The  medical  profession  thinks 
not,  and  for  reasons  which  seem  correct.  For  in- 
stance, the  following  quotations  from  an  editorial  in 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  As- 
sociation of  Aug.  17,  1944,  are  to  the  point: 

'Eighty  to  eighty-five  percent  of  the  defects  which 
have  caused  rejection  by  the  military  were  not 
amenable  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  They 
were  caused,  in  large  part,  by  heredity,  malnutri- 
tion and  bad  environment,  neglect  of  teeth,  frac- 
tures, deformities,  and  many  other  conditions  which 
might  have  been  corrected  early  in  life.  No  amount 
of  medical  care  can  overcome  the  effects  of  ignor- 
ance, indifference,  poor  nutrition  and  bad  housing. 
Living  conditions  in  the  slums  of  many  American 
cities  are  appalling.  Enough  of  sunshine,  nutritious 
food,  proper  sleep,  and  cleanliness  to  make  proper 
development  possible  is  more  frequently  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule. 

'If  our  Government  is  sincerely  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  nation,  it  will  adopt  a  pol- 
icy of  universal  slum  clearance  and  will  provide 
proper  recreation  and  playgrounds  for  city  children. 
Instead  of  destroying  food  surpluses  it  will  see  that 
every  child  is  properly  fed.  Every  youth  will  be 
instructed  as  to  the  dangers  of  venereal  disease 
and  as  to  proper  methods  of  treatment  thereof.  It 
will  provide  care  for  persons  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis and  other  prolonged  and  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses. It  will  build  fine  municipal  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  and  athletic  fields  in  every  com- 
munity and  will  encourage  all  children  and  young 
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people  to  participate  in  athletic  programs,  rather 
than  reserving  participation  for  a  small  percentage 
of  super  athletes  who  do  not  need  such  training.' 

The  above  is  fairly  representative  of  the  view- 
point of  the  organized  medical  profession.  They 
simply  refuse  to  take  the  blame  for  the  existence  of 
diseases  caused  by  poverty,  malnutrition,  poor 
housing,  ignorance,  faulty  education  or  bad  envi- 
ronment; and  it  looks  as  though  no  one  else  will 
take  the  blame  either.  But  the  politicians  are  tak- 
ing up  the  problem  and  have  concluded  that  the 
answer  is  to  socialize  medicine  in  order  to  give  us 
universal  health.  By  loose  and  short-cut  thinking  it 
is  easy  for  the  public  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Other  socialized  services — postal,  fire  and 
police,  work  well — why  not  medicine?  No  one  would 
want  to  put  fire  protection  on  a  private  business 
basis  as  it  was  in  old  China,  for  instance.  If  it  were 
so  returned  to  private  enterprise  one  can  imagine 
the  following  telephone  conversation: 

Mrs.  McCarthy's  house  is  on  fire  and  she  calls  a 
number. 

Male  Voice:    Jones  Fire  Protection  Service. 
Mrs.  McCarthy:    My  house  is  on  fire!     Will  you 

please  come  right  over? 
Male  V.:      Sorry,  Madam.   Our  eguipment  is  out  on 

another  call. 
She  calls  another  number. 
Male  V.:      Smith's  Fire  Extinguishing  Company. 
Mrs.  McO:  Please    come   over    right    away!      My 

house  is  on  fire! 
Male  V.:      Do  you  have  a  hundred  dollars  cash  for 

the  call? 
Mrs.  McC:  Of  course  not!     Oh  dear!     What  shall  I 

do?     (Hangs  up). 
Phone  bell. 
Woman's  Voice:    County  Free  Fire-Fighting  Service. 
Mrs.  McC:  My  house  is  burning  down.    Will  you — 
Worn.  V.:     One  moment  please.     How  long  have 

you  lived  in  King  County? 
Mrs.  McO:  Two  years — Oh,  never  mind,  the  house 

is  gone  now.  (Hangs  up). 
Does  that  sound  silly?  Well,  have  you  tried  to 
get  a  private  doctor  in  a  hurry,  lately?  Now  let's 
change  the  locale  a  bit.  We're  on  a  military  front 
abroad.  On  this  particular  front  the  doctors  got  to- 
gether— we  will  suppose — and  decided  to  run  the 
medical  function  in  the  war  zone  as  private  prac- 
tices back  home.  The  dozen  or  so  doctors  at  this 
imaginary  front,  each  has  private  offices  and  keeps 
strict  office  hours  and  has  a  set  fee  for  each  type 
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of  wound.    A  call  in  to  Dr.  Jones. 

Worn.  V.:    Dr.  Jones'  office. 

Man's  V.:    I  have  ten  badly  wounded  men  at  X 

village.     Shall  I  bring  them  in? 
Worn.  V.:    Sorry,  Sir,  Dr.  Jones  is  doing  a  tonsillec- 
tomy on  General  Q.  and  he  can't  attend 

them. 
Phone  bell. 
Worn.  V.:    Dr.  Williams'  office. 
Man's  V.:     I  have  a  dozen  critically  wounded  men 

at  Village  Y.     They  can't  be  moved. 

Can  the  doctor  come  right  over? 
Worn.  V.:    Dr.   Williams  would  just  iove  to  come 

over,  but  he  has  closed  his  office  for  the 

day  and  can't  be  reached. 
Phone  bell. 
Man's  V.:     Dr.  Brown  speaking. 
Man's  V.:    Hello,  Doctor!     Can  you  come  over  to 

Village  Z  right  away?    Colonel  Jackson 

has  been  badly  wounded. 
Dr.  Brown:  W-e-1-1,  night  calls  are  $25  but  I  guess 

the  colonel  is  good  for  it.     I'll  be  over 

in  about  half  an  hour. 
That,  of  course,  is  too  fantastic  to  happen  on  the 
military  front.  Yet  these  situations  are  real  and 
normal  on  the  home  front.  Only  in  great  catastro- 
phies  such  as  the  recent  circus  fire,  and  the  Boston 
night-club  fire  do  the  medical  services  rally  to  give 
prompt  service  first  and  ask  for  credentials  after- 
wards. Only  in  normal  community  life  do  the 
doctors  continue  to  be  private  business  men,  and 
stand  aloof  from  many  diseases  due  to  social  and 
economic  maladjustments.  The  result  of  this  aloof- 
ness is  that  the  public  is  clamoring  for  so-called  so- 
cialized medicine.  But,  both  the  doctors  and  the 
public  are  woefully  short-sighted.  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  editor  of  the  County  Medical  Association  Bulle- 
tin offers  this  as  his  solution  for  lack  of  universal 
medical  care:  'Through  a  system  of  loans  and 
subsidies  it  will  be  made  possible  for  people  of 
small  means  to  obtain  medical  and  dental  care 
from  private  sources  in  a  self-respecting  and  Amer- 
ican manner.' 

Do  you  get  that?  No,  your  eyes  nave  not  de- 
ceived you!  This  is  a  serious  proposal  by  an  offi- 
cial in  Organized  Medicine.  Millions  of  Americans 
who  do  not  have  the  means  are  to  borrow  their 
way  to  medical  service.  But  you  will  have  noted 
that  in  the  earlier  guotation  the  doctor  stated  that 
80  percent  to  85  percent  of  t  h  e  defects  found  in 
selectees  could  have  been  corrected  only  by  a  com- 
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plete  reorganization  of  our  entire  social  operations. 
In  this  Technocracy  agrees.  Here,  then,  are  the  two 
points  of  view,  miles  apart.  Organized  Medicine, 
on  the  one  hand,  says  'Lay  off  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine— we  like  it  as  it  is.'  The  politicians,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  for  socializing  medicine,  conscript- 
ing all  doctors  and  promising  the  public  full  health 
protection.  This  is  only  another  example  of  at- 
tempts all  during  the  war  to  conscript  one  group 
for  the  benefit  of  other  groups.  Conscription  of  la- 
bor has  been  talked  about,  but  never  accomplished. 
Holding  down  prices  has  been  promised  but  only 
partially  achieved.  Conscription  of  money  and 
profits  has  been  whispered  but  has  not  even  been 
seriously  proposed. 

And  right  here  is  where  Technocracy  steps  in 
and  says  that  all  these  schemes  and  threats  to  con- 
script doctors  alone,  or  labor  alone,  or  even  indus- 
trialists alone  is  class  legislation.  Pitting  class 
against  class  is  the  surest  way  to  preserve  national 
disunity.  It  is  the  silliest  possible  way  to  fight  a 
war.  It  costs  billions  in  unnecessary  debt,  and  the 
useless  loss  of  thousands  of  lives.  Every  such  pro- 
posal is  a  gold  brick.  Technocracy's  design  of  To- 
tal Conscription  will  conscript  the  doctors — yes — in 
the  same  way  as  the  armed  forces  conscript  them, 
for  the  duration  and  six  months  thereafter.  But  To- 
tal Conscription  will,  at  the  same  time,  conscript  all 
citizens,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  65.  Total  Conscription  will  also  conscript  ma- 
chines, materiel  and  money.  All  corporate  finan- 
cial transactions  will  be  frozen.  No  wealth  will  be 
taken  away — it  will  merely  cease  to  make  profit. 
All  citizens  will  receive  the  same  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  those  in  the  armed  forces  having  similar 
responsibilities.  The  only  difference  will  be  that 
civilians  will  not  have  to  face  enemy  fire. 

Medical  practice  on  the  home  front  under  Total 
Conscription  will  be  conducted  as  a  service.  The 
entire  medical  profession  will  operate  as  a  team,  a 
coordinated  unit  dispensing  medical  service  through 
efficient  hospitals  and  laboratories  available  to  all 
the  population.  While  we  cannot  increase  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  during  the  war,  we  can  have  the 
effect  of  a  great  increase  by  organizing  for  effi- 
ciency. Private  practice  in  a  hundred  thousand 
private  offices  is  not  efficient;  but  a  hundred  thou- 
sand trained  medical  men,  with  ample  hospital, 
laboratory,  and  ambulance  service  could  revolu- 
tionize medical  service  in  this  country.  But  it  will 
take  Total  Conscription  of  men.,  materiel,  machines, 
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and  money  to  accomplish  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  closing,  that  we  are  now  oper- 
ating under  Total  Conscription.     Mrs.  Williams  has 
illness  in  the  family  and  calls  the  Medical  Service 
Headguarters  of  her  community. 
Operator:    Civilian  Medical  Corps  Headguarters. 
Mrs.  Williams:     Is  Dr.  Brown  there? 
Operator:     No,  but  we  have  a  full  medical  staff  on 
duty. 

Well,  my  husband  is  very  ill  and  I  need 
a  doctor  right  away. 
Very  well.     Your  name   and  address, 
please. 

Chas.  Williams,  215  Flower  Ave. 
Thank  you.     We  will  send  a  doctor  in 
an   ambulance   to   your   home   immedi- 
ately.   If  your  husband  needs  hospitali- 
zation, he  will  be  taken  in  at  once. 
Oh,  but  we  don't  have  the  money  for  a 
hospital  bill  right  now. 
That  won't  be  necessary,  Mrs.  Williams. 
There  will  be  no  charge. 
It  will  be  as  simple  as  that,  and  the  reason  why 
there  will  be  no  charges  is  that  this  is  no  federal 
insurance    scheme    with   bureau   red-tape    and   an 
army  of  social  workers  between  the  doctors  and 
their  patients.     This  will  be  a  medical  service  with- 
out fee  with  direct  access  of  the  public  to  this  serv- 
ice.    Other  conscripted  civilians  will  be  busy  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  doctors  get  food,  clothing,  housing, 
and  other  essentials. 

And  where  was  Dr.  Brown,  when  Mrs.  Williams' 
call  came  in?  He  was  taking  his  turn  on  furlough, 
untroubled  about  his  patients.  He  knew  that  a  com- 
petent staff  was  on  the  job  back  home.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  Total  Conscription  produced 
efficient  medical  service  and  was  not  the  bitter  pill 
that  federal  health  insurance  would  be.  He  felt  as 
carefree  as  a  service  man  on  furlough,  and  he  knew 
he  was  really  helping  to  win  the  war. 

—A.  H.  Swan,  11834-6. 


Mrs.  W.: 

Operator: 

Mrs.  W.: 
Operator: 


Mrs.  W. 


Operator: 


The  War  Advertising  Council  last  fortnight  withdrew 
its  support  from  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran's 
campaign  against  venereal  disease.  The  council  is  a 
non-profit  organization  of  advertising  men  which 
prepares  the  publicity  and  posters  for  such  drives 
as  WAC  recruiting  and  war  bonds.  It  helped  the 
venereal  disease  campaign  at  the  request  of  OWI 
and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  It  stopped  co- 
operating at  the  request  of  conservative  groups  of 
Roman  Catholics.  (Surgeon  General  Parran  is  him- 
self a  Catholic.)  — (Time,  Oct.  16,  1944.) 
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Beet  Harvester 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IS  IN 
PROSPECT  BECAUSE  OF  THIS  NEW  MACHINE 


ONE  of  the  hardest  jobs  remaining  on  the  farm 
is  being  eliminated  by  technology.  Topping 
sugar  beets  by  the  old  hand-tool  method  has 
been  a  hard,  laborious  task — so  much  so  that  only 
under  stress  of  real  necessity  would  American  farm- 
ers do  it  themselves.  Mexican  and  Japanese  labor 
has  been  imported  in  large  numbers  to  work  in  the 
fields,  thinning,  hoeing  and  topping  the  crop  on  a 
contract  basis. 

Now  comes  the  mechanical  digger,  topper  and 
loader,  so  simple  in  principle  that  one  wonders 
why  it  was  not  developed  sooner.  With  this  ma- 
chine the  beets  are  loosened  in  the  ground,  then 
lifted  and  pushed  against  a  large  wheel  with  sharp 
spikes  protruding  from  the  surface.  As  the  wheel 
revolves  the  beets  are  shaken  free  of  dirt  and  car- 
ried up  and  over  to  be  sliced  off  and  dropped  on 
a  conveyor  which  loads  them  into  a  truck  driven 
alongside. 

Albert  M.  Jongeneel,  of  Walnut  Grove,  California, 
is  in  charge  of  experimental  operations  with  the  new 
machines.     According   to  Mr.   Jongeneel,   some   40 


two-row  and  35  one-row  machines  are  in  the  field 
and  as  a  whole  doing  very  well.  Mechanical  fail- 
ures of  some  parts  have  held  up  production,  but  as 
an  average  the  one-row  in  good  beets  (20  tons  per 
acre)  will  top  from  60  to  120  tons  per  day;  the  two- 
row  from  125  to  240  tons.  Variations  are  due  to  soil 
conditions,  lack  of  horsepower,  or  lack  of  trucks. 
The  two-row  will  dig,  top  and  load  six  to  seven  tons 
in  ten  minutes. 

The  1945  version  will  be  mechanically  very  much 
improved.  The  pilot  model  is  built  and  working  in 
the  field.  The  machines  are  built  by  the  Blackwel- 
der  Mfg.  Co.  of  Rio  Vista,  California. 

Thus  is  marked  another  milestone  in  the  march 
of    technology    on    the    farm. 
As  a  conseguence  of  this  less- 
ening   of    man-hours    in    the 
production  of  one  of  our  ma- 
jor crops,  drastic  changes  will 
come    about    in   em- 
ployment which  will 
have  serious  effects 
on    certain    racial 
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MARION     BEET 
HARVESTER 

This  two -row  model  will 
dig:,  top  and  load  6  to  7 
tons  of  sugar  beets  in  ten 
minutes. 


— Photo  by  courtesy 
Albert  M.  Jongeneel. 
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groups.  This  will  complicate  the  already  serious 
postwar  unemployment  problem.  Every  such  de- 
velopment intensifies  the  need  for  an  over-all  plan 
of  operation  whereby  we  can  take  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  such  labor-saving  devices  and  enjoy  the 
abundance  they  help  to  produce. 

Under  Total  Conscription  all  such  operations  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  expert  engineers,  thus  en- 
suring the  utmost  efficiency  without  interference, 
either  financial  or  political. 


PARACHUTE  TRAGEDY 

QN  MARCH  9,  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
revealed  an  army  parachute  scandal.  It  stated 
that  the  army  had  failed  to  supply  U.  S.  airmen  and 
paratroopers  (with  the  quick-release  parachute  har- 
ness despite  the  fact  that,  nine  months  earlier,  Gen- 
eral Newton  Longfellow  of  the  U.  S.  Eighth  Air  Force 
in  England  had  warned  Washington  that  "anything 
but  the  quick-release  harness  is  murderous." 

The  army,  on  that  same  day,  issued  a  series  of 
denials,  but  one  week  later  ordered  100,000  of  the 
single-point  quick-release  parachute  harness.  About 
three  weeks  later,  it  ordered  300,000,  and  orders 
have  increased  since  then. 

Unfortunately  inside  fact,  however,  is  that  these 
orders  did  not  come  soon  enough  to  save  hundreds 
of  lives  in  the  Normandy  invasion. 

Detailed  reports  were  hushed  up  at  the  time,  but 
it  is  now  possible  to  reveal  that  many  U.  S.  para- 
troopers were  shot  down  by  German  snipers  before 
they  were  able  to  get  out  of  their  harnesses.  Brig. 
Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe,  artillery  commander  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  later  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Star  for  gallantry  in  parachuting  over  Nor- 
mandy, had  to  cut  his  harness  off  with  a  knife.  A 
Time  Magazine  correspondent  got  hung  up  in  a  tree 
head  down,  nearly  choked  to  death  on  his  para- 
chute harness  before  someone  climbed  up  and  cut 
him  free. 

It  was  especially  bad  when  men  landed  in  trees. 
There  they  had  little  chance  to  unsnap  the  three 
cumbersome  buckles  before  German  snipers  shot 
them  down. 

It  was  after  this  that  army  paratroop  chiefs  really 
were  galvanized  into  action.  An  American  para- 
chute rigger  was  immediately  rushed  back  to  Eng- 
land with  a  crew  to  convert  U.  S.  parachutes  to  the 
quick-release  harness. 

Not  even  by  this  time  had  any  of  the  new  har- 
nesses, ordered  after  this  column's  March  expose, 
arrived  in  England,  so  British  harnesses  were  pur- 
chased. 

— Drew  Pearson  in 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
Nov.  18. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
polticians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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MORE  ABOUT  DDT 

DDT,  science's  newest  and  deadliest  blitz-weapon  against 
insects,  though  known  to  be  poisonous  to  man  and  warm- 
blooded animals  also,  is  apparently  safe  to  use  when  dusted 
dry  on  the  skin  and  when  breathed  in  air  into  which  it  has 
been  sprayed  as  an  insecticide.  Results  of  experiments 
show when  relatively  large  doses  (well  above  ordi- 
nary insecticide  levels)  were  absorbed  through  the  skin  or 
swallowed,  symptoms  of  poisoning  began  to  be  evident.  .  .  . 
Conclusions  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  are  that 
although  DDT  need  not  be  regarded  as  dangerous  in  ordi- 
nary insecticidal  dusts  or  sprays,  heavy  contaminations  of 
foods  should  be  avoided. 

BOMBER  SPRAYS  DDT 

Troops  making  D-Day  landings  in  the  future  may  find 
the  beachheads  free  of  disease -bearing  mosquitos  and  other 
insect  pests,  thanks  to  a  pre-landing  DDT  spraying  of  the 
air.  This  suggestion  comes  from  medical  men  enthusiastic 
over  the  results  of  using  the  potent  insecticide  for  systemat- 
ically ridding  an  entire  island  in  the  Pacific  of  disease- 
carrying  insects. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  medical  history  that  an  entire 
island  has  been  sprayed  with  DDT.  The  job  was  done  with 
a  Marine  Corps  torpedo  bomber  especially  rigged  to  distrib- 
ute the  solution  that  sprays  death  on  the  insects  which  in 
the  past  have  claimed  more  casualties  than  bullets  have  in 
the  Pacific  War. 

Twenty-two  hours  after  the  first  planes  landed  on  the 
battered  airfield,  a  nearly  invisible  mist  of  a  DDT  solution 
was  settling  over  the  rubble-strewn  island  and  its  mosquito- 
breeding  mangrove  swamps. 

The  spray,  a  mixture  of  DDT  in  oil,  is  said  to  kill  every 
insect  on  contact. — Science  News  Letter,  Nov.  1944. 

ELECTRONIC  OVEN 

An  electronic  oven,  designed  by  Le  Maire  Tool  and  Mfg. 
Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  is  claimed  to  reduce  cycles  from  hours 
to  minutes  and  make  molding  large  and  intricate  pieces 
practical.  Higher  strength  plastics  are  produced  because 
curing  is  more  complete  and  uniform.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  even  will  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  high- 
strength  products  from  plastics  heretofore  considered  un- 
suitable for  such  uses. — Modern  Industry. 

PLASTIC  TIME  SAVER 

A  transparent  Lucite  bearing  and  journal,  developed  by 
Westinghouse,  permits  direct  observation  and  determination 
of  lubrication  effectiveness.  A  red  pigment  added  to  the 
lubricant  increases  visibility  of  the  oil  film  in  the  bearing. 
This  development  enables  the  effect  of  change  in  bearing 
design  on  lubrication  efficiency  to  be  easily  observed  and 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  many  complicated  mathematical 
deductions. — Westinghouse  Engineer. 

NEW  SPEED  FILE 

A  new  type  of  file  made  of  high  strength  cemented  car- 
bide will  permit  speeds  to  10  times  that  possible  with  or- 
dinary files  and  outlast  them  50  to  200  times,  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  Kennametal,  Inc.,  Latrobe,  Pa.  The  new 
tool  can  cut  steels  up  to  62  Rockwell  C  hardness  and  files 
cast  iron  and  brass  at  surface  speed  of  900  ft.  per  min.  In 
filing  high  carbon  and  high  chromium  steels  at  800  s.f.m., 
the  files  remained  in  good  condition  for  3  weeks.  Steel  files 
last  only  one  day  on  this  type  of  work. — Metals  and  Alloys. 
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BLOOD  FROM  S.  F.  TO  LEYTE  IN  48  HOURS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  12.— (AP)— Life-saving  whole 
blood  will  be  available  to  wounded  service  men  as  far  away 
as  Leyte  Island  45  hours  after  being  drawn  from  a  donor  in 
San  Francisco  under  a  new  aero-medical  program  being  in- 
augurated here  this  week. 

The  plan,  incorporating  the  use  of  a  blood  preservative,  a 
lightweight  portable  refrigerator  and  the  speed  of  mammoth 
navy  transports,  was  announced  by  the  12th  Naval  District 
today. 

Whole  blood,  as  distinguished  from  plasma,  has  long  been 
needed  in  combat  areas  because  while  plasma  may  save  a 
man  during  the  initial  shock  period,  it  fails  when  too  great 
a  loss  of  blood  reduces  oxygen  in  the  system  below  a  criti- 
cal point.  A  major  problem  in  supplying  whole  blood  has 
been  its  extremely  perishable  nature,  as  it  normally  loses  its 
value  within  a  week. 

A  solution  has  been  developed  which  gives  blood  75  per- 
cent of  its  normal  efficiency  21  days  after  being  drawn  from 
the  donor.  This,  coupled  with  the  invention  of  a  lightweight 
refrigerator  which  weighs  only  slightly  more  than  the  blood 
it  carries,  has  made  it  possible  to  ship  the  fluid  safely  over 
longer  distances. 

Beginning  this  week,  a  regular  daily  schedule  will  take 
the  portable  refrigerators  and  their  contents  from  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  from  there  to  island 
bases  farther  west. 

Operation  of  the  program  is  under  navy  jurisdiction  but 
the  navy  will  work  with  the  army  in  providing  for  whole 
blood  needs. 

NEW  OPTICAL  GLASS 

A  new  optical  glass  is  made  of  "rare  elements" — tanta- 
lum, tungsten,  and  lanthanum.  Kodak's  use  of  these,  instead 
of  sand,  to  produce  optical  glass  with  a  much  higher  re- 
fractive index  (light-bending  ability),  without  marked  in- 
crease in  dispersion,  is  the  first  "basic  discovery  in  optical 
glass  in  55  years." — Newsweek,  October  23. 

NEW  USE  FOR  VITAMIN  C 

Ascorbic  acid,  the  same  vitamin  C  that  prevents  scurvy 
in  human  beings  and  helps  heal  their  wounds  will  prevent 
darkening  and  flavor  change  in  peeled  and  sliced  fruits  of 
many  years  to  come.  Apples,  apricots,  white-fleshed  cher- 
ries, peaches,  pears,  or  plums  will  be  treated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  the  benign,  slightly  sour  acid  or  one  of  its  isom- 
ers as  a  standard  step  in  the  processes  of  canning  or  freez- 
ing. Raw  fruits  sliced  for  table  use  will  be  dusted  with  a 
dry  mixture  of  vitamin  C  and  powdered  sugar. — Business 
Week,  October  1944. 

IMPROVED  SOYA  FLOUR 

A  pair  of  consumer  indictments  against  soya  flour  and 
other  soy-bean  products — bitter,  beany  flavor  and  dark  color 
— will  collapse  with  the  adoption  of  a  new  ethanol,  or  grain 
alcohol,  process  for  extracting  soybean  oil.  Unwanted  tastes 
will  be  removed  along  with  the  oil,  permitting  increased 
proportions  of  soya  flour  to  be  added  to  wheat  flour  with 
all  that  means  to  improved  nutrition.  Bread  stuffs  and 
pastries  baked  therewith  will  have  their  customary  flavor, 
plus  increased  proteins  and  mineral  salts.  Soy  protein  for 
paper  coating  and  other  purposes  will  be  as  light  in  color  as 
casein  milk. — Business  Week.  October  1944. 
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Postwar  Jobs 


The  solution  of  our  postwar  problems  does  not  lie  within  the  province 
or  the  experience  of  either  the  politicians  or  the  leaders  of  corporate 
interests. 


IN  THE  recent  free-for-all  between  the  jackass  and 
the  elephant,  one  of  the  campaign  slogans  sug- 
gested that  if  we  wanted  post-war  jobs  we 
should  vote  for  the  elephant.  Just  how  we  were 
to  get  them  was  not  made  clear.  Campaign  slo- 
gans are  just  that  and  nothing  else.  The  campaign 
is  over  and  the  bill  boards  are  taken  down:  the 
slogans  will  be  guickly  forgotten.  The  problems 
and  needs  of  the  American  people,  however,  are 
as  real  and  as  pressing  as  ever,  but  no  solution  has 
been  offered  by  either  the  politicians  or  the  leaders 
of  corporate  enterprise.  Why?  Simply  because  the 
solution  does  not  lie  within  the  province  or  the  ex- 
perience of  the  politicians  or  the  business  men. 
Science  and  technology  long  ago  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  production  and  now  the  same  laws  that 
govern  in  that  field  must  be  applied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  productive  eguipment  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  products.  Those  same  laws  must,  in  fact, 
be  applied  to  our  entire  economic  system  if  Amer- 
ica would  escape  a  depression  far  greater  in  scope 
and  much  more  disastrous  than  that  of  1929  to  1939. 

20,000,000  JOB  HUNTERS 

The  outlook,  as  far  as  employment  in  the  imme- 
diate postwar  period  is  concerned,  is  admittedly  a 
gloomy  one.  The  general  consensus  among  the 
'experts'  is  that  we  can  expect  the  total  of  unem- 
ployment to  rise  to  unprecedented  numbers  al- 
though the  totals  forecast  vary  considerably.  Speak- 
ing at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Sumner  H. 
Slichter,  Lamont  Professor  of  Economics,  said: 
'Within  two  years  after  the  end  of  fighting.  Federal 
expenditures  will  drop  from  $90  billion  to  $25  bil- 
lion annually.  This  will  represent  the  greatest  and 
swiftest  disappearance  of  markets  in  history,  and 
20  million  people  will  be  looking  for  jobs.' 

From  another  source  comes  a  much  greater  es- 
timate. Philip  Pearl,  speaking  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  recently  pointed  out  that  a  sud- 
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den  peace,  for  which  we  have  made  no  adeguate 
preparation,  would  result  in  10  million  war  workers 
being  thrown  out  of  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  con- 
tract cancellations.  Mr.  Pearl  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  the  event  of  the  war  with  Japan  end- 
ing soon  after,  the  army  of  unemployed  might  swell 
to  50  millions  within  a  few  weeks.  How  Mr.  Pearl 
arrives  at  that  colossal  figure  is  not  known,  but 
after  all,  as  we  pointed  out,  this  is  merely  an  opin- 
ion. If  it  reached  only  half  of  such  a  total  our  eco- 
nomic system  would  disintegrate  under  the  strain. 

From  still  another  source,  however,  comes  a  sim- 
ilar estimate.  Senators  Kilgore  of  West  Virginia  and 
Celler  of  New  York  recently  warned  that  60  million 
jobs  will  be  needed  when  hostilities  cease.  We 
will  remind  you  a  little  later  of  that  figure.  For 
the  moment,  let  us  consider  the  balance  of  their 
statement.  They  point  out  that  when  the  war  ends 
jobs  will  disappear  for  20  million  workers  now  en- 
gaged in  war  production  and  that  this  total  will  be 
increased  within  a  few  months  by  10  million  service 
men  returning  to  civilian  life.  Total,  30  millions. 
Are  you  now  engaged  in  war  work?  Perhaps  you 
will  be  among  those  30  millions.  Not  a  pleasing 
prospect,  is  it? 

Under  this  system  of  private  enterprise,  sancti- 
fied by  thousands  of  years  of  existence  and  bol- 
stered by  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  paid  adver- 
tising, can  we  expect  anything  else?  Can  we  ex- 
pect anything  better?  Can  we  have  jobs?  Tech- 
nocracy answers,  NO!  Technocracy  states  that  if 
we  continue  operating  under  a  Price  System,  debt, 
poverty,  malnutrition,  disease  and  untold  suffering 
and  privation  will  be  the  lot  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans while  at  the  same  time  we  will  be  compelled, 
by  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  destroy  the  food  so  des- 
perately needed.  We  did  it  before  and  we  will  do 
it  again,  unless  Americans  demand  the  installation 
of  a  new  economic  system  that  does  not  require 
that  type  of  behavior  to  keep  operating. 

Even  as  the  estimates  of  millions  of  unemployed 
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come  from  widely  varying  sources,  so  do  the  doubts 
as  to  the  ability  of  free  enterprise  to  provide  the 
jobs  that,  so  recently,  its  exponents  so  lavishly  prom- 
ised. Here  are  a  few  such  statements.  From  Sim- 
plified Economics  of  August  1944: 

'Due  to  improved  machinery  and  im- 
proved methods  in  production  the  need  for 
manpower  after  the  war  will  be  much  less 
than  before.' 
James  S.  Kemples,  Chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Finance  Committee,  in  a  recent  address: 
'We   cannot  have  both  full   employment 
and  freedom.     The  only  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  when  full  employment 
was  assured  was  during  the  time  of  slavery.' 
From  Nation's  Business,  June  1944: 

'It  is  not  the  objective  of  business  or  busi- 
ness men  to  provide  jobs.  Men  establish 
business  just  as  a  worker  seeks  a  job  in  a 
steel  mill — not  to  produce  steel  but  to  gain 
a  wage.' 
And  now  let  us  return  to  that  statement  of  Sena- 
tors Kilgore  and  Celler  in  which  they  pointed  out 
that  60  million  jobs  will  be  needed  when  hostilities 
cease.  What  are  the  prospects  of  providing  that 
number  of  jobs  through  private  industry?  Tech- 
nocracy has  long  pointed  out  that  the  long  term 
trend  in  American  industry  is  toward  greater  and 
greater  production  with  fewer  and  fewer  man-hours 
of  human  labor  necessary  in  that  production.  Let 
us  briefly  review  the  figures  supporting  that  state- 
ment. In  1921  we  reached  an  all-time  high  in  man- 
hours  of  labor  used  in  industrial  production.  In  this 
year  the  total  was  29  billion.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1929  that  we  reached  an  all-time  high  in  pro- 
duction. This  production,  while  much  greater  than 
in  1921,  was  achieved  with  a  total  of  only  22  billion 
man-hours  of  human  labor.  The  reduction  of  7  bil- 
lion man-hours  was  made  possible  by  the  increas- 
ing use  of  automatic  machinery  in  our  various  pro- 
ductive processes.  Then  came  the  depression,  and 
industry,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  costs,  installed 
more  and  more  automatic  machinery  so  that,  in 
1937,  following  the  long  come-back  to  something 
approaching  recovery,  we  reached  a  new  peak  of 
production,  beating  that  of  1929.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  new  technological  installations  had 
made  it  possible  to  produce  far  more  finished  prod- 
ucts with  only  half  of  the  manpower  formerly  re- 
guired  to  achieve  the  smaller  production  of  1929. 
In  1937,  the  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  re- 


veals, we  used  only  11  billion  man-hours  of  human 
labor.  That  trend  continues  today  but  at  a  greatly 
accelerated  pace.  The  unprecedented  production 
achieved  by  American  industry  under  the  driving 
necessity  of  war  has  been  produced  with  over  10 
million  of  America's  best  workers  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  was  no  necessity  to  find  a  market 
for  this  vast  production.  Most  of  it  went  to  one  cus- 
tomer— Uncle  Sam.  The  balance  of  it  provided 
more  than  essential  civilian  needs.  In  short,  Amer- 
ican industry  with  10  million  men  out  of  production 
supplied  the  materials  of  war  for  America  and  her 
allies  and  at  the  same  time  provided  almost  as 
great  a  volume  of  civilian  goods  as  in  the  best  pre- 
war years.  In  other  words,  at  least  10  million  Amer- 
icans will  never  be  needed  in  industry  again.  Then, 
when  we  stop  to  consider  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  the  machines  installed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  total  war,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  impossibility  of  expecting  post  war  jobs  through 
ANY  plan  predicated  upon  a  continuance  of  our 
present  economic  system.  Technocracy  states  that 
anyone  who  thinks  it  CAN  be  done  is  building  cas- 
tles in  the  air  and  merely  indulging  in  wishful 
thinking. 

HOW  AVOID  CHAOS? 

How,  then,  can  we  avoid  the  chaos  that  must  in- 
evitably result  from  the  breakdown  that  such  unem- 
ployment will  bring  about?  Let  me  repeat  a  state- 
ment made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article: 

Science  and  Technology  long  ago  solved 
the  problems  of  production  and  now  the 
same  laws  that  govern  in  that  field  must  be 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  abundance 
that  would  result  from  the  full-time  opera- 
tion of  our  productive  eguipment.  Those 
laws  must,  in  fact,  be  applied  to  our  entire 
economic  system  if  America  would  escape  a 
depression  far  greater  in  scope  and  much 
more  disastrous  than  that  of  1929-1939. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Technoc- 
racy presented  its  Victory  Program  of  Total  Con- 
scription. Under  the  specifications  of  this  program, 
all  Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  would 
be  mobilized  into  the  National  Service  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Armed  Forces:  that  is,  the  same  stand- 
ard of  food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical  care 
would  be  provided  civilians  as  are  provided  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  in  addition  the  same  rates 
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of  pay  would  be  allowed  for  comparable  services 
or  degrees  of  responsibility.  This  would  mean  that 
all  would  be  required  to  make  the  same  degree  of 
sacrifice  in  the  common  cause — the  total  defeat  of 
fascism.  It  would  mean  that  no  one  could  make 
a  profit  or  chisel  his  neighbor  and  would  effectively 
prevent  fascism  from  securing  a  foothold  in  Amer- 
ica. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Government  would 
conscript  all  of  the  productive  equipment,  all  na- 
tural resources,  all  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities  and  would  freeze  the  entire  financial 
structure  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  six 
months  thereafter.  It  is  with  that  'six  months  there- 
after' that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned:  for,  while 
the  installation  now  of  Total  Conscription  cannot 
bring  back  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  could 
have  been  spared  had  this  program  been  installed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  can  secure  the  peace 
for  America  and  guarantee  that  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice made  by  them  shall  not  have  been  in  vain.  It 
will  give  to  every  American  the  peace,  security  and 
abundance  for  which  they  fought  and  died.  It  will 
guarantee  that  no  American  will  ever  again  know 
the  meaning  of  poverty.  Is  that  goal  worth  some 
slight  effort  on  your  part? 

The  installation  NOW  of  Total  Conscription  will 
provide  the  mechanism  by  which  that  goal  can  be 
attained.  When  the  war  is  over  and  Johnny  comes 
marching   home,   the  Government   of  the   United 


States  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  the  people  of 
America  a  choice.  They  can  then  resume  the  old 
method  of  operation,  with  its  inevitable  relief  proj- 
ects to  keep  human  beings  from  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty;  with  its  cartel  agreementts  with  for- 
eign industries,  resulting  in  another  war  twenty 
years  hence;  with  the  ever-increasing  threat  of  fas- 
cism in  America;  or  they  can  operate  our  vast  pro- 
ductive equipment  for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 
This  will  assure  every  American  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  guarantee  that  never  again  will  a  major  war 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  civilization.  Why? 
Because  without  the  availability  of  American  re- 
sources no  nation  can  carry  on  a  major  war;  and 
with  no  business  interests  to  be  served  those  re- 
sources would  not  be  available  for  such  a  purpose. 
How  will  YOU  decide? 

It  matters  little  to  the  future  of  America  that  the 
braying  of  the  jackass  proved  more  effective  than 
the  trumpeting  of  the  elephant,  for,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  solution  to  the  many  problems  facing  the 
people  of  this  Continent  does  not  depend  upon  the 
antics  and  oratory  of  politicians,  nor  on  the  skull- 
duggery of  business  executives.  It  lies,  rather,  in 
the  collective  action  of  the  American  people  in  de- 
manding the  installation  NOW  of  TOTAL  CON- 
SCRIPTION. 

—L.  Bounds,  11834-1. 


The  Mills  of  the  Gods-' 


The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  exceeding  fine.'  The  events  of  the  past  dec- 
ade bear  out  in  detail  the  social  trends  indicated  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  Volume  II  of  the  'His- 
tory of  Western  Civilization,'  written  in  1935  by 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  well  known  educator  and 
writer.  Barnes  recognized  the  validity  of  Technoc- 
racy's original  analysis  of  these  trends. 

TECHNOCRACY  especially  urges  the  divorce  of 
engineering   genius  from   the   profit   system. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  is  still  too  near  us, 
and  the  class  lines  that  it  produced  are  still  too 
chaotic,  to  permit  any  final  judgment  as  to  the  so- 
cial order  that  will  result  after  the  great  forces 


which  have  been  released  have  had  time  to  shake 
society  down  to  some  sort  of  equilibrium  .  .  .' 

— Page  27,  Vol.  II,  History  of  Western  Civilization, 
by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 

— '.  .  .  .  In  short,  where  we  have  no  bureaucracy 
we  have  inefficiency;  where  we  have  bureaucracy 
we  cease  to  have  democracy,  whatever  the  external 
form  of  government. 

'For  reasons  that  we  have  outlined  above,  it 
would  scarcely  seem  that  democracy  is  suited  to 
the  exacting  requirements  of  our  complicated  indus- 
trial civilization.  Indeed,  some  of  our  best  writers 
on  contemporary  society  are  coming  to  doubt  the 
very  adequacy  of  political  institutions  as  a  mode  of 
social  control  and  are  demanding  a  new  form  of 
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social  control  based  upon  and  conforming  to  the 
economic  and  social  realities  of  the  present  age. 
Technocracy  is  the  most  advanced  proposal  of  this 
sort  .  .  .'  Page  867.    (Italics  supplied.) 

The  greatest  danger  that  faces  contemporary 
civilization  is  this  alarming  discrepancy  between 
our  natural  science  and  technology  on  the  one  hand 
and  our  opinions  and  social  institutions  on  the 
other.  This  situation  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
Unless  we  are  able  to  bridge  (he  gulf  and  bring  our 
thinking  and  institutions  up  to  date,  the  ultimate 
collapse  of  civilization  seems  inevitable.  At  pres- 
ent, far  from  closing  this  gap,  the  tendency  is  for 
the  divergence  to  become  constantly  more  extensive 
and  notable.  Our  technology  is  progressing  with 
dizzy  speed,  making  more  remarkable  strides  each 
year.  At  the  same  time,  the  forces  of  conservatism, 
which  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  progress  in  opinions 
and  institutions,  appear  to  be  getting  stronger  day 
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by  day  with  the  rise  of  fascism  and  other  forms  of 
reaction.  The  outlook,  then,  is  one  that  is  far  from 
being  conducive  to  easy-going  optimism. 

'Even  radicalism  is  hampered  by  cultural  lag. 
Instead  of  linking  their  activities  and  interests  with 
a  program  of  contemporaneous  perspective,  SUCH 
AS  TECHNOCRACY,  most  radicals  conduct  their  dis- 
cussions and  plan  their  program  within  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  dialectic  of  Karl  Marx,  who  is, 
in  a  way,  as  outmoded  as  Adam  Smith  or  Herbert 
Spencer.  Marx  knew  nothing  of  the  Second  Indus- 
trial Revolution  or  of  contemporary  finance  capital- 
ism. H.  G.  Wells  may  go  too  far  when  he  writes, 
"From  first  to  last  the  influence  of  Marx  has  been  an 
unqualified  drag  upon  the  progressive  reorganiza- 
tion of  human  society.  .  .  ." 

'The  discussion  above  enables  us  to  comment  in- 
telligently upon  the  frequent  assertion  that  we  are 
living  in  a  scientific  age.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
we  are  not  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  an  era  in  which  our  opinions  and  institutions 
are  overwhelmingly  the  product  of  contributions 
from  the  pre-scientific  era.  Our  age  is  one  in  which 
our  civilization  has  been  profoundly  affected  in  cer- 
tain respects  by  scientific,  discoveries  and  their  ap- 
plication to  our  material  culture.  In  this  way,  man- 
kind, while  still  remaining  primarily  pre-scientific 
in  its  thinking  and  life  interests,  has  been  able  to 
appropriate  the  results  of  the  investigations  and 
achievements  of  a  few  scientific  minded  pioneers. 
Modern  civilization  is  essentially  a  venerable  and 
ungrateful  parasite,  unintelligently  exploiting  the 
products  of  contemporary  science  and  technology. 

'Very  often  those  who  most  greedily  accept  and 
enjoy  the  products  of  modern  science  and  technol- 
ogy are  engaged  in  bitter  attacks  upon  science  as 
a  whole  and  upon  the  scientific  approach  to  life. — 
A  plutocrat  riding  in  a  Rolls-Royce  is  at  the  same 
time  disporting  an  intellect  and  a  mental  outlook 
that  could  be  matched by  the  thought  pro- 
cesses of  a  cave  dweller,  in  late  Paleolithic  period.' 

—Page  1105. 

*  *  * 

The  mills  of  the  gods'  gain  momentum  as  the  im- 
pact of  technology  speeds  up  our  productive  mech- 
anism. This  mechanism  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
flying  to  pieces  unless  we  remove  the  'monkey 
wrench'  of  Price  System  interference  and  establish 
an  efficient  'governor'  in  the  form  of  a  scientific 
method  of  distribution  to  match  our  scientific  pro- 
duction. — Editor. 
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The  mailing'  crew  are  very 
busy  people.  (Most  of  the 
women  were  unable  to  re- 
main until  the  photog- 
rapher arrived  to  take 
these  pictures.) 


TIME  OUT  FOR 
DINNER 

Section  Three,  12247,  serves 
two  good  hot  meals  daily 
for  its  functioning  mem- 
bers. This  saves  a  lot  of 
time  and  is  good  for  the 
morale  of  the  Section. 
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Party  Politics 


IN  THE  biblical  span  of  three  score  years  and  ten  a  citizen  of  United 
States  would  legally  have  had  presented  to  him,  if  he  chose  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  his  electoral  franchise,  the  opportunity  of  cast- 
ing his  ballot  in  national  affairs  on  twelve  days  in  the  18,262  since 
passing  his  twenty-first  birthday.  If  a  citizen  of  United  States  has  had 
that  rare  combination  of  good  health  and  economic  wherewithal  to 
survive  for  fifty  years  as  a  political  animal,  he  will  find  that  the  twelve 
national  contests  in  his  political  life  have  contributed  practically  noth- 
ing to  the  betterment  of  his  existence  unless  he  has  been  a  candidate 
(or  the  relative  of  a  candidate)   elected  to  political  office. 

By  constant  repetition  the  political  propaganda  in  United  States 
and  Canada  in  the  last  eighty  years  has  built  up  in  the  thought  pat- 
terns of  the  average  citizen  the  conception  that  when  a  citizen  casts  a 
ballot  in  a  national  election  he  singly  and  individually  has  participated 
in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  plain  facts  in  our  history  show 
that  the  ballots  in  any  national  election  of  United  States  and  Canada 
have  never  been  cast  to  decide  any  national  issue  or  counted  to  solve 
a  single  problem  of  this  Continent.  The  citizens  of  United  States  and 
Canada  have  never  been  legally  permitted  to  decide  any  national  issue 
or  to  solve  any  problem  of  the  Continent  by  the  process  of  voting. 

Let  us  understand  it  quite  clearly  that  when  the  voting  public  casts 
its  ballot  in  the  national  elections  of  United  States  and  Canada  it  can 
only  vote  to  elect  a  political  party  candidate  into  office.  No  national 
decisions  are  made  by  the  voters  at  the  polls — that  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. The  only  thing  a  voter  is  permitted  to  do  is  to  help  select  a 
political  party  candidate  for  political  office  if  the  party  he  votes  for 
secures  more  votes  than  the  party  for  whom  he  doesn't  vote.  The  vot- 
ers in  national  elections  in  our  respective  countries  therefore  make  no 
decisions  themselves  through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot.  Only  political 
party  members  occupying  political  office  are  permitted  to  decide  for 
four  years  the  issues  of  national  affairs,  without  the  slightest  obligation 
to  fulfill  either  the  hopes  of  the  voter  or  their  own  pre-election  prom- 
ises and  platforms. 

In  the  days  of  the  grand  monarchs  horse  racing  was  the  sport  of 
kings.  Horse  racing  today  on  this  Continent  pales  into  insignificance 
when  compared  to  that  sport  of  tycoons  known  as  the  molding  of  pub- 
lic opinion  or  in  plain  everyday  language,  political  party  politics  of 
the  national  scene. 

— C.  H.  Q.  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Editorial 


SHADES   OF   ABUNDANCE! 


AMERICAN  business  is  found- 
ed on  the  axiom  that  'com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade,' 
and  too  much  organization  is  il- 
legal, or  fascistic.  Organized  la- 
bor can't  agree  and  is  divided  in- 
to strong  factions  fighting  each 
other.  Farmers  are  proverbially 
unable  to  organize  at  all.  All 
the  elements  are  operating  un- 
do the  so-called  'American  Way' 
of  'rugged  individualism,'  the 
Price  System.  Even  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  cannot 
agree.  Yet  Stuart  Chase,  in  The 
Progressive,  Nov.  20,   1944,  says: 

If  the  Administration  and 
Congress,  supported  by  organ- 
ized business,  organized  labor, 
and  organized  tarmers,  could 
give  the  people  a  reasonably 
simple  plan  for  tull  employ- 
ment, it  would  hit  the  tear  ot 
peace  a  stunning  wallop.  That 
is  what  plain  folks  every- 
where, soldier  and  civilian 
alike,  are  waiting  for. 

'IF'  plain  folks  everywhere  are 
to  wait  until  these  groups  get  to- 
gether and  agree  on  anything 
they  have  a  long  wait  ahead,  and 
we  don't  mean  maybe. 

Technocrats  are  not  included 
in  the  above  categories,  but  they 
form  the  only  organized  group 
working  to  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lem  of   which   unemployment    is 


merely  one  symptom.  That  prob- 
lem is  distribution.  Science  is 
making  possible  the  production 
of  real  abundance,  but  until  that 
abundance  is  distributed  on  a  sci- 
entific basis  we  cannot  enjoy  it. 

That  there  is  abundance  today, 
even  during  a  global  war,  is  at- 
tested by  the  following  from  an 
article  by  Ladd  Haystead  in  For- 
tune, December  1944: 

But  before  the  end  of  the 
war  was  in  sight, ....  a  rumor 
began  to  wither  its  way  across 
the  furrows.  Surpluses  were 
coming  back,  it  said,  and  back 
in  an  amount  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  past. 

England  was  supposed  to 
have  5,500,000  tons  of  food- 
stuffs warehoused.  Cold  stor- 
age at  home  showed  holdings 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  August 
of  222,280,000  pounds  of  cheese 
against  a  1936-40  average  of 
121,540,000;  145,564,000  pounds 
ot  salt  pork  against  87,448,000 
in  the  19  36-40  period; 
517,810,000  pounds  of  shell 
eggs  against  395,062,000.  To- 
tal cooler  products  were 
1,244,136,000  pounds  against 
t  h  e  five-year  average  of 
785,577,000  pounds. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  t  h  e 
farm  reconversion  will  be  the 
first  case  to  run  into  trouble 


and  probably  the  last  to  be 
solved.  There  is  evidence  that 
tarmers  today,  even  with  re- 
duced manpower  and  eguip- 
ment,  are  producing  half  again 
as  much  food  as  they  did  just 
before  the  war.  With  greater 
supplies  of  machinery,  fertili- 
zer, and  seed,  even  larger  pro- 
duction totals  are  possible.  If 
Congress  supports  prices,  the 
U.  S.  can  and  may  produce 
such  a  surplus  that  all  the  sub- 
sidized consumption  of  the 
stricken  countries  of  the  world 
will  not  be  enough  to  absorb 
it.  Like  it  or  not,  the  farm  prob- 
lem is  back  with  us. 

The  distribution  of  this  abun- 
dance requires  that  'plain  folks 
everywhere',  instead  of  merely 
waiting  until  antagonistic  groups 
are  ready  to  take  concerted  ac- 
tion, shall  themselves  organize  to 
demand  the  total  conscription  of 
the  men,  machines,  materiel  and 
money  of  the  nation,  with  national 
service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none. 

If  we  merely  wait  until  the  tot- 
tering Price  System  crashes  about 
us  it  will  be  too  late.  Positive  ac- 
tion is  called  for  NOW  to  avert 
disaster.  Investigate  Technocra- 
cy's program  and  DEMAND  TO- 
TAL CONSCRIPTION  NOW! 


'—"WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  ONE  MUST 
FAIRLY  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  WHICH  IS  IN  COMPLETE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND  TECHNICAL  ACCORD  WITH  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH 
WE  LIVE."—' 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
1939-1940-1941    editions. 
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THE  WORD 


They  will  tell  him  why  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anyone  to  talk  to. 

Ancient  thought  patterns — notions  appropriate 
to  the  Middle  Ages — prescribe  the  activities,  or  at 
least  judgments  concerning  the  activities,  of  men 
in  an  age  when  science  studies  the  nature  of 
matter  with  a  molecular  beam.  Scientists  have 
conversed  with  facts  while  finance  philosophers 
(our  instructors)  have  been  the  guardians  of  men- 
tal immobility.  Technology  steadily  creates  mea- 
surable change.  Mental  straight-jackets  still  cir- 
cumscribe the  acts  of  business  men  and  politi- 
cians who  wave  hypnotic  wands  over  the  people. 
This  is  the  chaos  our  veteran  fled  for  the  fact 
of  guns  and  a  job  to  do.  He  must  realize  from 
what  he  has  seen  in  battle  that  technology  is 
winning  the  war  and  will  shape  the  peace.  Even 
with  'yesterday's  weapons'  it  is  so.  (See  pam- 
phlet. Flying  Wings  For  a  Continental  Offensive.) 

His  appeal  for  a  Word,  then,  should  direct  him 
to  science  rather  than  to  theories  and  opinions. 
Facts  have  'driven  the  astrologer  out  of  astron- 
omy, the  geographer  out  of  meteorology  and 
seismology,  the  barber  out  of  blood-letting,  and 
Providence  out  of  the  field  of  bacteriology.' — (In- 
troduction to  Technocracy,  by  Howard  Scott  and 
others.) 

Technocracy  will  give  him  the  facts.  It  will 
with  'yesterday's  weapons'  it  is  so.  (See  pam- 
insist  that  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  func- 
tional operation  of  a  social  mechanism  are  met- 
rical. It  will  insist  that  the  entrance  to  a  new 
era  'is  blockaded  with  all  the  riffraff  of  social  in- 
stitutions carried  over  from  yesterday's  seven 
thousand  static  years.'  This,  we  know,  is  the 
Word  he  is  looking  for— TECHNOCRACY,  sci- 
ence applied  to  the  social  order. 

— Violet  Burney,  12247-3. 

rhe  Northwest  Technocrat  is  published  monthly  by  Section  3,  R.D.  12247,  Technocracy  Inc.  813  Pine  Street  Seattle  1  Wash- 
ineton  Entered  as  second  class  matter  October  2,  1942  at  the  Po.si  Office  of  Seattle.  Washington,  under  the  act  of  March  i, 
1879  Subscription  rates  are  $1.50  for  12  issues,  $1.00  for  8  issues.  Orders  for  10  or  more  will  be  supplied  at  the  bundle  rate 
of  12c  a  copy      Continental  Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.  are  located  at  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 


Many  soldiers  and  sailors  returning  af- 
ter months  or  years  overseas  were  finding 
it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  U.  S. 
peacetime  atmosphere.  Last  week  a  ma- 
rine veteran  of  three  hard  battles,  comment- 
ing o  n  unrealistic  home-front  optimism, 
sadly  said:  "I  have  applied  for  more  duty 
in  the  Pacific.  I  can't  find  anybody  to  talk 
to.  The  people  back  here  have  not  yet 
got  the  word." 

—Time,  Nov.  20,  1944. 

WE  SEETHE  at  home  over  curious  matters 
— whether  or  not  the  President  was  pro- 
fane when  he  voted — why  the  cigarette 
shortage — the  silenced  voice  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
People  really  talk  these  things  and  feel  them — 
petty  indignation,  petty  deprivation,  and  petty 
curiosity. 

Meanwhile,  though  war  stories  are  poured 
through  the  clogged  sieves  of  opinion,  there  is 
solid  and  ample  evidence  that  war  is  a  grandi- 
ose Price-System  crucifixion.  Vaguely  this  aware- 
ness touches  the  people,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
basins  available  to  the  homefront  Pilates  when 
their  hands  need  cleansing.  Profits  filter  down 
to  the  little  man,  lathering  his  fingers  like  a  sooth- 
ing medicinal  soap.  He  believes  Hitler,  Roose- 
velt— some  one  person,  engineered  the  conflict. 
'One  World'  (he  hopes)  will  be  born  a  prize 
postwar  baby  even  though  the  political  physi- 
cians are  having  a  time  with  Mother  Russia. 

Our  veteran,  though,  returning  from  three  bat- 
tlefronts,  seeks  a  Word.  He  can  find  it.  There 
are  people  he  can  talk  to  in  America — people 
who  are  facing  the  facts.  The  word  is  TECH- 
NOCRACY.   The  people  are  Technocrats. 
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Labor's  Opportunity 


VIEWPOINT  OF  LABOR  CHANGES  AS  UNIONS 
LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


IN  THE  early  days  of  America's  participation  in 
World  War  II,  organized  labor  showed  consid- 
erable opposition  to  the  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription proposed  by  Technocracy  Inc.  as  a  design 
of  national  operation  leading  to  a  quick,  complete 
victory  over  fascism  and  a  lasting  peace  for  Amer- 
ica. This  opposition  was  the  result  of  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  program,  and  the 
method  of  its  administration.  Because  the  program 
specified  the  freezing  of  the  labor  union  structure 
and  the  suspension  of  dues  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  labor  immedi- 
ately jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Technocracy 
was  opposed  to  organized  labor  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  program  would  sound  the  death  knell 
of  the  labor  unions. 

A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 

With  a  more  complete  understanding  of  Total 
Conscription,  and  of  the  Organization  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  itself,  came  a  realization  that  such  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  For,  under  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, all  Americans  would  be  in  the  same  boat — 
employee  and  employer  alike.  There  would  be  no 
profits  and  therefore  no  incentive  for  employers  to 
cut  labor  costs.  All  employers'  groups  and  busi- 
ness associations  would  be  frozen  along  with  the 
labor  unions.  Whenever  Total  Conscription  is  aban- 
doned, all  such  organizations,  business  and  labor 
alike,  will  be  unfrozen  at  the  same  time — intact,  as 
of  the  time  they  were  frozen.  In  the  meantime,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  labor  to  organize  against,  but 
there  would  be  something  worthwhile  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  organize  for — the  quick  defeat  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  peace,  security  and  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  every  American  citizen. 

This  better  understanding  of  Total  Conscription, 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  Technocrats 
and  their  friends,  with  no  assistance  from  press,  ra- 
dio or  pulpit,  has  resulted  in  resolutions  indorsing 
the  program  being  passed  by  labor  unions  through- 


out the  nation — CIO  and  AFL  alike.  One  such  res- 
olution found  its  way  into  Congressional  Record.  It 
was  passed  by  Local  B-33  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers  in  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
on  January  11,  1944  and  was  forwarded  to  Repre- 
sentative Errett  P.  Scrivner.    Here  it  is: 

WHEREAS  for  some  Americans  to  gain 
wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war 
prices,  war  profits  and  war  wages,  through 
t  h  e  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  Amer- 
icans, is  not  in  keeping  with  our  tradi- 
tions of  liberty  and  justice  for  all;  and 

WHEREAS  there  are  powerful  enemies  of 
labor  who  are  using  the  national  emergency 
as  a  guise,  under  cover  of  which  they  would 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  organized  labor; 
and 

WHEREAS  the  internal  strife  which  would 
inevitably  result,  would  we  strike  back  at 
these  forces  in  the  conventional  manner, 
could  only  hinder  the  Victory  Program  and 
help  our  enemies,  and  realizing  that  to  let 
those  same  forces  continue  this  subterfuge, 
could  only  lead  to  disruption  of  our  produc- 
tive processes  and  to  ultimate  chaos,  and 
thereby  help  to  establish  the  very  conditions 
at  home  which  we  are  seeking  to  destroy 
abroad; 

THEREFORE,  in  our  earnest  desire  to  be 
free  of  all  internal  conflict,  to  establish  unity, 
and  to  coordinate  all  our  productive  capaci- 
ties to  the  fullest  extent,  this  Organization 
urges  Total  Conscription  of  all  men,  ma- 
chines, materiel  and  money  with  national 
service  from  all  and  profits  to  none. 

There  were  two  purposes  involved  in  the  design 
of  Total  Conscription.  These  were,  first,  to  provide 
an  overall,  industrial,  military  and  social  design  of 
national  operations  for  winning  the  war  in  the 
shortest  time  and  at  the  lowest  cost  in  lives  and 
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natural  resources;  and,  second,  to  provide  a  design 
of  social  and  industrial  operations  to  guide  America 
through  the  transition  period  when  the  war  comes 
to  its  inevitable  end.  We  chose  to  fight  the  war 
the  hard  way — the  Price  System  way — and  we  are 
paying  a  high  price.  But  we  ARE  winning  it,  not 
BECAUSE  of  the  method  we  chose,  but  in  SPITE  of 
it.  America's  great  technology  is  doing  the  job 
aided  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  workers  on  the 
home  front  and  the  fortitude  and  sacrifices  of  our 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


In  order  to  get  its  wage  increase  Big  Business 
didn't  have  to  wait  for  someone  to  thaw  out  a  fro- 
zen 'Little  Steel'  formula.  According  to  the  latest 
report  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
16  groups  of  industries  malting  war  goods  increased 
their  1943  profits  10  percent  over  1942.  And  that 
was  after  they  had  paid  their  taxe^. 

The  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  reports  that  this 
year  big  oil  companies  will  smash  profit  records, 
showing  an  18  percent  increase  over  1943. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  industri- 
alists are  'working  for  virtually  nothing'  during 
these  days  of  war.  It  simply  isn't  true.  They  are 
making  the  biggest  profits  in  their  history.  In  ad- 
dition, our  tax  laws  have  been  so  arranged  that  if 
their  profits  fall  off  after  the  war  they  may  call  on 
the  Public  Treasury  for  refunds  totalling  between 
$22,000,000,000  and  $28,000,000,000. 

—Labor,  Nov.  25,  1944. 


Private  Enterprise,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
few,  if  any  sacrifices.  It  has,  rather,  made  huge 
profits — more  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  It  is 
riding  the  gravy  train  and  intends  to  stay  aboard  as 
long  as  possible  although  the  ride  is  costing  thou- 
sands of  American  lives.  In  the  postwar  period  we 
may  likewise  choose  to  ignore  Total  Conscription 
and  attempt  to  'reconvert'  to  the  usual  Price  System 
methods.  The  past  record  of  business  and  politics, 
however,  offers  little  hope  as  to  their  ability  or  ca- 
pacity to  solve  America's  postwar  problems.  Those 
problems  arise  out  of  the  technology  of  this  Conti- 
nent— technology  that  must  be,  and  is  operated 
according  to  physical  laws  and  not  according  to 
mass  opinion. 

In  order  to  survive,  business  must  maintain  scar- 
city and  unless  it  succeeds  in  doing  so,  prices  fall 
and  profits  disappear.  The  politician  is  merely  the 
referee  of  the  Price  System;  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  neither  the  business  man  nor  the  politician  has 
the  necessary  gualifications,  no  matter  how  high- 
minded  or  patriotic  he  may  be,  to  operate  the  com- 
plex technological  structure  that  is  our  modern 
America.  The  outmoded  institutions  of  business 
and  politics  must  make  way  for  new  institutions — 
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institutions  adapted  to  the  America  of  today. 

In  his  outstanding  book,  'Social  Institutions,' 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes  makes  this  observation: 

Certainly  our  institutions  when  they  arose 
could  not  have  been  very  efficient.  They 
were  the  chance  expedient  of  ignorant,  prim- 
itive men.  They  were  the  result  of  trial  and 
error.  They  then  might  be  preserved  and 
approved,  even  it  the  margin  of  success  was 
just  great  enough  to  enable  the  group  to  sur- 
vive. But,  even  so,  the  chances  are  that  any 
given  institution  usually  is  more  efficient  at 
the  time  of  its  origin  than  at  any  later  time. 
When  it  begins,  it  bears  at  least  some  direct 
relation  to  the  conditions  of  lite  as  it  is  then 
*  lived.  But  as  lite  conditions  change,  the  in- 
stitution usually  remains  unchanged,  gets 
more  and  more  out  of  date  and  becomes 
less  adeguate.  Yet  social  reverence  for  in- 
stitutions has  made  it  impossible  for  man- 
kind to  grasp  this  elementary  truth  and  seek 
to  provide  institutions  better  adapted  to  the 
new  ways  of  life.  It  is  certain  that  all  civ- 
ilizations prior  to  our  own  day  have  disinte- 
grated— have  done  so  because  of  inade- 
quate and  outgrown  institutions.  Today, 
we  are  trying  to  control  the  technology  of 
an  age  of  dynamos,  streamlined  trains,  air- 
planes, radios  and  moving  pictures  through 
institutions  most  of  which  were  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. The  vast  discrepancy  between  our 
technology  and  our  institutional  life  in  our 
day  suggests  that  we  are  at  the  present  time 
on  the  eve  of  a  fourth  great  world-revolution. 

In  his  recent  campaign  for  the  presidency  Mr. 
Dewey  took  as  his  slogan  'It's  time  for  a  change.' 
Technocracy  agrees  with  Mr.  Dewey's  state- 
ment, although  not  in  the  way  he  intended.  Mr. 
Dewey  merely  meant  that  we  should  change  driv- 
ers but  continue  to  ride  along  in  the  same  old  rattle- 
trap that  has  served  mankind  for  centuries  before 
the  advent  of  modern  technology.  Technocracy 
suggests  that  we  had  better  change  to  a  modern 
streamliner  if  we  are  to  travel  safely  into  the  future. 
Unless  we  make  that  change  soon  we  face  certain 
disaster. 

And  where  does  labor  fit  into  the  picture?  With 
the  approaching  doom  of  the  enemy  on  the  fighting 
fronts  we  must  expect  cutbacks  in  our  war  produc- 
tion at  home.     Already  these  cutbacks  are  starting. 


Today  we  are  being  forced  to  face  the  'beginning 
of  the  end,  and  thousands  have  already  been  re- 
leased from  war  industries  throughout  the  nation. 

Technocracy  has  no  desire  to  raise  unnecessary 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  those  already  laid  off,  or 
those  who  at  present  remain.  But  there  are  certain 
facts  of  importance  that  we  feel  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  Among  these,  and  the  only 
one  we  are  concerned  with  at  present,  is  the  future 
security  of  labor — and,  for  that  matter,  all  citizens 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  For  years  before 
the  present  war  Technocracy  pointed  out  the  cold, 
hard  fact  that  unemployment,  due  to  the  increasing 
use  and  efficiency  of  the  machine,  has  become  a 
national  problem  impossible  of  solution  by  our 
present  methods  of  social  operation.  The  demands 
of  global  war  have  forced  industry  to  install  new 
technology  to  such  an  extent  that  our  productive 
capacity  is  now  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  it 
was  before  the  war;  and  this  with  millions  of  our 
most  capable  workers  overseas.  Before  the  war 
we  were  already  in  a  position  to  produce  more  than 
could  be  sold  at  a  profit.  That  is  why  factories 
were  shut  down  and  millions  were  without  jobs. 

Although  war  plants  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
are  short  nearly  20,000  workers,  more  than  25,000 
men  and  women  in  L.  A.  County  are  collecting  about 
$500,000  a  week  from  California's  unemployment 
fund. 

In  September  idle  insurance  recipients  in  the  L. 
A.  area  numbered  5,265.  This  total  has  increased 
five- fold  in  the  last  two  months  due  to  growing 
cutbacks  and  layoffs. 

—Business  Week,  Dec.  2,  1944. 

All  of  which,  if  we  continue  our  present  methods 
of  operation,  adds  up  to  a  huge  total  of  unemployed. 
The  estimates  run  from  30  million  to  labor's  own 
estimate  of  50  million.  What  is  the  answer?  Have 
you  heard  of  any  plan  proposed  by  either  govern- 
ment or  corporate  enterprise  that  guarantees  you 
economic  security  after  this  war  is  over?  Both  the 
presidential  candidates  promised  60  million  jobs 
after  the  war  but  any  proposal  as  to  how  this  was 
to  be  attained  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  private  enterprise  cannot  and  will 
not  provide  the  necessary  jobs  to  give  you  the  se- 
curity that  you,  as  citizens  of  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  have  every  right  to  expect.  Yes,  it  is 
time  for  a  change.  We  must  abandon  for  all  time 
the  haphazard  conflict  of  group  interests.  Techno- 
logical progress  has  doomed  the  anarchic  institu- 
tion of  so-called  'free  enterprise.'  We  must  apply 
to  the  distribution  of  our  abundance  the  same  sci- 


entific methods  that  have  brought  this  Continent  to 
the  highest  peak  of  production  efficiency  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  long  ago  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  production.  Now  let's  go  on  with  the  job 
of  distributing  this  production. 

And  now  for  labor's  part.  Technocracy's 
Program  of  Total  Conscription  provides  the 
operating  specifications  for  organizing  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  American  industry  for  a  new 
future.  Under  Total  Conscription  we  would, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter,  serve  Uncle  Sam  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  That  is,  we  would 
receive  the  same  pay  scale  as  they  receive  for  com- 
parable services  and  responsibilities.  We  would 
also  receive  the  same  standards  of  food,  clothing, 
housing  and  medical  attention.  The  conscription  of 
all  corporate  wealth  would  eliminate  profits  and  thus 
end  chiseling.  No  one  would  be  in  a  position  to  prof- 
it through  the  efforts  or  sacrifices  of  another.  There 
would  be  one  main  job  for  all  of  us — to  win  the  war 
with  the  least  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  natural 
resources. 

With  that  job  out  of  the  way  comes  the  transi- 
tion to  a  peacetime  economy.  To  Technocrats  that 
can  only  mean  a  New  America,  free  forever  from 
poverty,  insecurity,  malnutrition  and  most  of  the  so- 
cial ailments  that  the  world  has  come  to  accept  as 
inevitable.  Well,  they  ARE  inevitable  as  long  as 
we  try  to  maintain  social  institutions  that  belong  to 
the  past;  but  if  we  unite  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
those  institutions  with  new  ones  that  are  compatible 
with  the  technological  age  in  which  we  live,  then 
we  can  cleanse  our  entire  social  structure  of  those 
ills. 

Labor  can  help  with  this  job  because  labor  must 
give  its  consent  to  the  adoption  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. Social  change  in  America  is  now  in  progress, 
because  of  our  technological  advancement.  If  Amer- 
ica is  to  achieve  her  great  destiny  of  security  and 
abundance  for  all,  her  citizenry  must  organize  a 
mass  movement  for  that  specific  purpose.  Those 
American  Citizens  comprising  our  labor  unions  are 
needed  to  roll  that  movement,  along  with  the  farm- 
ers, the  small  business  men,  the  professional  people 
and  others.  It  must  constitute  a  substantial  major- 
ity and  there  can  be  no  majority  without  labor. 
When  a  majority  of  Americans  want  to  go  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time,  nothing  can  stop  them.  La- 
bor, here  is  your  opportunity!    Make  the  most  of  it. 

— L.  Bounds,  11834-1. 
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STEAM  TURBINE  LOCOMOTIVE  NOW  UNDER 
SERVICE  TEST 

The  first  American-built  locomotive  powered  by  a  steam 
turbine,  instead  of  cylinders,  pistons  and  driving  rods,  has 
been  completed  and  is  now  under  service  tests  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  which  it  was  designed  and  con- 
structed. It  is  a  giant  in  size,  and  is  a  coal-burning  engine 
of  the  direct-drive  steam-turbine  type. 

In  this  new  locomotive  the  turbine  shaft  is  rotated  by 
the  pressure  of  jets  of  steam  against  the  vanes  of  the  tur- 
bine wheel,  and  a  continuous  flow  of  power  is  transmitted 
to  the  driving  wheels  through  speed  reducing  gears.  It  elim- 
inates the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  conventional  steam  lo- 
comotive, obtaining  a  uniform  flow  in  a  turbine  for  railroad 
motive  power. 

The  new  giant  is  123  feet  in  length  and  weighs  nearly  500 
tons.  The  turbine  is  designed  to  develop  6,900  shaft  horse- 
power, providing  power  at  the  tender  coupler  sufficient  to 
pull  a  full-length  passenger  train  at  100  miles  an  hour.  The 
boiler  is  of  the  conventional  type,  carrying  310  pounds  of 
steam  pressure  and  fired  by  a  mechanical  stoker.  The  steam 
travels  through  the  entire  battery  of  turbine  blades  expend- 
ing all  of  its  energy  except  approximately  15  pounds. 

— Science  News  Letter. 

FEWER  WORKERS,  MORE  AIRPLANES 

Employment  in  the  aircraft  industry  reached  its  peak 
last  November,  when  2,100,000  men  and  women  were  on  pay- 
rolls, and  since  has  been  steadily  declining,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Prances  Perkins  reported  this  week. 

During  the  year,  she  said,  300,000  workers  have  been 
dropped  by  the  industry.  Significantly,  however,  produc- 
tion is  now  greater  than  with  the  larger  force. 

Increased  productivity  of  employes,  Miss  Perkins  de- 
clared, has  enabled  the  industry  to  hike  its  schedules  de- 
spite the  14  percent  drop  in  workers. 

The  magnitude  of  increasing  productivity,"  she  declared, 
"is  reflected  by  the  rise  in  airframe  weight  per  employe, 
which  went  from  70  to  96  pounds  between  November,  1943, 
and  August,  1944.  In  January,  1941,  there  were  only  21 
pounds  of  airframe  per  employe. 

"This  outstanding  performance  was  a  factor  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  planes  from  1,000  a  month  in  1941  to  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000  in  1944."— Labor. 

RUSS  CONCENTRATE  SUGAR-BEET  JUICE 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  25. — (AP)—  Russia  is  concentrating 
sugar-beet  juice  into  solid  blocks  at  the  scene  of  the  harvest 
to  reduce  transportation  costs,  according  to  reports  reaching 
the  Commerce  Department. 

Under  a  new  method  the  juices  are  extracted,  subjected 
to  evaporation,  converted  into  briquettes,  and  sent  then  to 
factories  for  processing  into  sugar.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  briquettes  can  be  stored  for  long  periods  without 
chemical  change. — Seattle  Times. 
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WOOL  MEN  FACE  SYNTHETIC  TEST 

LONDON — The  first  rumblings  of  the  war  between  wool 
and  synthetic  fibers,  which  may  change  the  whole  course  of 
postwar  fashions,  are  being  heard  in  the  textile-manufac- 
turing areas  of  the  north  of  England. 

For  the  experts  of  the  industry  now  are  standing  at  a 
production  crossroads. 

If  the  experts  take  one  road  their  raw  material  will  come 
from  the  chemists'  laboratories...  The  fashion  world  will  be 
clothed  in  materials  derived  from  such  things  as  seaweed, 
monkey-nut  fiber,  or  glass. 

Science  could  now  make  it  possible  for  women  to  be 
clothed  in  light,  shimmering  fabrics  which,  if  placed  in  a 
chemical  composition,  would  entirely  disappear.  It  could 
produce  an  entire  suit  from  milk  and  from  a  dozen  other 
materials. 

The  program's  future  development  will  depend  on  whether 
science  can  produce  these  new  materials  cheaper  than 
woolen  goods  can  be  manufactured. 

Fashion  then  would  be  as  fleeting  as  the  life  of  clothes. 
If  fabrics  could  be  mass-produced  from  the  test  tube  they 
could  be  discarded  after  a  few  months'  wear  and  thrown 
into  the  dissolving  chemical  bath. 

— London  Daily  Mail. 

POINTLESS  PEN 

News  of  a  sensationally  successful  new  fountain  pen 
oalled  Stratopen,  which  uses  a  ball  bearing  instead  of  a  pen 
point,  came  from  Argentina  last  week.  One  of  its  advan- 
tages: it  does  not  leak  at  high  altitudes.  In  the  past  three 
months  Argentines  have  bought  up  the  entire  ouput  of 
20,000,  and  last  week  the  U.S.  Army  was  reported  dickering 
for  the  pen's  manufacturing  in  the  U.S. 

Invented  by  a  Hungarian  newsman  named  L.  J.  Biro,  the 
Stratopen  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a  printing  press. 
Its  inked  ball  bearing,  fed  by  a  fine  coiled  tube  in  the  bar- 
rel, rolls  (instead  of  pours)  ink  onto  the  paper.  It  uses  a 
gelatinous,  instant-drying  ink.    One  filling  lasts  six  months. 

—Time. 

ARMY  WILL  PREVENT  DUMPING  OF  GOODS 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  1.— (AP)— The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment assured  businessmen  today  that  the  Army  has  no  in- 
tention of  dumping  its  stocks  of  post  exchange  merchandise 
on  the  market  at  the  war's  end.  These  stocks  were  recently 
inventoried  at  $31,000,000. 

A  plan  of  liquidation  has  been  developed  whereby  sur- 
pluses at  Army  exchanges  will  be  offered  as  follows: 

To  ether  exchanges  in  the  same  service  command,  to  ex- 
changes outside  the  service  command,  to  other  government 
agencies,  to  original  seller  or  manufacturer,  at  the  same 
price  the  Army  paid  for  the  goods,  and  the  Army  also  will 
pay  transportation  back  to  the  seller's  warehouse. 

If  the  seller  won't  pay  this  price,  the  goods  will  be  put 
up  at  public  auction. 
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Attention,  Young  America! 


AN  OLDSTER  TALKS  TO  THE  YOUNGSTERS 


I  AM  not  going  to  tell  you  that  you  are  going  to 
the  dogs,  or  that  you  are  crazy;  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  go  back  to  the  'good  old  days.' 
Those  good  aid  days  are  just  the  backward  dreams 
of  the  passing  generation  who,  like  all  nature,  re- 
sist change.  I  am  nearing  my  sixty-fifth  birthday 
and  I  can  look  back  and  see  a  lot  of  those  old  days 
that  were  not  so  good. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  learned  to  mow  hay  with 
a  scythe  and  cut  grain  with  a  cradle.  That  was  the 
hard  way.  You  would  not  know  how  to  do  it;  and 
why  should  you?  I  had  to  walk  two  miles  through 
mud  or  snow  to  school,  but  you  ride  a  bus  or  drive 
a  car.  Well,  that  is  Okay  by  me.  I  don't  see  any 
evidence  that  you  are  going  to  be  soft  and  lazy 
just  because  you  don't  have  to  walk. 

You  will  have  more  time  for  dancing.  Dancing 
is  fine  exercise. 

More  than  300  years  ago  a  number  of  people 
from  different  parts  of  Europe  came  to  these  shores 
to  build  new  homes.  They  had  to  start  from  scratch, 
and  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  homes  they 
scratched  away  a  lot  of  traditions  and  gradually 
evolved  a  constitution  and  customs  to  fit  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  had  to  live;  but  we,  their 
descendants  and  followers,  have  become  the  great- 
est bunch  of  tradition  worshipers  on  earth. 

METHODS  MUST  FIT  CONDITIONS 

It  is  high  time  that  we,  young  and  old  alike,  start 
building  a  method  of  doing  things  that  will  fit  con- 
ditions as  they  are  today.  Let  us  resurrect  that  one 
good  thing  our  ancestors  had,  the  pioneer  spirit,  the 
will  to  build  a  system  of  distribution  that  will  fit 
our  method  of  production. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  do  some  'tradition  bust- 
ing.' 

Those  pioneers  had  to  struggle  to  overcome  scar- 
city; we  are  faced  with  abundance.  In  the  midst 
of  this  war  our  storehouses  are  so  full  of  so  many 
things  that  our  economists   and  politicians  don't 
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know  what  to  do  with  them.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  history  that  this  has  occurred  and  our  present 
method  of  distribution  is  fast  breaking  down.  Why 
do  we  insist  on  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  or  en- 
during unnecessary  hardships  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  obsolete  system?  That  IS  crazy, 
isn't  it?  But  of  course  you  are  not  responsible 
for  it. 

GET  THIS,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS! 

Get  this,  boys  and  girls!  We  cannot  sell  an 
abundance.  That  is  a  fact  which  you  young  folks 
must  try  to  understand,  for  you  are  going  to  have 
to  take  over  and  run  things  in  the  very  near  future. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  get  all  the  facts  you  can  and  act 
accordingly.  Shall  we  destroy  the  abundance — or 
distribute  it?  Technocracy  offers  you  the  only  so- 
lution for  this  problem. 

Technocracy  means  government  by  science:  it  is 
the  application  of  science  to  the  social  order.  Science 
is  the  method  whereby  the  next  most  probable  can 
be  determined.  By  the  application  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation Technocracy  has  found  out  that  the  use 
of  extraneous  energy  has  displaced  the  use  of  hu- 
man energy  to  the  extent  that  more  than  98  percent 
of  our  production  is  mechanical.  Under  the  Price 
System  that  means  unemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment means  loss  of  purchasing  power;  therefore 
there  will  be  less  goods  and  services  distributed. 
Technological  unemployment,  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem must  continue  at  a  progressively  increasing 
rate  until  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  that 
c  a  n  be  distributed  is  not  enough  to  sustain  life. 
Mind  you,  we  are  not  speaking  of  production  now: 
we  can  produce  more  than  we  can  use.  The  result 
will  be  either  social  change  or  collapse. 

When  the  collapse  of  the  Price  System  occurs 
(and  collapse  it  must)  the  people  of  this  Continent 
will  be  compelled  to  install  a  method  of  operation 
compatible  with  a  high-energy  system  of  produc- 
tion— one  which  will  distribute  the  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  of  this  Continent  on  a  balanced  load  basis. 
Otherwise  we  will  face  chaos  and  dissolution. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  anything  we  tell 
you,  but  we  do  ask  you  to  investigate  for  your- 
selves. Our  Study  Classes  are  open  to  you;  so  is 
our  research.  Get  the  facts  and  make  your  own 
decisions.  Don't  wait  for  George  to  do  it.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  do  it  alone.  And  don't,  for  goodness 
sake,  leave  it  to  those  oldsters  who  have  made  such 
a  mess  for  you  to  clean  up!     Come  in  and  help  us 


Technocrats  build  a  New  America,  an  America 
where  poverty  and  want  will  be  unknown.  Or,  do 
you  want  to  prepare  for  another  war  in  ten  or 
twenty  years,  when  you  will  be  the  'expendables'? 

Again  let  me  urge  you  to  investigate.  Get  the 
facts  and  your  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  com- 
pel you  to  act. 

Yours  for  a  New  America  of  Abundance,  with 
ample  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 

— E.  V.  (Pop)  Tyler— 12247-3. 


Stereoscopic  Cinemas 


A  YOUNG   RUSSIAN    SCIENTIST  HAS    SOLVED 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  MOVIES 


IT  IS  now  ten  years  since  Semyon  Ivanov  in- 
vented the  first  stereoscopic  cinema  which  does 

not  reguire  the  use  of  special  glasses  by  the  spec- 
tators. In  this  period  Ivanov  has  improved  his  screen 
and  made  a  number  of  other  remarkable  inventions. 
He  has  received  a  Stalin  Prize,  and  a  military  dec- 
oration for  his  services  to  the  front 

The  young  inventor,  who  is  now  only  35,  is  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker  in  a  small  Central  Asian  vil- 
lage. Because  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  family 
he  left  home  at  an  early  age,  trekking  from  Central 
Asia  to  Siberia  and  back,  earning  his  way  as  a 
shoemaker,  farmhand,  smith,  mechanic,  actor  and 
artist. 

A  passionate  interest  in  art  brought  him  to  Mos- 
cow at  17.  He  entered  an  art  school  but  soon  left  his 
studies  for  museum  work.  The  flat  surfaces  of  the 
paintings  set  him  to  imagining  the  effect  of  stereo- 
scopic photography  produced  in  cinema  form. 

For  years  he  lost  himself  in  a  maze  of  computa- 
tions, calculations  and  hypotheses.  He  worked 
alone.  There  were  no  books  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  could  refer.  Even  after  he  had  designed  his  spe- 
cial screen  for  stereoscopic  films,  he  told  no  one; 
distrustful  of  himself,  he  checked  his  calculations 
again  and  again. 

When  film  circles  finally  learned  of  his  work,  he 
was  immediately  supplied  with  all  possible  aid  for 
his  experiments.  Producers,  cameramen  and  engi- 
neers were  assigned  to  help  him. 

The  first  stereoscopic  films,  produced  in  Moscow 
shortly  before  the  war,  were  most  successful.   With- 
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out  special  glasses  the  audience  saw  birds  that 
seemed  to  fly  from  the  screen  almost  over  their 
heads,  and  thundering  waves  that  threatened  to 
dash  into  their  laps. 

Ivanov's  invention  consists  principally  of  a  cali- 
brated screen  upon  which  two  films  depicting  the 
same  scene  from  different  angles  are  simultaneously 
projected  by  the  usual  machines.  When  properly 
focused  both  films  merge  into  one  and  produce  the 
effect  of  a  three-dimensional  picture.  The  screen 
is  composed  of  36,000  very  thin  copper  wires  run- 
ning in  three  directions  in  conformity  with  certain 
calculations.  About  112  miles  of  wire  are  reguired 
for  a  screen  of  25  sguare  yards. 

During  the  war  Ivanov  has  discovered  that  the 
wire  can  be  replaced  by  very  thin  optical  lenses 
with  conical  surfaces.  Thousands  of  such  lenses 
are  fitted  on  a  mirror.  On  this  screen  the  stereo- 
scopic effect  is  much  clearer.  The  mirror  screen 
may  weigh  as  much  as  a  ton. 

Ivanov  has  just  presented  his  country  with  the 
new  invention — the  'integral  screen',  a  development 
of  his  earlier  discovery.  At  present  he  is  working 
out  the  details  of  mass  production  of  stereoscopic 
lens  screens.  Within  a  short  time  20  stereoscopic 
cinemas  will  be  opened  in  various  Soviet  cities. 

Many  other  plans  of  the  young  inventor  will  be 
realized  in  the  near  future.  Stereoscopic  X-ray  pho- 
tographs will  be  far  more  effective  than  the  usual 
film  in  disclosing  the  depth  and  nature  of  internal 
injuries.  Information  Bulletin, 
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Don't  Take  Our  Word  For  It 


Private  enterprise  will  tell  you  what  it  wants  you  to  believe.  Technoc- 
racy analyzes  the  facts,  asking  you  not  to  believe,  but  to  investigate 
and  verify  them  for  yourself.  Investigation  of  all  the  facts  discloses 
the  need  for  Total  Conscription  to  win  a  quick  victory  and  to  stabilize 
our  economy  at  home. 


COST  PLUS  350  PERCENT 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  13.— (AP)— A  House 
committee  reported  yesterday  that  a  wartime 
shipyard  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  orginally  contracted 
for  $6,050,000,  cost  nearly  $27,000,000. 

The  House  merchant  marine  committee  sharply 
criticized  both  the  Marine  Commission  and  the 
contractor,  Rheem  Manufacturing  Company,  in  a 
report  on  its  investigation  of  the  six-way  yard 
built  to  produce  Liberty  ships. 

"The  Maritime  Commission,"  said  the  report, 
"did  not  properly  safeguard  government  expendi- 
tures through  adequate  supervision  and  control 
of  an  inexperienced  contractor's  activities  and  ex- 
penditures." 

By  January,  1943,  the  committee  report  found, 
the  cost  commitments  had  gone  to  $18,000,000. 
In  February  last  year  Rheem  surrendered  the 
contract  and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Walsh- 
Kaiser  Company,  and  Henry  J.  Kaiser  interests, 
who  received  an  additional  $9,200,000  grant  to 
complete  the  job. 

— Seattle  Timeoi 

WHAT  ARE  WE  FIGHTING  FOR? 

Our  sons  are  fighting  to  free  the  world  from 
ignorance,  intolerance  and  want — 

.  .  .  While  some  6,000,000  of  our  people  are 
wholly  illiterate,  and  the  majority  of  Americans 
have  less  than  a  completed  high-school  education. 

.  .  .  While  there  were  more  than  3,000  strikes 
last  year,  some  of  the  bloodiest  of  which  were 
based  upon  race  intolerance. 

.  .  .  While  more  than  one-third  of  this  nation's 
dwelling  units  are  still  without  flush  toilets  or 
any  bathing  facilities  whatever. 

Ignorance,  intolerance,  and  want. 

— Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co.  adv. 
in  Business  Week,  Dec.  2,  1944. 
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SENSIBLE,  EH  WHAT  ? 

No  worker  may  collect  unemployment  compen- 
sation if  he  is  not  able  to  work.  This  means  the 
worker  who  is  ill  is  not  entitled  to  benefits  and 
must  look  elsewhere  for  money  to  support  his 
family. 

— Economic  Outlook,  Nov.,  1944. 

REVIVING  THE  CARTELS 

'Largely  a  gathering  of  broken-down  European 
big  business  men,  plotting  the  revival  of  the  car- 
tel system.' 

That  is  how  Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore  (Dem. 
W.  Va.)  regards  a  gathering  of  business  men  from 
52  nations  at  the  little  town  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  called 
together  ostensibly  to  'confer  on  the  means  of 
building  a  new  economic  accord  among  the  states 
of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  present  war.' 

'We  are  confronted,'  Kilgore  said,  'by  the  spec- 
tacle of  United  States  delegates,  at  a  conference 
initiated  by  them,  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  re- 
turn to  the  same  system  of  private  economic 
treaties  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  de- 
pression and  the  breakdown  of  peace. 

'The  Rye  convocation  is  not  under  official  aus- 
pices, but  was  arranged  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  who  is 
"covering"  the  sessions,  declares  the  idea  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  "is  to  work 
out  uniform  agreements  under  which  trade  rival- 
ries can  be  reduced  if  not  eliminated." ' 

The  Sun's  correspondent  was  shocked  because 
German  business  men  are  represented  at  the  par- 
ley by  their  puppets  in  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
other  countries,  including,  probably,  the  United 
States. 

— Labor,  Nov.  25,  1944. 
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THE  CARDS  ARE  STACKED 

The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  appears  to  be  headed 
back  to  Congress  for  amendment,  even  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  sends  out  forms  for  sol- 
diers' loans  to  the  Government  printer.  A  con- 
flict has  developed  on  a  critical  point — whether 
a  veteran's  disability  compensation  may  be  at- 
tached by  the  Federal  Government  if  he  is  un- 
able to  keep  up  his  payments  on  a  home,  farm  or 
business  for  which  he  obtained  the  advance. 

The  V.  A.  disclosed  that  under  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  such  an  attachment  is  possible 

Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  World  War  I  vet- 
eran of  Missouri,  who  was  active  in  the  debate  in 
the  upper  house,  said  such  attachment  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  .  .  .  Generally  the  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  that  if  a 
disabled  veteran  becomes  unable  to  pay  a  loan  for 
a  home,  farm  or  business,  the  Government  may 
foreclose  on  the  property  and  in  addition  divert 
the  veteran's  disability  payment  to  the  debt  until 

it  is  paid. 

—National  Tribune,  Nov.  9,  1944. 

WELL— HARDLY 

There  is  a  breath-taking  casualness  in  the  way 
people  are  accepting  the  back-to-normalcy  trend 
as  inevitable.  David  Lawrence's  research  staff 
for  the  U.  S.  News  .  .  .  estimated  3,000,000  job- 
less six  months  after  Germany's  fall,  6,000,000 
in  12  months,  and  10,000,000  after  Japan's  fall. 
But  we  were  told  not  to  worry  too  much.  'Ten 
million  unemployed  scarcely  means  the  return  of 
paralyzing  depression.' 

—New  Republic,  Sept.  11,  1944. 

WE  MIGHT  GET  WISE  ! 

ernment  departments  and  private  companies  daily 
and  the  laxity  of  thinking  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  liberality  towards  business  may  boome- 
rang. The  public  which  is  paying  a  tax  may  be- 
come justly  hostile  toward  all  business  unless  the 
greatest  care  is  used  to  see  to  it  that  termination 
settlements  do  not  become  a  nation-wide  racket 
....  After  all,  in  ordinary  business  the  line  be- 
tween what  is  shrewd  business  and  what  is  dis- 
honest and  what  is  illegal  is  often  very  thin. 

— Iron  Age,  Nov.  9,  1944. 
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MAKING  HAY  .... 

VANCOUVER,  Dec.  20.— (AP)— An  account 
of  how  19  steamship  lines  made  profits  averag- 
ing $300,000  a  voyage  hauling  war  cargoes  was 
filed  with  Congress  yesterday. 

The  information  came  from  the  House  mer- 
chant marine  committee  in  a  report  which  labeled 
the  payments,  made  with  lend-lease  funds,  "com- 
pletely out  of  line." 

The  committee  blamed  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  the  situation,  saying  it  had  fixed  "ex- 
cessive rates"  for  the  voyages. 

The  profits  were  made,  the  report  stated,  on 
war  cargoes  hauled  in  1941  from  the  United 
States  to  Suez  and  vicinity  via  the  Red  Sea  for 
the  British  government. 

Ninety  voyages  were  reported  made,  with  prof- 
its totaling  $26,874,176.  In  many  cases,  the  com- 
mittee said,  the  profit  a  voyage  equaled  nearly 
half  the  ship's  value. 

The  report  included  a  summary  listing  the 
lines,  the  number  of  voyages  and  profits  made, 
including: 

American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco,  53,  $3,096,749.85;  American  President 
Lines,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  three,  $814,242.06; 
Atlas  Trading  Corporation,  Panama  City,  Pana- 
ma, one,  $57,624.60. 

Matson  Navigation  Company,  San  Francisco, 
four,  $995,390.62;  McCormick  Steamship  Compa- 
ny, San  Francisco,  three,  $743,516.59;  Sudden  & 
Christenson,  San  Francisco,  one,  $270,835.20. 

Refunds  of  $200,000  by  Weyerhaeuser  and 
$110,000  by  American  President,  representing  51 
per  cent  of  their  profits,  have  been  made,  the 
committee  said.  Other  companies,  it  added,  "did 
not  make  any  refunds  or  evince  any  intention  of 
doing  so." 

NICE  WORK  IF  YOU  CAN  GET  IT 

Athens,  Dec.  12. — 

.  .  .  Athens  is  barricaded.  As  of  Sunday,  the 
E.L.A.S.  officially  considers  itself  at  war  and  has 
declared  its  intention  to  impede  the  landing  of 
British  reinforcements  if  possible  .  .  .  The  arms 
situation  is  more  complex  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  American  supplies  of  lend-lease  arms  are  be- 
ing used  by  both  sides. 

— Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 
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A  highly  developed  nation  like  our  own  with  demon- 
strated capacity  for  providing  a  standard  of  living  for  all 
of  the  people  far  higher  than  anything  we  have  ever  known 
can  well  afford  to  provide  a  national  minimum  income,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  old-age  security,  for  all  of  the  popula- 
tion.   It  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

— Marriner  S.  Eccles,  in  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  Dec.  1,  1944. 


POWDER  METAL  SPEEDS  OUTPUT 

Manufacture  of  tool  steel  so  hard  it  will  cut  glass  and 
pressed  metal  parts  weighing  more  than  100  pounds,  through 
the  powdered  metallurgy  process,  has  been  revealed  by 
Chrysler  Corporation's  Amplex  division. 

Parts  made  from  powdered  metal  sometimes  are  pro- 
duced 200  times  faster  than  by  standard  manufactured 
methods,  Langhammer  said,  and  are  now  used  in  virtually 
every  piece  of  war  equipment  built  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Amplex  chief  said  his  division  now  is  producing 
more  than  250,000  units  daily  of  parts  for  war  equipment 
from  powdered  metal,  and  that  technique  has  advanced  so 
fast  since  Pearl  Harbor  that  where  formerly  3-pound  pressed 
pieces  were  considered  a  maximum,  Amplex  now  presses 
units  weighing  more  than  100  pounds'. 

"On  one  job  adaptation  cf  the  powdered  metal  technique 
saved  more  than  1,250,000  pounds  of  strategic  metal,"  the 
company  said. 

Langhammer  said  powdered  metallurgy  has  solved  many 
problems  on  war  equipment  in  the  form  of  oil-impregnated 
bearings  that  provide  their  own  lubrication. 

The  new  tool  steel — so  hard  that  it  will  cut  glass — Lang- 
hammer said  is  used  in  precision  measuring  devices,  and  is 
pressed  from  steel  mill  waste  that  is  not  reclaimable  metal. 

"Iron  powder  so  fluffy  that  a  good  breath  will  blow  it 
away  is  now  being  pressed  into  precisioned  tool  makers'  in- 
struments that  attain  accuracy  to  one  ten- thousandth  of  an 
inch,"  he  said. 

The  company  said  this  development  broke  one  of  the 
war's  worst  bottlenecks  at  a  time  when,  in  spite  of  the  na- 
tion's vast  machine  tool  capacity,  production  of  precision 
measuring  devices  was  lagging.    — Seattle  Times. 
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The  old,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  de- 
pendent on  public  charity  in  the 
midst  of  abundance. 

Many  of  our  soldiers  will  be  coming 
back  from  the  war  without  their 
sight.  Despite  the  G.  I.  Bill,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  Price  Sys- 
tem has  any  brighter  future  than 
this  to  offer  them.  The  indignity 
of  it  is  a  disgrace,  not  to  them  but 
to  the  nation. 


— Techphotos  by  Stillmaker. 
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Adventure  In  Prosperity 


A   NATION  IS   RICH    ONLY   INSOFAR  AS  ITS  SOCIAL 
SYSTEM  PERMITS  FULL  USE  OF  ITS  FULL  PRODUCTION 


THE   'considered   judgment'   of   America's   most 
prominent   elder   statesman   and   park-bench 
philosopher,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  is  expressed 
in  the  following  paragraph,   according  to   George 
Creel  in  an  article  in  Collier's  of  October  21: 

If  you  suffer  from  reconversion  jitters,  and 
your  sleep  is  broken  by  horrid  dreams  of  a 
postwar  collapse,  these  cheering  words  may 
be  of  help.  'We  will  emerge  from  the  war 
with  the  greatest  opportunities  any  people 
ever  had.  A  postwar  depression  is  not  in- 
evitable. Handled  with  competence,  our  ad- 
justment after  the  war  is  won  should  be  an 
adventure  in  prosperity.' 

Mr.  Creel  is  reassuring  when  he  points  out  that 
Mr.  Baruch  is  a  very  conservative  gentleman,  no 
crystal  gazer,  and  every  one  of  his  statements  is 
'companioned  by  facts';  but  Technocrats  are  inclined 
to  be  skeptical  of  the  pronouncements  of  philosoph- 
ers, park-bench  or  otherwise. 

Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Baruch's  facts: 

Every  store  in  the  country,  and  every 
home,  has  empty  shelves  waiting  to  be 
filled.  Not  a  family  but  sweats  with  impa- 
tience for  the  chance  to  satisfy  needs  de- 
ferred by  war.  All  lines  of  business  will  be 
in  the  market  for  replacements  and  expan- 
sion. In  addition  to  domestic  reguirements, 
there  is  a  ravaged  world  that  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt. 

Postwar  unemployment  is  more  a  fear 
than  fact. 

By  the  end  of  1944,  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
bright  young  men  estimate,  the  people's  sav- 
ings may  reach  the  colossal  figure  of  one 
hundred  billion,  or  an  average  of  $757.57 
for  every  person  in  the  United  States. 

War  has  taken  modern  eguipment  into 
the  most  remote  hinterlands,  and  after  hav- 
ing seen  bulldozers,  broad  highways,  jeeps 
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and  trucks,  not  even  the  most  backward  na- 
tion is  going  to  be  content  with  mud  roads, 
wooden  plows  and  spavined  horses. 

Loans  will  have  to  be  made,  of  course,  but 
if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  money  goes 
into  sound  undertakings,  the  danger  of  de- 
fault and  repudiation  can  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  ....  Much,  undoubtedly,  will  have 
to  be  given  outright,  but  much  can  be  sold 
on  long  term  credits,  or  in  return  for  raw  ma- 
terials that  we  need  .  .  .  the  United  States 
is  far  from  being  self  contained.  We  lack 
mica,  tungsten,  chrome,  industrial  diamonds, 
copra,  vegetable  oils,  etc.,  etc.,  and  our  pro- 
duction of  wool,  hemp,  sugar,  and  various 
minerals,  meets  only  a  small  percentage  of 
our  domestic  needs. 

EXAMINE  WITH  CARE 

Most  American  adults  have  been  conditioned  to 
place  their  faith  and  trust  in  those  men  who  have 
been  presented  to  them  by  various  publications  as 
leaders.  Whatever  democratic  function  is  exercised 
by  the  American  people  largely  is  influenced  by 
those  two  abstractions — faith  and  trust. 

Since  Technocracy  Inc.  recognizes  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  functional  control  of  our  social  order  must 
be  implemented  by  the  American  people,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  pronouncements  of  men  who  have 
been  highly  recommended  by  the  press  and  publi- 
cations be  carefully  examined.  Mr.  Baruch  is  such 
a  man. 

Mr.  Baruch  lays  great  stress  on  the  existence  of 
widespread  need  as  a  portent  of  prosperity.  Empty 
shelves  and  empty  homes  are  in  no  way  unique, 
not  only  in  America  but  in  the  entire  world.  For 
seven  thousand  years  up  to  the  advent  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  of  the  past  comparatively  few 
years,  such  a  condition  continuously  existed  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  hand  tools  and  hand  labor 
could  not  produce  enough  goods  to  satisfy  the  need. 
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According  to  Mr.  Baruch's  reasoning,  the  early 
30's  should  have  afforded  a  truly  thrilling  'adven- 
ture in  prosperity'  for  in  no  time  in  our  history  had 
there  been  greater  need.  Much  of  this  need  was 
expressed  in  bread  lines,  which  may  have  been  an 
adventure,  but  not  in  prosperity. 

But  Mr.  Baruch  contends  there  is  available  pur- 
chasing power  to  satisfy  the  needs  at  home.  The 
figures  given  of  the  hundred  billion  savings,  come 
as  no  surprise  to  Technocrats,  for  savings  have 
been  piling  up  in  the  banks  for  a  generation,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  suitable  invest- 
ment available.  The  figure  is  highly  deceptive,  for 
it  assumes  that  these  savings  are  to  be  expended 
for  goods  and  thus  to  maintain  high  production, 
high  employment  and  high  national  income, 
figures  given  of  the  hundred  billion  savings  come 

PURCHASING  POWER  QUESTIONABLE 

The  facts  are  that  the  war  bonds  sold  which  most 
probably  will  be  expended  immediately  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  to  date  amount  only  to  20  billion 
dollars.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  bonds  sold  to 
the  individuals  that  are  truly  savings,  rather  than 
uninvestable  money.  But  if  these  are  cashed  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  interest  will  be  lost  and  only 
slightly  more  than  16  billion  actually  will  be  ex- 
pendible. 

In  terms  of  the  140  billion  national  income  post- 
war dreamers  are  talking  about,  this  amount  is 
peanuts. 

Under  the  heading  of  dollars  and  cents  estimat- 
ing it  is  well  to  examine  the  dollars  and  cents  nec- 
essary to  give  us  this  'adventure  in  prosperity.'  The 
Commerce  Department,  on  a  basis  of  the  figures 
for  the  first  half  of  1944,  estimated  that  the  national 
production  for  the  full  year  would  approximate  196 
billion  dollars.  This  is  56  billion  more  than  the  140 
billion  estimated  as  the  national  income  for  the 
first  postwar  year.  The  national  income  for  this 
year  is  estimated  at  158  billion  or  18  billion  more 
than  that  of  the  postwar  dreamyear. 

Surely  this  should  bring  prosperity  to  our  peo- 
ple, even  though  they  cannot  buy  automobiles  and 
refrigerators.  The  Department  of  Internal  Revenue 
does  not  find  such  to  be  the  case.  Of  the  67,300,000 
persons  who  reported  income,  49,000,000  made  less 
than  $2,000  a  year.  After  taxes,  the  income  of 
these  people  amounts  to  $1,300  per  year.  Only 
1,700,000  persons  made  annual  incomes  of  over 
$5,000. 

Obviously  49,000,000  employed  persons  will  not 
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have  much  in  the  way  of  savings  with  which  to 
maintain  prosperity  after  the  war.  Actually,  it  is 
most  probable,  at  least  half  of  these  presently  em- 
ployed persons  will  be  on  relief. 

But  Mr.  Baruch,  by  ignoring  these  facts,  states 
that  postwar  unemployment  is  'more  of  a  fear  than  a 
fact.' 

Further  light  on  the  matter  of  these  'savings'  is 
to  be  found  in  a  report  of  the  Security  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  At  the  end  of  last  March, 
American  corporations  had  stored  away  in  their 
strongboxes  a  net  working  capital  of  43  billion  dol- 
lars. 19  billion  was  accumulated  since  1939,  most 
of  it  since  the  war  began.  Also  the  corporations 
have  refundable  taxes  in  the  $1,600,000,000  which 
they  will  receive  after  the  war.  In  addition  there 
are  billions  in  prospective  refunds  which  the  com- 
mission said  they  could  not  estimate.  Treasury  of- 
ficials report,  however,  that  refunds  available  to 
corporations  may  reach  the  staggering  sum  of 
$22,000,000,000.  The  amount  depends  on  the  prof- 
its they  make  in  the  postwar  year.  On  top  of  this 
they  get  $2,000,000,000  in  refunds  on  emergency  fa- 
cilities and  have  claims  pending  for  refunds  of 
$2,300,000,000  under  other  provisions  of  the  tax  law. 

LIARS  CAN  FIGURE 

Mr.  Baruch  recommends  a  lowering  of  corpora- 
tion income  tax  rates.  He  also  uses  that  hoary 
method  of  estimation  by  dividing  up  the  total  in- 
come of  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  demonstrate  how 
rich  the  poor  are,  such  as:  Mr.  Ford  and  I  have  a 
yearly  income  of  $1,000,003,000.  Therefore  I  have 
an  annual  income  of  $500,001,500. 

Despite  t  h  e  'adventure  in  prosperity'  at  home 
made  possible  by  our  'savings'  Mr.  Baruch  finds  it 
necessary  to  detail  the  needs  of  the  world.  Obvi- 
ously foreigners,  no  more  than  Americans,  will  use 
a  shovel  if  a  bulldozer  is  available.  So  we  come 
once  more  to  the  will-o-the-wisp  of  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Baruch  cannot  have  forgotten  our  ill  advised 
venture  in  foreign  trade  following  the  last  world 
war.  Even  then  when  we  had  not  yet  developed 
our  substitutes  for  non-existent  raw  materials  it  was 
impossible  to  import  enough  to  balance  the  goods 
we  exported.  We  did,  however,  make  sound  loans. 
At  least  they  looked  sound  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Baruch  suggests  that  such  imports  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  our  prosperity.  Remem- 
ber, we  must  produce  and  sell  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  neighborhood  of  200  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
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goods  in  order  to  maintain  the  degree  oi  prosperity 
we  now  have. 

In  1939  our  total  imports  were  valued  at  only 
$2,507,413,000.  Included  in  these  imports  were  rub- 
ber, magnesium,  chrome,  tungsten,  silk,  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  copper,  fish,  meat  products  and  flaxseed. 
Despite  Mr.  Baruch's  'facts'  we  do  not  need  to  im- 
port any  of  these  commodities. 

Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Baruch  on  this  point.  Since  Mr.  Johnston  is  a  man 
of  good  reputation  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  did 
not  plagiarize  Alice  in  Wonderland  when  he  gave 
to  the  press  his  'three  fundamentals  for  postwar  re- 
building: 

1.  Absolute  necessity  for  vastly  expanded 
foreign  trade  among  nations.  2.  If  we  are 
to  have  this  foreign  trade  other  countries 
must  be  prosperous.  3.  We  must  have  a 
strong,  a  prosperous,  a  free  America. 

FOREIGN  PROSPERITY 

To  make  foreign  nations  prosperous,  Mr.  John- 
ston states  that  we  must  give  long  term  credits  for 
the  industrial  development  of  war-ravaged  areas. 
The  strange  economic  'law'  that  loans  promote  pros- 
perity is  widely  accepted  among  the  postwar  dream- 
ers. 

In  discussing  the  rumored  proposal  that  the 
United  States  permit  England  to  export  $2,500,000,000 
of  goods  acguired  under  lend  lease,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  that  nation's  prosperity,  Newsweek, 
Nov.  13,  says: 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  respec- 
tive positions  ol  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  world  trade  after  the  war  will  be  decided 
on  purely  economic  grounds  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  in  current  policy  to  indicate  a  new 
American  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  friendly 
and  vigorous  power  off  the  coast  of  the 
European  Continent. 
All  this  presupposes  a  prosperous  America.   Both 
presidential  candidates  promised  full  employment 
after  the  war.     One  even  included  high  wages.   Mr. 
Roosevelt  promised  jobs  for  60,000,000  workers. 

However,  all  are  not  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch and  the  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Phil  Pearl,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says: 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  possible 
conseguences  of  a  sudden  peace  for  which 
we  have  as  yet  made  no  adeguate  provi- 
sion. 

Overnight,  at  least  10  million  war  workers 
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would  be  thrown  out  of  their  jobs.  Contracts 
would  be  canceled  almost  automatically. 
Factories  would  be  shut  down.  If  the  war 
against  Japan  should  end  soon  after,  the 
army  of  the  unemployed  might  swell  to  50 
million  within  a  few  weeks. 

In  fact,  if  Germany  and  Japan  wished  to 
strike  their  most  effective  blow  of  the  war 
against    America,    they   could   do   nothing 
more  catastrophic  than  to  give  up  at  once 
and  together. 
That  the  'lend  lease  for  prosperity'  theory  does 
not  apply  to  the  American  people  is  evidenced  by 
the  opposition  to  the  Kilgore  bill,  which  provided 
unemployment  benefits  as  high  as  $35  a  week  for 
those  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  peace.     The  bill 
got  nowhere  in  the  Congress.     Comments  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  and  columnists,  stated  such  a  pay- 
ment would  'bankrupt  the  nation.' 

Merryle  Rukeyser  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer)  af- 
ter pointing  out  that  this  bill  would  encourage  work- 
ers to  refuse  to  sell  their  labor  at  the  best  possible 
wage,  stated: 

The  good  life  in  the  postwar  world  must 
rest  on  thrift  and  industry — on  the  sweat  and 
groans  of  human  labor,  aided  by  mechanical 
energy  and  better  tools.     Manipulation  by 
legislation  or  otherwise  is  no  substitute  for 
such  a  formula. 
Such  are  America's  most  widely  publicized  be- 
liefs, opinions  and  dreams.     Nowhere  is  it  pointed 
out  that  America  is  not  a  rich  nation  from  the  Price 
System  concept.     By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  nation  will  exceed  its  assets.     And  men 
talk  of  some  political  action  'bankrupting  the  na- 
tion.' 

FULL  USE  IS  IMPORTANT 

From  a  purely  physical  standpoint,  America  is 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  No  other  country 
can  produce  $200,000,000,000  worth  of  goods.  But 
a  nation  is  rich  only  in  so  far  as  its  social  system 
will  permit  the  use  of  such  production.  That  the 
Price  System,  under  which  America  operates,  gives 
no  such  permission  is  evidenced  by  the  above 
guoted  figures  of  individual  income.  Even  an  in- 
come of  $158,000,000,000  does  not  allow  full  use. 

America's  destiny  is  in  America,  not  in  foreign 
lands.  The  technological  progression  makes  possi- 
ble in  this  favored  nation  a  standard  of  living  far 
above  anything  hitherto  known  by  man. 

Unless  a  technological  system  of  distribution  is 
effected  in  America  our  production  plants  will  be 
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stilled  and  the  American  youth  that  offers  life  itself 
on  foreign  battlefields  will  once  again  sell  apples 
on  street  corners. 

Yes,  we  have  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  rights;  but,  like  So- 
cial Security,  this  bill  is  mostly  high  sounding  title. 
It  offers  a  few  weeks'  sustenance,  opportunity  to 
borrow  money  to  go  into  debt  to  go  into  business 
(if  they  can  put  up  half  the  reguired  money);  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a  trade  or  go  to  school.  How  many 
of  the  fourteen  million  men  in  or  discharged  from 


the  service  can  avail  themselves  of  these  'rights'? 
For  twenty-five  years,  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  its 
forerunner,  the  Technical  Alliance,  have  offered  to 
America  a  scientific  design  of  technological  distri- 
bution. Yet  the  best  plan  offered  by  our  leading 
business  men  and  politicians  is  long  term  foreign 
credits! — which  would  merely  set  up  a  more  or  less 
plausible  machinery  for  the  giving  away  of  Amer- 
ica's real  wealth. 

— Chas.  T.  Hickey. 


Control  by  Function 


Investigation  shows  that  the  human  body  functioned  as  a 
Technate  long  before  engineers  started  designing  Tech- 
nocracy. 


EVERY  person  begins  individual  growth  and  de- 
velopment from  one  germ  cell.     In  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  this  fertilized  ovum  in- 
creases in  volume  about  one  billion  times  and  by 
maturity  the  human  body  consists  of  possibly  sev- 
eral thousand  million  cells. 

Life  is  the  continued  functioning  of  that  body, 
made  possible  only  by  the  efficient  correlation  of 
all  its  many  varied  systems.  Each  specialized  cell 
is  comparable  to  a  specialized  citizen  in  a  Technate, 
and  our  body  systems  are  comparable  to  the  func- 
tional system  necessary  in  maintaining  the  efficient 
operation  of  our  high-speed  producing  and  servicing 
eguipment  on  this  North  American  Continent. 


Has  inherent  functional 
control — without  Price. 


Must  soon  adopt  a  functional 
control — without  Price. 


First,  we  shall  investigate  our  muscular  system. 
We  find  it  is  composed  of  millions  of  specialized 
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cell  agencies.  Each  cell  receives  its  supply  of  en- 
ergy from  the  blood  stream  and  converts  it  into 
work.  Through  the  many  varied  combinations  of 
these  muscular  cells  we  are  able  to  move  and  oper- 
ate the  human  body  throughout  our  span  of  life. 
These  muscle-machines  correspond  with  the  scien- 
tific machinery  needed  in  operating  North  America 
as  a  Technate. 

GLANDULAR  SYSTEM  CONTROLS 

Second,  let  us  examine  our  glandular  system. 
Here  we  find  that  the  endocrine  glands  speed  up 
or  slow  down  various  functions  of  our  body.  With 
these  glands  and  the  aid  of  our  five  sense  organs, 
the  body  can  maintain  dynamic  eguilibrium.  In  a 
similar  manner,  citizens  operating  a  Technate  with 
the  information  provided  through  Technocracy's 
'Energy  Certificate,'  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced-load operation  by  efficiently  regulating  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  all  citizens. 

Now,  consider  our  intricate  nervous  system  (sci- 
entifically known  as  the  most  complex  system  in 
the  universe)  receiving  and  transmitting  messages 
from  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  body.  The  nerve 
fibers  can  be  compared  to  the  wires  of  North  Amer- 
ica's communication  system.  Each  little  sensory 
organ  by  which  we  feel  is  connected  with  its  own 
nerve  fiber  similar  to  each  house  phone,  provided 
with  a  single  telephone  line.  Just  as  the  automatic 
telephone  exchanges  on  this  Continent  connect  sep- 
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arate  phones,  so  do  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  con- 
nect separate  sense  organs. 

The  brain  is  directly  comparable  with  Technoc- 
racy's proposed  'Continental  Control.'  The  brain 
is  the  central  point  where  are  registered  all  facts 
necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  dynamic  eguilibrium. 
Similarly,  Continental  action  will  result  from  fac- 
tual decisions  effected  by  the  automatic  operation 
of  the  Continental  Control  as  it  receives  its  continu- 
ous recording  of  all  production  and  distribution 
transactions. 

The  digestive  system  (which  is  a  complex  ana- 
lytical chemical  laboratory)  processes  all  food  as 
we  eat  it,  into  an  energy  form  which  the  millions 
of  body  cells  can  use,  and  places  the  converted 
food  in  the  blood  stream  for  distribution  throughout 
the  body.  We  get  more  energy  per  fuel  unit  from 
our  human  internal  combustion  engine  than  from 
any  man-made  machine,  even  though  75  percent  of 
this  energy  is  used  to  maintain  the  body.  Similarly, 
America's  many  factories  process  natural  resources 
and  are  capable  of  placing  an  abundance  of  goods 
in  our  transportation  system  for  distribution  through- 
out the  Continent. 

CELLS  DO  NOT  ARGUE 

The  circulatory  system  is  composed  largely  of 
arteries  and  veins.  The  arteries  efficiently  trans- 
port food  energy  in  adeguate  proportions  to  every 
one  of  the  millions  of  body  cells  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  basis,  high-load  factor  operation.  We  do  not 
find  individual  cells  arguing  that  their  function  is 
of  greater  importance  than  another,  so  the  other 
cell  should  not  be  permitted  to  receive  so  much 
energy.  Instead,  they  are  not  interested  in  what 
the  other  cells  use;  but  all  receive  as  much  energy 
as  they  can  consume.  Similarly,  North  America's 
distributive  system  could  transport  goods  abun- 
dantly to  each  of  our  195  million  citizens  if  it  were 
not  for  Price  System  interference. 

The  veins  also  provide  transportation  facilities; 
but  this  time  to  remove  the  waste  matter  from  each 
cell  engine  and  carry  it  to  the  kidneys  and  lungs 
for  elimination.  So  do  all  cities  and  towns  operate 
sewerage  systems,  where  refuse  must  be  trans- 
ported from  residential  areas  to  central  incinerators. 

The  body  is  built  up  of  cells  which  are  woven 
into  tissue  and  then  built  up  into  large  organs,  each 
possessing  a  certain  unity  and  performing  a  defin- 
ite function.  These  specialized  cells  receive  no 
wages;  nor  do  they  stop  to  argue,  or  go  on  strike. 
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Instead  they  'keep  their  noses  out  of  the  other  fel- 
low's activity.'  What  an  important  lesson  this  is  to 
America's  citizens. 

Knowing  what  would  happen  to  the  body  should 
our  heart  shut  down  but  a  few  minutes,  we  can 
easily  realize  the  result  of  a  Continental  industrial 
collapse  should  North  America's  power  plants  ever 
close  down  but  a  few  hours.  The  ensuing  chaos 
and  mob  hysteria  would  be  so  great  that  few  if  any 
of  our  present  population  would  live  to  see  the  Con- 
tinental machinery  go  back  into  operation.  Conti- 
nental 'rigor  mortis'  would  set  in  very  rapidly. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Technocracy  is  warning 
North  Americans  of  the  drastic  results  that  may  oc- 
cur if  inefficient  political  and  Price  System  controls 
in  this  day  of  high-speed  technological  production 
are  permitted  to  continue  maintaining  scarcity  by 
enforced  destruction  and  waste. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  human  body  func- 
tioned as  a  Technate  long  before  engineers  started 
designing  Technocracy.  It  is  time  for  America  to 
apply  science  to  our  social  order,  or  shall  we  say — 
apply  nature's  physical  laws  to  our  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Just  as  the  new  born  child  instantaneously  adapts 
itself  to  the  new  environment  by  breathing  and  eat- 
ing independently  instead  of  receiving  nourishment 
through  the  umbilical  cord,  so  must  America  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  environment  of  abundance,  by  im- 
mediately replacing  the  outworn  scarcity  Price  Sys- 
tem control  with  a  modern  scientific  control  de- 
signed to  distribute  an  abundance. 

If  you  do  not  already  understand  these  natural, 
physical  'facts  of  life,'  now  is  the  time  to  investi- 
gate, and  prepare. 

— Cyril  Large,  11950-2. 


COVER  PICTURE 

'Who  will  dig  the  ditches?'  This  is  one  of  the 
stock  questions  asked  of  Technocrats  when  they  talk 
of  the  wonderful  possibilities  for  abundant  living  that 
are  in  store  for  North  America  when  we  have  a  com- 
plete technological  operation  of  the  Continent  under 
a  functional  control — in  other  words,  the  Technate. 
Here  is  the  answer.  This  heavy  duty  Trenchliner  will 
dig  ditches  from  16  to  42  inches  wide  and  up  to  12  ft. 
6  in.  deep.  It  will  operate  from  either  side  and  the 
digging  boom  can  be  offset  either  way  to  dig  close 
around  obstructions.  Digging  speeds  range  from  2V2 
to  136  inches  per  minute.  It  operates  like  a  crawler 
tractor,  easily  and  quickly  turning  completely  around 
within  its  own  length. 

— Courtesy  The  Parsons  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa. 
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PROSPECTING 

WITH  BACTERIA 

JNSIGHTLY  derricks  of  the  wild-cat  prospector 
who  searches  for  oil  may  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Instead  of  drilling  for  thousands  of  feet 
in  search  of  underground  rivers  of  oil,  the  future 
prospector  may  dip  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
with  a  trowel.  He  will  be  looking,  not  for  oil,  but 
for  a  certain  type  of  bacteria  that  makes  oil.  When 
he  finds  it  near  the  surface  he'll  know  that  oil  will 
be  somewhere  down  below. 

Previously,  scientists  thought  that  oil  was  pro- 
duced in  some  bygone  age  by  conditions  of  great 
heat  and  pressure,  which  forced  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon elements  to  link  up  to  form  petroleum.  Now, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  a  California  scientist,  we 
know  that,  deep  inside  the  earth  even  today,  a  sim- 
ple little  bacteria  is  converting  raw  materials  into 
oil 

The  new  prospecting  method  of  searching  for 
oil-producing  bacteria  may  lead  us  to  hitherto  un- 
suspected reservoirs  of  oil.  Through  our  knowledge 
of  the  way  bacteria  work,  we  may  be  able  to  speed 
up  nature's  manufacturing  processes.  We  may 
even  be  able  to  make  bacteria-produced  oil  in  man- 
ufacturing plants  by  duplicating  nature's  subter- 
ranean methods. 

The  new  oil-bacteria  discovery  came  as  a  result 
of  an  investigation  launched  shortly  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor,   directed  by  Idaho-born  Dr.  Claude  E. 

ZoBell.  Fifteen  years  of  research  had  already  con- 
vinced him  that  bacteria  held  the  key  to  the  world's 
supply  of  oil. 

In  his  search  for  oil-producers,  ZoBell  discovered 
a  long  list  of  new  bacteria.  Among  these  desulio- 
vibrio  species  X  was  the  one  which  could  convert 
certain  vegetable  and  animal  fats  or  oils  into  petro- 
leum hydrocarbons 

He  fed  the  bacteria  sugar,  meat,  fats,  salt,  vege- 
tables, gelatin,  vitamins  and  sometimes  cake.  The 
bacteria  could  utilize  practically  any  kind  of  or- 
ganic matter.  Some  would  produce  carbon  dioxide; 
others  methane;  some  would  dissolve  limestone, 
helping  in  rock  decomposition;  others  would  reduce 
nitrates;  form  organic  acids;  decompose  proteins; 
use  ammonia;  reduce  sulphate  to  sulphur;  release 
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aluminum   from    silicates;    extract   potassium   from 
potassium-rich  minerals. 

Desulfovibrio  bacteria  removed  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  from  organic  matter,  leaving 
petroleum-like  componds  ...  At  last,  he  had  found 
a  micro-organism  that  produced  petroleum  hydro- 
carbons! 

His  process  may  help  release  the  petroleum  now 
locked  in  extensive  deposits  of  oil  shale,  or  convert 
agricultural  wastes  into  petroleum.  Experiments 
along  this  line  must  remain  closely  guarded  until 
after  the  war.  However,  one  aspect  of  the  discovery 
— geomicrobiological  prospecting — can  be  revealed 
now.  Based  on  the  assumption  that  bacteria  will 
guide  us  to  untapped  resources  of  oil,  it  works  like 
this: 

Gases  are  slowly  escaping  from  petroleum  de- 
posits, in  quantities  too  small  to  be  detected  by  or- 
dinary chemical  means.  However,  desulfovibrio 
bacteria  can  detect  their  presence,  and  through 
their  own  processes  give  the  location  of  these  gases 
away.  Wherever  you  find  these  bacteria,  you'll 
know  that  petroleum  is  probably  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity. 

Since  bacteria  occUr  in  abundance  in  surface 
oil,  this  type  of  prospecting  may  eliminate  drilling 
for  oil  samples.  These  mighty  midgets  are  point- 
ing the  way  to  our  hidden  oil  reserves. 

— Magazine  Digest,  October  1944. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  MARION  BEET 
HARVESTER 

ALBERT  M.  JONGENEEL,  of  Walnut  Grove,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  is  carrying  on  experimental  work 
with  the  new  Marion  sugar  beet  harvester,  states 
that  in  his  territory  they  ul:ed  to  count  on  one  good 
man  topping  and  loading  five  to  six  tons  of  beets  in 
a  day.  The  quality  of  presently  available  day  labor 
is  such  that  it  runs  only  2.5  to  3.75  tons  per  day  per 
man,  or  an  average  of  3.125.  In  this  season's  experi- 
ments with  the  new  harvester  the  top  scoring  mar 
chine  averaged  185  tons  per  day  for  12,000  tons,  or 
just  under  65  days. 

12,000  tons  at  3.125  per  day  would  require  3,840  man 
days.  It  probably  takes  two  men  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine, but  at  that  it  represents  130  man  days  as  against 
3,840.  Reducing  this  to  a  man-hour  basis  at  eight 
hours  per  day  gives  1,040  compared  to  30,720  man-hours 
for  a  field  of  600  acres  of  good  beets.  (20  tons  per 
acre.) 

This  does  not  look  very  promising  for  those  60,000,000 
jobs  the  postwar  planners  are  talking  about.  Even  a 
prewar  quality  of  labor  would  not  help  the  picture 
very  much,  for  experience  shows  that  farmers  will  not 
long  hire  expensive  labor  for  work  that  can  be  done 
better  and  more  cheaply  by  machines. 
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OUT  OF  THE  TEST  TUBE 


1,000  LIGHTS  FROM  ONE  MATCH 

A  match  that  you  can  use  over  and  over  again — a  thou- 
sand times  or  more — scon  will  be  on  the  market.  The  in- 
vention of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Ringer,  the  "Everlasting  Match" 
is  a  stone-like  stick  about  the  size  of  a  cigarette.  It  flames 
up  each  time  it  is  struck  and  continues  to  burn  until  the 
holder  blows  it  out. 

Dr.  Ringer  invented  his  multiple  match  16  years  ago. 
His  "firestick,"  as  he  called  it,  was  only  good  for  150  strikes. 
This  "automatic"  match  first  was  manufactured  in  1928  in 
Switzerland. 

In  1932  when  it  was  being  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  a  day,  all  production  suddenly  ceased.  A  foreign 
competitor,  alarmed  at  the  growing  menace  to  its  business, 
had  stepped  in,  bought  up  the  basic  patents,  and  shortly 
afterward  suppressed  the  firestick. 

But  now  production  is  resuming.  The  new  Ringer  match 
is  more  highly  developed  than  the  comparatively  crude  fire- 
stick of  1928.  Good  for  a  minimum  of  1,000  strikes,  the 
white  cylinder  is  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  less  than 
a  quarter -inch  in  diameter. 

The  new  match  can  be  produced  so  that  it  will  ignite 
when  scratched  on  any  rough  surface  or  developed  as  a 
safety  match  lighting  cnly  when  struck  on  a  specially  pre- 
pared place.    Its  chemical  content  is  a  laboratory  secret. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

NEW  KIND  OF  COATING  PROTECTS  STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 

Zinc  chromate  and  iron  oxide-zinc  chromate  primings 
to  protect  iron  and  steel  from  corrosion,  when  properly  for- 
mulated with  a  synthetic  resin  vehicle  make  a  very  good 
rust-inhibitive  coating,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
states  in  a  new  report  en  paints  for  structural  steel. 

They  combine  to  a  high  degree  the  essential  require- 
ments necessary  to  withstand  extremely  severe  corrosive  at- 
mospheres, the  Bureau  finds  from  extensive  tests.  Zinc- 
dust  paints,  particularly  the  alkyd  type,  have  good  adhesion 
on  galvanized  iron.  Among  the  top-coat  finishes  tested, 
aluminum,  black  and  dark-colored  paints  were  found  the 
most  durable. 

This  report  is  the  third  and  final  summary  of  the  Bu- 
reau's investigations  of  surface  treatments  for  protecting 
steel  against  corrosion,  with  special  reference  to  low-cost 
housing  construction.  Beth  outdoor  and  accelerated  labora- 
tory tests  were  used,  and  the  primings  were  applied  to 
treated  and  untreated  steel  and  to  galvanized  iron  panels. 

Many  paints  were  found  suitable  for  use  in  protecting 
metal  structures.  Their  composition  and  relative  ratings, 
based  on  their  performance  in  the  tests,  are  discussed  in 
the  report,  copies  of  which  are  now  available  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Documents. — Science  News  Letter. 

SCIENCE  MARCHES  ON 

Aluminum  can  now  be  chemically  bonded  to  steel  so  that 
the  two  become  a  completely  integrated  unit.  This  process 
has  already  contributed  to  improvement  in  the  horse-power 
per  pcund  ratio  of  certain  of  our  aircraft  engines. 


Most  radical  of  all  the  new  power  plants  is  one  in  which 
the  fuel  is  burned  in  gas  mantles  and  the  radiant  energy 
produced  is  converted  into  electricity  by  photo-electric  cells. 


Pure  iron  can  now  be  deposited  on  non-metallic  sub- 
stances. By  this  method  a  surface  of  iron  may  be  put  on  a 
base  of  rubber,  wood  or  plastic. 

— Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  Adv.  in  Iron  Age. 
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SAFER  SURGERY 

Talcum,  which  surgeons  dust  on  their  hands  before  slip- 
ping them  into  rubber  gloves,  can  cause  grave  complications 
after  operations.  Last  year  a  study  of  50  abdominal  surgery 
cases  showed  that  all  had  granulomas  (abnormal  tissue 
growths)  and  adhesions  caused1  by  talc.  Last  week  scien- 
tists of  the  Barnard  Free  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis  offered  two  substitutes:  potassium  bitartrate  (cream 
of  tartar),  which  body  fluids  and  tissues  dispose  of  in  a  few 
hours,  and  cornstarch,  even  smoother  and  more  easily  ab- 
sorbed.— Newsweek,  October  30,  1944. 

LONG-LIFE  SPARKPLUGS 

Spark  plugs  for  all  sorts  of  automotive  vehicles  to  come 
will  have  lives  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  prewar  plugs, 
if  their  manufacturers  will  take  a  leaf  from  wartime  air- 
craft epxerience.  Secret  of  extended  life  is  a  core  of  copper 
in  a  plug's  central  electrode  which  has  the  inherent  faculty 
of  conducting  heat  rapidly,  hence;  helps  to  keep  the  nickel- 
alloy  or  other  metallic  points  cool  and  pitless. 

— Business  week,  Oct.  28,  1944. 

FREON  IS  COOLING  AGENT  IN  TINY,  POWERFUL 
MOTOR 

Freon,  the  wonder -chemical  used  both  as  a  refrigerant 
and  as  a  carrier  for  insecticides  in  aerosol  bombs,  is  used 
as  an  internal  cooling  agent  in  a  new  type  of  small  but 
powerful  electric  motors. 

One  such  motor  ...  is  cnly  6.75  inches  long  by  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  about  four  pounds,  yet  de- 
velops three  horsepower  at  18,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Pouring-  enough  electrical  energy  to  develop  that  much 
power  through  such  a  small  machine  naturally  causes  se- 
vere heating.  To  keep  the  motor  from  burning  itself  out 
in  a  few  minutes,  special  cooling  measures  must  be  taken. 
Those  used  by  the  inventor  are  principally  two:  he  makes 
the  necessary  framework  out  of  solid  cast  silver,  because 
that  metal  is  one  of  the  best  of  heat-conductors;  and  he 
introduces  Freon  into  spaces  in  the  motor's  interior  through 

a  hollow  shaft.    The  Freon  is  evaporated,  producing 

"a  temperature  such  as  20  degrees  below  zero  at  100  pounds 
per  square  inch  pressure."  Freon  has  the  further  advan- 
tages of  being  an  electrical  non-conductor,  thereby  elimin- 
ating danger  of  shorting,  and  of  being  non-poisonous  to  hu- 
man lungs. — Science  News  Letter. 

VACUUM  BRAKES 

Hydrovac,  a  new  system  of  vacuum  power  braking,  an- 
nounced by  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  combines  all  the  ele- 
ments of  vacuum  power  braking  into  a  single  self-contained 
assembly  and  eliminates  all  external  moving  parts,  levers 
and  linkages.  The  system  has  already  been  installed  in 
more  than  500,000  military  vehicles  since  Pearl  Harbor  and 
will  be  available  for  early  postwar  applicants. — Steel. 

MEASUREMENT  BY  MICROSCOPE 

Fine  wires  used  to  suspend  tiny  mirrors  in  electric  gal- 
vanometers are  measured  to  a  millionth  of  an  inch  by  em- 
bedding them  in  a  plastic  block  which  is  then  carefully  cut 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  wire  show  on  the  surface.  The 
block  is  then  examined  under  a  powerful  microscope  with 
micro-meter  eyepiece. — Science  News  Letter. 
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The  First  Stone 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  OWN  RECORDS  SUBSTANTIATE 
THE   MOST   EXTRAVAGANT    CLAIMS    OF    SABOTAGE 


THE  press  is  quite  openly  backing  the  campaign 
of  big  business  against  the  unions;  in  some 
instances  is  actively  instigating  and  fomenting 
resentment  against  them,  as  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  a  Seattle  paper  of  December 
8.  Speaking  of  a  threatened  strike  of  welders  in 
Todd's  shipyard,  it  said: 

'In  the  event  of  this  strike,  or  any  strike 
today,   the  blood  of   those  American  boys 
on   the   western  front   and  in   the  South 
Pacific  is  on  the  hands  of  each  and  every 
striker.     The   dictionary  has  a  seven-letter 
word  for  if — treason!' 
On  the  back  of  the  same  issue  appeared  a  ban- 
ner headline   stating:    'Holiday  Rush  Piling   Up 
Greatest  Volume  of  Retail  Sales  in  History,  Survey 
Shows.'    The  article  stated  that  $3,500,000,000  is  be- 
ing spent  by  Americans  for  Christmas  gifts,  the  es- 
timate covering  the  period  from  October  15  through 
Christmas  and  therefore  not  including  the  gifts  pur- 
chased earlier  for  overesas  service  men. 

STRIKING  DOLLARS 

Judging  by  the  response  to  the  war  bond  cam- 
paigns, the  average  American  citizen  believes  that 
money  can  win  the  war;  and  yet  it  is  this  same  av- 
erage citizen  who  is  spending  more  money  than 
ever  before  for  Christmas  gifts.  Can  a  person  who 
truly  believes  that  money  can  win  the  war — that 
lack  of  money  would  stop  war  production — spend 
money  for  anything  unessential  without  being  also 
guilty  of  treasonable  action?  Are  not  the  dollars 
spent  for  luxuries,  'striking  dollars?'  Are  not  the 
producers,  who  make  the  luxuries  because  they  are 
more  profitable,  likewise  guilty  of  treason? 

Is  not  every  big  employer  who  hoards  man- 
power, holding  it  practically  idle  while  awaiting 
future  contracts,  doing  t  h  e  equivalent  of  calling 
those  men  out  on  strike,  and  thus  sabotaging  the 
war  effort?    Is  not  this  treason  also? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  big  business  was 
the  first  to  strike  when  it  refused  to  convert  for  war 
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production,  so  that  Government  was  forced  to  build 
the  new  plants  for  the  expansion  of  the  war  indus- 
tries. Certainly  that  was  a  'strike'  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

One  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Government's 
own  records  to  substantiate  the  most  extravagant 
claims  of  sabotage,  as  witness  the  following,  quoted 
from  Monograph  No.  26,  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Report,  under  the  heading  'Eco- 
nomic Power  and  Political  Pressures,  page  171:* 

In  the  1940  national  defense  crisis,  busi- 
ness displayed  much  the  same  attitude  that 
it  had  shown  23  years  earlier.  Business 
would  help  the  Government  and  the  people, 
but  t  h  e  basis  of  payment  therefor  would 
have  to  be  fixed  before  the  wheels  would 
begin  to  turn.  Profits,  taxes,  loans,  and  so 
forth,  appeared  more  important  to  business 
than  getting  guns,  tanks,  and  airplane  mo- 
tors into  production. 

For  months  the  Government's  desire  to 
get  the  program  moving  was  offset  by  busi- 
.  ness'  desire  to  get  the  terms  of  cooperation 
settled  to  their  liking.  It  developed  that 
business  did  not  want  to  work  for  the  coun- 
try on  the  basis  of  a  7  or  8  percent  profit  lim- 
itation written  into  the  Vinson-Trammell  Na- 
val Expansion  Act  in  1935,  so  these  provi- 
sions were  repealed.  Thus,  the  whole  cost- 
plus  basis  of  defense  contracts,  which  indus- 
try liked  so  well  during  the  last  war  when 
it  had  practically  a  free  hand  in  determining 

(Title  page.)  Senate  Committee  Print. 

76th  Congress,  3rd  Session. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CONCENTRATION  OF 
t     ECONOMIC  POWER 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee. 
A  study  made  for  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  Seventy-Sixth  Congress,  third  session,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Resolution  No.  113  (Seventy-Fifth  Con- 
gress), authorizing  and  directing  a  select  committee  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  concentration  of  economic  power  in,  and 
financial  control  over,  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services. 

Monograph  No.  26 

ECONOMIC  POWER  AND  POLITICAL  PRESSURES 

Printed  for  the  use  of  the  T.N.E.C.  by  U.S.  Gov't 

Printing  Office.    Washington:  1941. 
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costs,  went  by  the  board  in  1940  when  the 
allowable  items  of  cost  were  determined  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Moreover,  when 
the  basis  of  figuring  industry's  'living  wage' 
was  changed  from  one  of  limiting  profits  to 
one  of  taxing  excess  profits,  industry  again 
exploited  its  key  position. 

In  figuring  the  basis  for  normal  profits 
above  which  surtax  rates  would  apply,  two 
alternatives  were  presented.  Applying  to 
all  business  without  regard  to  defense  oper- 
ations, normal  profits  could  be  figured  either 
on  the  basis  of  average  annual  profits  over 
the  4-year  period  1935-39,  or  on  the  basis  of 
a  percentage  of  a  corporation's  capitaliza- 
tion. The  choice  itself  is  a  concession;  but 
when  the  latter  alternative  is  so  clearly  open 
to  inflation,  it  is  also  playing  ball  the  way 
business  wants  it  played.  Tax  rates  remain 
important,  but  applied  to  excess  profits  in 
this  way,  they  become  less  burdensome. 
Furthermore,  in  many  cases  industries  with 
defense  contracts  shied  away  from  the  capi- 
tal markets  in  seeking  to  finance  plant  ex- 
pansion, preferring  to  secure  loans  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries,  loans  which  can  be  amortized 
over  a  5-year  period. 

TIME  IS  SECONDARY 

In  these  and  other  ways,  steel,  aircraft, 
motor,  and  chemical  companies  created  the 
impression  in  the  summer  of  1940  that  the 
rearmament  program  could  wait  on  the  fix- 
ing of  satisfactory  financial  terms  and  that 
time,  far  from  being  of  the  essence  of  suc- 
cess, was  of  secondary  importance.  In  Sep- 
tember 1940,  Congress  was  still  wrangling 
with  business  leaders  over  these  terms. 

Farm  and  labor  groups  accused  business 
of  obstructing  the  program,  but  business  de- 
nied the  charge.  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  largest  general  farm  organi- 
zation, voiced  its  concern  over  industry's 
stalling  in  a  letter  from  Edward  A.  O'Neal, 
federation  president,  to  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Taxation,  August  8, 
1940.  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  on  August 
15,  expressed  similar  alarm  at  the  'bold  sa- 
botage of  national  defense  by  representa- 
tives of  American  corporate  industry.'  In- 
dustry took  cognizance  of  these  charges. 
The  president  of  the  N.  A.  M.,  in  a  letter  of 
August  18  to  congressional  leaders,  stated 
that  such  accusations  were  'deliberate  or  un- 
witting misstatements,'  and  denied  the 
charges.    Despite  this  denial,  the  impression 
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remained.     Business,  it  appeared,  was  run- 
ning true  to  form. 

Speaking  bluntly,  the  Government  and  the 
public  are  'over  a  barrel'  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  business  in  time  of  war  or 
other  crisis.  Business  refuses  to  work,  ex- 
cept on  terms  which  it  dictates.  It  controls 
the  natural  resources,  the  liquid  assets,  the 
strategic  position  in  the  country's  economic 
structure,  and  its  technical  equipment  and 
knowledge  of  processes.  The  experience  of 
the  World  War,  now  apparently  being  re- 
peated, indicates  that  business  will  use  this 
control  only  if  it  is  'paid  properly.'  In  effect, 
this  is  blackmail,  not  too  fully  disguised. 

The  situation  which  confronted  our  Gov- 
ernment in  1917  when  we  entered  the  World 
War,  and  which  confronts  it  now,  constitutes 
t  h  e  dilemma  of  democratic  government. 
Government  depends  upon  capitalist  busi- 
ness for  the  means  of  defending  its  exist- 
ence. Business  apparently  is  not  unwilling 
to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  govern- 
ment in  fixing  the  terms  on  which  it  will 
work.  It  is  in  such  a  situation  that  the  gues- 
tion  arises:  What  price  patriotism? 

While  these  things  are  all  on  record,  the  only 
point  in  guoting  them  is  to  show  the  need  for  cor- 
recting the  basic  situation  of  which  they  are  but 
symptoms.  Technocracy  never  blames  individuals 
for  acting  in  accordance  with  conditions  as  they  ex- 
ist. We  do  recommend  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  understand  the  trends  indicated  by  events  as 
they  occur.  Under  the  Price  System  such  abuses 
are  inevitable.  A  scientific  analysis  shows  that  the 
only  way  to  overcome  them  is  to  install  an  over-all 
design  of  operation  that  will  make  them  impossible. 
Such  a  design  is  Total  Conscription;  not  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  alone,  but  of  the  men,  machines,  ma- 
teriel and  money  of  the  nation,  with  national  serv- 
ice from  all  and  profits  to  none.  — L.  L.  B. 


Unemployment  caused  the  loss  of  35  times  as 
many  days  as  ctrikes  and  lockouts.  Illness  was  60 
times  as  important.  Industrial  and  off- work  acci- 
dents resulted  respectively  in  seven  and  four  times 
as  many  days  lost. 

Absences  due  to  illness  and  accidents  and  other 
factors  could  have  been  greatly  cut  by  more  ade- 
quate medical  care,  homing,  child  care,  feeding  and 
transportation  facilities. 

— Economic  Outlook,  Nov.,  1944. 

Actually,  of  course,  most  economists  are  agreed 
that  neither  private  enterprise  alone  nor  government 
alcne  can  produce  full  employment,  and  the  two 
will  be  lucky  to  do  it  together,  even  with  the  most 
cardial  cooperation. 

— The  New  Republic,  Dec.  4,  1944. 
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TECHNOCRACY'S  FLYING  WING  BOMBER 
SPECIFICATIONS.    Range,  12,000  miles ;  ceiling,  35,-40,000 
feet,  wingcpread,  330  feet ;  speed,  over  300  m.p.h. ;  bomb  load, 
50  tons.  • 

The  Flying  Wing,  super-bomber,  could  drop  275,000  tons 
of  bombs  in  one  single  raid  of  5,500  planes! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  a  1 1  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Many  Canadian  cities  new 
have  growing  Technocracy 
Section  Headquarters.  The 
functional  quarters  here 
shown  are  those  of  Section  1, 
Regional  Division  12349,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  This  Section  pub- 
lishes the  TECHNOCRACY 
DIGEST,  one  of  Technocra- 
cy's field  magazines.  The  cen- 
ter picture  shows  the  editor, 
Donald  Bruce,  at  his  desk. 


Technocracy's  teachings  are  based  on  the  findings  of  ito 
research  departments,  as  depicted  by  means  of  charts  and 
graphs  which  show  the  basic  trends  of  our  industrial  and 
technological  development.  At  upper  left  is  the  pig-iron 
production  chart.  This  covers  the  course  of  industry  in 
Canada  over  the  pat  hundred  years  and  shows  the  increas- 
ing tempo  and  intensity  of  the  major  depressions,  followed 
by  the  spectacular  rise  of  production  due  to  the  war.  This 
condition  is  duplicated  in  the  United  States  and  affects  the 
entire  North  American  Continent. 

Technocracy  predicts  that  when  the  war  ends  the  ensu- 
ing depression  will  be  so  great  as  to  spell  the  doom  of  the 
Price  System. 
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A  Concept  For  a  Continent 


No  concept  of  design  can  be  too  great  for  this  Continent.  If  we  can 
spend  $300  billion  for  war's  destruction,  we  can  likewise  design  and 
construct  on  this  Continent  of  North  America  a  civilization  that  will 
be  proclaimed  as  the  glory  of  the  ages. 


HERE  in  United  States  our  national  political 
administration  has  promised  the  country 
that  it  would  provide  full  employment  for 
60  million  Americans.  Sixty  million  Americans 
were  promised  jobs  in  the  Chicago  speech  of 
President-elect  Roosevelt  at  higher  wages,  at  the 
same  time  that  business  was  assured  that  it 
would  receive  increased  profits.  Both  of  these 
promises  were  made  simultaneously  with  the 
statement  that  prices  would  be  lowered  and  taxes 
lessened.  Vice  President  Wallace  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  promised  58  million  jobs  prior  to 
the  President's  Chicago  address,  with  a  national 
income  of  170  billion  dollars  a  year.  President 
Roosevelt,  as  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
President  of  United  States  for  another  four-year 
term,  will  bear  the  chief  responsibility  of  intro- 
ducing an  internal  economic  policy  that  will  be 
capable  of  providing  60  million  Americans  with 
full  employment.  Technocracy  asks  the  ques- 
tion, 'Employed  at  what?' 

WHAT  IS  FULL  EMPLOYMENT? 

Would  60  million  on  a  greater  WPA  be  full 
employment?  We  doubt  whether  the  American 
public  would  accept  such  nonsense  on  so  great 
a  scale.  The  question  naturally  comes  to  almost 
every  American's  mind,  'How  can  employment 
be  created  under  this  Price  System,  great  enough 
in  numbers  and  continuous  throughout  the  year, 
to  provide  a  sufficient  annual  income  to  enable 
the  average  American  to  have  a  large  enough 
purchasing  power  to  consume  the  output  of 
American  technological  production?' 


Any  observer  on  the  national  scene  knows 
that  it  is  not  within  the  wildest  dreams  of  imagi- 
nation for  private  enterprise  to  provide  such  to- 
tal volume  of  national  employment.  Private  en- 
terprise can  be  kept  alive  only  by  the  indirect 
subsidy  of  deficit  government  spending  plus  di- 
rect government  subsidy  of  government  agencies. 
Even  with  all  of  the  government  subsidizing,  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  not  initiate  projects  on 
grand  enough  scale  to  absorb  the  surplus  em- 
ployables. Only  the  Governments  in  Canada 
and  United  States  can  initiate  and  carry  through 
public  works  projects  great  enough  in  size  and 
scope  to  be  considered  Continental  investments. 

Every  attempt  will  be  made  by  private  enter- 
prise, local  interest  groups,  states'  rights,  coun- 
ties, townships,  and  pressure  blocs  to  prevent 
any  public  works  project  proposed  from  becom- 
ing a  physical  investment  in  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  Governments  of  both  Canada 
and  United  States  will  undertake  public  works 
individually  within  their  respective  countries,  and 
others  that  involve  the  joint  participation  of  both 
countries.  President  Roosevelt  has  stated  that 
he  proposes  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  TVA 
to  other  rivers  such  as  the  Missouri,  the  Arkan- 
sas, the  Red,  and  the  Tombigbee.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  will  also  be  up  for  consideration 
by  the  next  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Two 
bills  have  been  introduced  into  this  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 
These  are  but  signs  of  the  postwar  time. 

Every  trained  technologist  and  engineer  knows 
that  United  States  and  Canada  after  the  war  will 
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have  a  tremendous  surplus  of  unemployed  man- 
power under  this  Price  System.  Therefore,  our  re- 
spective Governments  are  going  to  turn  loose  a 
whole  series  of  river  authorities  and  other  gigantic 
public  works  projects  into  which  the  surplus  man- 
power may  be  drained  from  the  national  picture. 
The  question  arises  here,  are  any  of  the  projects 
great  enough  in  size  and  scope,  are  the  projects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  will  the  sum  total  result 
of  the  completed  projects  produce  permanent  Con- 
tinental investment? 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  publi- 
cized as  the  great  instrumentality  which  brought 
salvation  to  the  citizens  of  the  Tennessee  water- 
shed. Technocracy  has  nothing  but  appreciation 
for  the  engineering  execution  of  the  various  struc- 
tural components  in  the  TVA  construction  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  vision  of  the  technologist  and 
engineer  was  cramped  by  all  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic limitations  of  this  Price  System.  The  engi- 
neering design  for  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee watershed  was  forced  into  narrow  political 
and  business  channelization.  You  would  think  that 
the  Tennessee  River  existed  all  by  its  isolated  self, 
that  it  originated  in  Heaven  and  finally  discharged 
its  water  the  other  side  of  Hell. 

A  LIMITED  CONCEPT 

The  Tennessee  runs  into  the  Ohio  River;  the  Ohio 
River  runs  into  the  Mississippi;  the  Mississippi  runs 
into  the  Gulf.  South  of  the  Tennessee  watershed 
the  Tombigbee  runs  into  Mobile  Bay;  but  yet  the 
concept  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  design  never  en- 
visaged a  future  other  than  that  of  flood  control, 
power  generation,  and  a  small  degree  of  water 
transportation.  As  an-  example,  the  entire  flow  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  except  that  amount  to  main- 
tain water  transportation  to  the  Ohio,  could  be 
turned  south-southwest  and  dumped  into  the  Tom- 
bigbee River,  emptying  into  Mobile  Bay.  This 
would  divert  almost  the  entire  flow  of  the  Tennessee 
from  jamming  up  the  lower  Ohio  River.  It  would 
provide  a  new  channel  due  north  from  Mobile  Bay 
to  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio. 

An  additional  unit  to  complete  this  project  would 
be  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  due  east  from  near 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  connect  up  with  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  water  system.  The  Tennessee 
Valley,  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Ohio  have  the  water  and  the  watershed,  but 
have  we  the  vision  and  the  imagination  to  project  a 


technological  concept  of  design  worthy  of  the  Con- 
tinent? 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  the  highway  to  the 
sea  of  the  greatest  lake  water  system  on  earth.  The 
Great  Lakes  water  system  of  North  America  is  a 
natural  water  highway  possessed  by  no  other  con- 
tinent. The  Great  Lakes  water  system  reaches  back 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  heart  of  the  Continent.  From  these 
great  inland  fresh  water  seas  in  the  heart  of  the 
Continent,  modern  engineering  could  construct 
water  highways  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
the  Hudson,  Lake  Winnipeg  and  points  west, 
and  to  the  Hudson  Bay  by  man-made  Lake 
Albany.  Men  have  dreamed  for  centuries  that  the 
day  would  come  when  means  would  be  found  to 
overcome  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  would  be  open  to  the  Sea,  making  To- 
ronto, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  Fort 
William  ocean  ports — ocean  ports  for  the  ships  that 
sail  the  seven  seas.  That  has  been  the  vision  of 
men  of  yesterday  and  today.  Technocracy  contends 
that  that  vision  can  be  fabricated  in  our  time. 

The  specifications  for  the  St.  Lawrence  division 
of  Technocracy's  Continental  hydrology  call  for  a 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  for  all  rivers  and  locks  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to  have  a  clearance  depth  over  sills  of 
11  meters,  and  a  minimum  channel  width  of  200 
meters;  for  twin  double  hydraulic  lift  locks  to  be  in- 
stalled on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  raise  all  necessary 
shipping  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario;  for  similar 
twin  double  hydraulic  lift  locks  to  be  installed  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Water  locks  of 
the  type  now  in  use,  such  as  the  eight  locks  in  the 
Welland  Canal,  are  obsolete  because  of  their  ina- 
bility in  time  to  handle  a  volume  of  traffic.  In  place 
of  the  present  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  there 
would  be  a  seaway  from  Lake  Erie  to  Albany,  New 
York,  with  11  meters  depth,  200  meters  channel 
width,  and  37  meters  lock  width.  A  seaway  of  sim- 
ilar specifications  would  connect  the  Hudson  River 
at  Albany  with  Lake  George,  thence  to  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  and  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
via  the  Richelieu,  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Sorel. 

MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY 

This  proposed  seaway  plan  of  inter-connecting 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Hudson  River  would  provide  the   maximum   flexi- 
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bility  in  water  transportation.  It  would  make  every 
city  on  these  routes  an  ocean  port.  In  the  case  of 
war,  it  would  provide  not  only  a  water  artery  of 
war  supply  but  also  a  valuable  inland  naval  high- 
way for  the  fleet. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  now  proposed  for 
joint  action  between  Canada  and  United  States,  and 
which  will  be  submitted  before  the  next  Congress 
of  United  States,  is  such  a  political  abortion  that  it 
ought  to  be  condemned  by  every  citizen  of  this 
Continent.  The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
is  purposely  designed  on  such  a  small  scale  that 
modern  shipping  of  the  high  seas  could  not  ascend 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  modern  shipping  now 
on  the  Great  Lakes  could  not  descend  through  this 
waterway  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is  probably 
a  two-dam  project  designed  chiefly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hydro-electric  power  and  not  to  create  a  sea- 
way to  the  heart  of  the  Continent. 

RAILROAD  OPPOSITION  INEVITABLE 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  seaway  of  Technocracy 
will  naturally  be  violently  opposed  by  the  railroads, 
eastern  banking  houses,  eastern  export  and  ship- 
ping firms,  and  by  those  interested  that  wish  to  re- 
strict the  operation  of  new  port  facilities  1500  miles 
farther  west  than  the  existing  great  city  ports  which 
at  present  monopolize  the  import-export  traffic.  The 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  Quebec 
would  flame  into  violent  opposition.  Montreal  would 
no  longer  be  the  great  seaport  of  eastern  Canada. 
Montreal  would  still  remain  a  port,  but  most  of 
the  ships  would  pass  Montreal  inward  bound  to  ci- 
ties destined  to  be  greater  ports.  So,  too,  New 
York  would  see  a  steady  stream  of  marine  shipping 
passing  up  the  Hudson  on  its  way  to  inland  ports 
of  true  traffic  origination. 

Seventeen  miles  north  of  St.  Louis,  the  Missouri 
empties  into  the  Mississippi.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  ninety  miles  northwest  of  there,  where  the 
Jefferson,  the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin  unite  at 
Three  Forks,  Montana,  the  Missouri  begins  its  long 
travel  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  sea.  At  Canal 
Flats,  British  Columbia,  just  across  the  swamp  from 
the  tail  end  of  the  Kootenay,  a  river  flows  north- 
ward to  where  it  almost  meets  the  Fraser  and  then 
turns  south-southwest  finally  passing  under  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  bridge  at  Revelstoke  to 
widen  out  and  in  its  widening  form  the  Arrow 
Lakes,   1402  ft.  above  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  flows 


on  south  past  Trail,  British  Columbia,  to  cascade 
down  over  Grand  Coulee  Dam  or  to  roar  through 
its  turbines  on  down  past  Wenatchee,  Pasco,  and 
The  Dalles,  to  be  retarded  for  the  last  time  in  its 
flight  at  Bonneville,  72  ft.  above  its  goal;  then  rush- 
ing on  past  Portland  the  Columbia  River  rolls  into 
the  Pacific. 

The  Columbia  River,  like  the  Missouri,  has  many 
tributaries.  Below  Trail,  British  Columbia,  near  the 
49th  parallel,  the  Columbia  is  joined  by  the  Pend 
Oreille  River  that  comes  from  Lake  Pend  Orielle  in 
Idaho.  Emptying  into  Lake  Pend  Oreille  is  that 
long  feeder  river,  the  Clark  Fork,  that  reaches  far 
back  into  Montana  close  to  the  Divide  near  Helena 
and  upper  Missouri  River.  North  and  south  United 
States  has  many  rivers,  but  east  and  west  to  cross 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Pacific,  the  Columbia 
and  the  Missouri  will  form  the  great  transcontinen- 
tal waterway  of  tomorrow. 

It  will  be  treason  to  the  generations  to  come  to 
treat  the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  as  po- 
litical 'valley  authorities'  to  enrich  every  local  chis- 
eler  along  their  banks.  The  moment  that  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  and  the  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  are  authorized,  each  state,  county,  town, 
city,  and  community  along  these  rivers  will  create 
local  pressure  blocs  to  scream  for  their  pound  of 
flesh  in  order  to  enhance  the  income  of  local  busi- 
ness.   They  will  all  fly  the  black  flag  of  piracy. 

Remember  the  long-drawn-out  fight  of  the  seven 
states  over  the  Colorado  River  which  forced  Boul- 
der Dam  to  be  located  in  the  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  so  that  the  state  boundary  line  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada  divided  B  o  u  Id  e  r  Dam  dead  center. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  power  generators  at  Boulder 
are  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  fifty  percent  are  in 
the  State  of  Arizona.  State's  rights  did  its  best  and 
succeeded  in  politically  making  a  mess  of  a  tech- 
nological structure!  Never  forget  that  Boulder  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  was  sired  by  the  Escrow  Indians 
of  Southern  California  and  dammed  by  the  politi- 
cians in  Washington  and  seven  other  states. 

The  present  proposals  for  the  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  watershed  treat  with  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  leave  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  tributaries  in  British  Colum- 
bia to  be  dealt  with  by  cold  negation.  The  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  will  have  to  deal  with  nine 
states  in  its  attempted  design  to  control  the  Missouri 
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from  Three  Forks  to  the  Mississippi.  Irrigation  of 
land  areas  along  both  rivers  will  be  the  great  grab- 
bag  for  local  business  men  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  From  the  local  standpoint,  the  generation  of 
power  from  the  rivers  will  be  secondary  and  an  ac- 
cessory to  municipal  development  and  to  the  pro- 
viding of  cheap  Government-generated  power  to 
make  greater  profits  in  private  industry. 

Each  community  on  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
Rivers  is  licking  its  chops  over  the  prospects  of 
profitable  endeavors  that  can  be  created  with  the 
aid  of  irrigated  land  and  cheap  power.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  entire  cost  of  any  Columbia 
River  Authority  and  Missouri  Valley  Authority  will 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  of  United 
States,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  such  valley  devel- 
opment will  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
Washington  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  income, 
which  national  income  is  acguired  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  taxation  of  its  citizenry.  The  nation 
will  pay  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  Missouri  and 
Columbia  Valley  Authority,  but  the  design  of  these 
river  authorities  will  not  be  determined  on  a  na- 
tional basis;  it  will  be  determined  by  the  political 
Government  of  United  States,  chiefly  to  benefit 
business  enterprises  along  those  river  banks. 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  US! 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  proposes  that  the 
present  six  foot  channel  in  the  Missouri  from  the 
Mississippi  be  deepened  to  nine  feet  as  far  as  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  This  is  the  United  States  Army  propo- 
sal. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  the  other  hand, 
doesn't  seem  to  be  interested  in  increasing  the  navi- 
gation facilities  of  the  river  beyond  its  present  limi- 
tations. In  the  old  pioneer  river  days,  river  boats 
in  high  water  drove  themselves  up  the  Missouri 
with  their  stern  wheelers  as  far  as  Fort  Benton, 
Montana.  Shades  of  hell  and  high  water,  what's 
the  matter  with  us!  Can't  modern  engineering  do 
better  than  the  coonskin-capped  pioneers? 

Russia  has  had  her  Five  Year  Plan,  but  five  year 
plans  are  not  great  enough  for  this  Continent.  Let 
America  plan  on  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  Missouri-Columbia  division  of  Technocracy's 
Continental  Hydrology  calls  for  a  Continental  wa- 
terway from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  via  the 
Missouri  and  the  Columbia  Rivers.  It  specifies  a 
110  meter  width  of  channel,  6.75  meters  depth;  twin 
hydraulic  lift  locks,  200  meters  in  length,  6.75  me- 
ters clearance  over  sills,  and  37  meters  wide;  sub- 


sidiary tributary  navigation  to  be  3.375  depth  and 
extended  to  feasible  limits. 

These  are  huge  projects  but,  if  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  the  period  following  this  war,  are  to 
have  full  employment  at  higher  annual  wages,  then 
United  States  and  Canada  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  an  abundance  to  all  their  citi- 
zens everywhere  on  this  Continental  area.  To  pro- 
duce abundance  necessitates  a  greater  production 
of  energy  and  a  greater  facility  of  transmission. 
This  Continent  has  abundant  sources  of  water 
power.  Water  power  has  the  advantage  that  in  its 
use  we  are  not  consuming  non-replaceable  re- 
sources of  fossil  fuels.  The  only  way  the  hydro- 
electric power  resources  of  this  Continental  area 
can  be  adeguately  developed  and  brought  to  social 
usefulness  is  through  a  Continental  transmission 
system  of-  one  million  volts  d.  c.  Under  such  a 
transmission  system,  hydro-electric  power  resources 
far  from  points  of  consumption  could  be  devel- 
oped and  their  electrical  energy  piped  3,000  miles 
in  any  direction  to  the  point  of  social  consumption 
with  a  line  loss  of  only  ten  percent.  In  order  to 
produce  abundance  in  Canada  and  United  States, 
it  will  reguire  a  greater  installation  of  more 
energy-consuming  devices  supplied  by  lower  cost, 
more  available  electrical  energy. 

Once  abundance  has  been  produced,  Canada 
and  United  States  will  need  a  cheaper  system  of 
transportation  for  the  bulk  freight  than  now  exists. 
The  energy  cost  of  air  transportation  is  around  20 
cents  a  ton  mile.  While  this  cost  may  fall  slightly 
due  to  improvement  in  the  near  future,  it  will  al- 
ways be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  bulk  freight  trans- 
port by  air  over  the  great  distances  of  this  Conti- 
nent. Carload  lots  on  through  freight  of  our  best 
American  railroads  is  one  cent  a  ton  mile.  Prewar 
ocean  freight  rates  were  down  to  1/10  of  a  cent  per 
ton  mile.  A  completely  developed  Continental  hy- 
drology in  Canada  and  United  States  would  move 
the  bulk  freight  of  this  Continent  on  the  marine 
trains  of  its  inland  waterways  at  less  than  1/11  of 
one  cent  per  ton  mile. 

A  CANAL  PSYCHOSIS  HANGOVER 

Unfortunately,  the  concepts  that  dominate  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  waterways  on  this  Conti- 
nent are  a  hangover  from  the  canal  psychosis  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Technocracy  wishes  to  make  it 
guite  clear  that  the  fundamentals  of  design  of  wa- 
terways comprising  the  Continental  Hydrology  is  a 
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total  departure  from  the  limitations  of  European 
and  Asiatic  canal  systems,  which  were  originally 
constructed  and  developed  prior  to  the  advent  of 
energy  prime  movers,  and  which  were  in  reality 
ditches  of  narrow  width  and  shallow  depth  exca- 
vated by  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  Canal  barges 
were  raised  either  by  inclined  planes  or  water 
locks.  The  barges  themselves  were  hauled  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  by  human  beings  and  other  draft 
animals. 

The  waterways  of  a  Continental  Hydrology 
would  be  constructed  by  power  machinery  of  the 
most  advanced  design.  Water  levels  and  dam 
heights  would  no  longer  have  to  conform  to  the 
limitations  of  water  locks.  Dams  could  be  built  high 
enough  to  create  in  actuality  a  succession  of  lakes 
and  control  water  channels,  that  would  be  not  a 
canal  system  but  a  system  of  connected  waterways 
on  which  would  move  not  the  canal  barges  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  carrying  from  50  to  1,000  tons,  but 
large  power-driven  single  units  of  from  10,000  to 
25,000  tons,  and  marine  trains  carrying  250,000  tons 
and  averaging  over  long  distances  better  than  ten 
miles  an  hour  when  in  motion.  This  would  facili- 
tate a  more  efficient  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  through  greater  main  line  water  storage  and 
higher  head  generation. 

MARINE  TRAINS 

A  marine  train  consists  of  twelve  trailer  units, 
each  200  meters  long  by  18  meters  wide  and  with  a 
draft  of  6.25  meters,  electric  motor  driven  propellers 
and  steering  gear  in  each  trailer  unit.  The  marine 
train  is  hauled  in  six  tandem  units.  The  power 
would  be  supplied  by  a  marine  tractor,  self- 
propelled  floating  powerhouse  that  could  either  pull 
the  marine  train,  push  from  astern,  or  be  located 
anywhere  between  units.  A  marine  train  could 
thus  successfully  transport  250,000  tons  on  the  wa- 
terways of  our  Continental  Hydrology  with  a  total 
crew  of  20  or  fewer  men. 

The  Technate  of  North  America  is  the  Technolog- 
ical Potential  Area  No.  1  of  the  world.  No  concept 
of  design  can  be  too  great  for  this  Continent.  If 
United  States  and  Canada  can  in  five  years  of  war 
create  the  stupendous  war  debt  of  over  $300  billion 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  consuming  our  fabricated 
resources  on  the  fields  of  battle  to  defeat  our  mili- 
tary enemies,  then  our  respective  countries  can 
with  egual  facility  appropriate  amounts  of  similar 
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magnitude  to  design  and  construct  on  this  Conti- 
nent of  North  America  a  civilization  that  will  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  generations  of  Americans  to  come 
as  the  glory  of  the  ages. 

— CHQ  Technocracy  Inc. 

*         *         * 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Seaways  and  Wa- 
terways included  in  Technocracy's  Continental  Hy- 
drology. The  list  of  Primary  Waterways  is  incom- 
plete and  we  have  not  listed  any  Secondary  Wa- 
terways. 

INTEROCEANIC  SEAWAY 

Channel  length:     Approx.  135  miles 
Channel  depth:      15  meters 
Channel  width:      200-  meters 
Locks:    None — sea  level 
Tehuantepec    Canal   from   Puerto   Mexico   and    Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Pacific  Ocean.     For  Continental  shipping  only — 
international  shipping  must  toe  via  Panama  Canal. 
(A  meter  is  about  39.37  inches. 
200  meters  is  approximately  y%  mile.) 

SEAWAYS 


Channel  width:     200  meters 
Channel  depth:     11  meters 


Locks:     Twin  hydraulic  lift 
Length :  275  meters 
Width:  37  meters 
Prom  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Dallas,  Texas  (sea  level) 
From  Pugst  Sound  to  Columbia  River  (sea  level) 
From  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  Erie 
From  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie 
From  Hudson  River  via  Lake  Champlain  to  St.  Lawrence 

River 
From  Bay  of  Fundy  via  Chignecto  Bay  to  Northumberland 

Straight  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (sea  level) 
From  Lake  Huron  via  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe  to 
Lake  Ontario 

WATERWAYS— PRIMARY 


Channel  width:    110  meters 
Channel  depth:    6.75  meters 


Locks:  Twin  hydraulic  lift 
Length:  200  meters 
Width:    37  meters 

Atlantic  Inside  Waterway  at  sea  level,  placed  just  inside 
coastline  from  Tehuantepec  Canal  up  the  Mexican  and 
United  States  Coasts  around  Gulf  of  Mexico,  crossing 
upper  Florida  through  concrete  lined  canal,  and  pro- 
ceeding northward  up  the  Atlantic  Coast,  replacing  the 
present  inadequate  inside  waterway,  and  terminating  at 
or  near  Portland,  Maine. 

Frcm  Mississippi  River  via  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan 

From  Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Superior  at  Duluth 

From  Mississippi  River  at  Cairo  along  the  Ohio  River  to 
beyond  Pittsburgh 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburgh 

Missouri- Columbia  Transcontinental  Waterway  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 

From  Hudson  Bay  south  via  Lake  Albany  and  Long  Lake  to 
Lake  Superior 

From  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Lake  Superior 

From  Lake  Winnipeg  via  Qu'Appelle  valley,  Saskatchewan 
River,  North  Saskatchewan  River,  Athabasca  River  and 
thence  via  the  Fraser  River  and/or  the  Skeena  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Prince  Rupert  and  at  New  Westmin- 
ster. 

Athabasca  River  via  Lake  Athabasca,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 

From  the  Pacific  below  Juneau  via  the  Taku  trough  and 
Yukon  River  to  Bering  Sea 

CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Facts  vs.  Opinions 


INNUMERABLE  hours  of  research  and  the  finest 
of  engineering  skill  are  embodied  in  our  modern 
motion  picture  projector.  Suppose,  after  months 
of  trouble-free  service,  our  precision  built  machines 
get  out  of  adjustment  and  we  have  a  severe  case 
of  'travel  ghost.'  Would  you  recommend  rushing 
out  into  the  street  and  calling  in  the  first  passer-by 
to  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  our  ailing  projector? 

Being  a  rather  amiable  chap,  our  new  found 
friend  would  doubtless  oblige  by  giving  us  his  opin- 
ion; but  after  collecting  a  thousand  such  opinions 
we  would  still  end  up  with  nothing  more  than  an 
opinion,  multiplied  a  thousand  times. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  any  well  informed 
projectionist  could  and  would  solve  our  projection 
difficulty  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  It  is  equally  im- 
probable the  multiplication  of  opinion  ever  could 
or  would  solve  even  such  an  elementary  technical 
problem  as  this. 

AN  ABSURD  PROCESS 

The  foregoing  is  just  a  simple  example  which  il- 
lustrates the  absurdity  of  deciding  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  what  can  be  determined  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Projectionists,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  work, 
are  daily  handling  modern  marvels  of  this  scientific 
age  in  which  we  live,  and  are  even  today  studying 
electronics  and  television  so  they  will  be  competent 
to  handle  whatever  wonders  the  future  may  hold 
for  their  craft.  These  men  undoubtedly  would  ex- 
press great  contempt  for  the  transportation  ideals 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  era;  but  is  it  not  strange 
how  frequently  they  defend  with  gusto  and  convic- 
tion political  and  economic  ideas  which  antedate 
the  stagecoach? 

An  expression  of  opinion,  especially  via  the  bal- 
lot box,  may  be  all-important  to  the  politician,  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  as  regards  Technoc- 
racy. Technocracy  is  a  scientific  blueprint  which 
would  build  a  civilization  worthy  of  the  intelligence 
of  man.  It  is  the  application  of  science  and  the 
methods  of  technology  to  social  management. 

Among  other  things,  it  has  been  determined  that 
since  a  technological  method  of  production  is  in 
use,  a  technological  method  of  distribution  must  ac- 
company it. 

8 


Science  is  the  methodology  of  the  determination 
of  the  most  probable.  Politics  consists  of  an  arbi- 
trary approach  or  approaches  to  phenomena  that 
are  not  understood  or  are  misunderstood.  As  Bioi- 
ogy  is  science  applied  to  organic  entities,  as  Math- 
ematics is  science  applied  to  quantities  and  dimen- 
sions, and  as  Technology  is  science  applied  to  in- 
dustry, so  Technocracy  is  science  applied  to  so- 
ciety. 

Technocracy  deals  with  social  phenomena  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word;  this  includes  not  only  ac- 
tions of  human  beings,  but  also  everything  which 
directly  or  indirectly  affects  their  actions.  Conse- 
quently, the  studies  of  Technocracy  embrace  practi- 
cally the  whole  field  of  science  and  industry.  Biol- 
ogy, climate,  natural  resources,  industrial  equip- 
ment and  even  the  plans  for  winning  this  war  and 
the  peace  to  follow  all  enter  into  the  social  picture; 
and  no  one  can  expect  to  have  any  understanding 
of  our  present  social  problems  without  having  at 
least  a  panoramic  view  of  the  basic  relations  of 
these  essential  elements  of  the  picture. 

All  things  on  earth  are  composed  of  matter  and 
therefore  require  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  to  un- 
derstand them.  These  things  move  and  so  involve 
Energy.  An  understanding  of  these  relationships 
requires  a  knowledge  of  Physics.  Industrial  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  the  substance  of  which  living  or- 
ganisms are  composed,  is  derived  from  the  earth. 
This  requires  a  knowledge  of  Geology  and  earth 
processes.  Man  himself  is  an  organism  and  derives 
food  from  other  organisms.  Hence  a  knowledge  of 
Biology  is  necessitated. 

OUR  MAIN  PROBLEM 

Since  Technocracy  is  Science  applied  to  Society, 
it  very  definitely  has  the  solution  to  all  our  social 
problems.  Our  main  problem  right  now  is  the  win- 
ning of  this  war  and  the  peace  to  follow.  The  Con- 
tinental adoption  of  Technocracy's  Victory  Program 
of  Total  Conscription  will  accomplish  this  in  the 
least  possible  time  without  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
a  single  American  or  Canadian  life,  or  among  their 
allies,  and  without  the  necessity  of  labor  being  cast 
in  the  role  of  a  martyr  frozen  on  the  job  and  work- 
ing at  frozen  wages  while  prices  continue  to  soar 
(despite  official  denials  to  the  contrary.)     And  just 
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as  soon  as  this  war  is  over  our  postwar  problems 
will  be  upon  us — the  fundamental  undertaking  to 
supply  food,  shelter  and  clothing  to  all  citizens. 

Now  the  production  of  these  essentials  is  un- 
doubtedly an  engineering  problem,  (for  who  ever 
heard  of  a  politician  'voting'  them  into  existence?) 
From  past  experience  we  know  all  of  these  can  be 
produced  in  great  abundance  upon  this  Continent; 
the  main  problem  is  to  get  them  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  A  study  of  Technocracy  will  show 
what  a  simple  engineering  problem  it  is  to  distrib- 


ute an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  to  all  our 
citizens.  Only  Technocracy  has  the  answer  to  all 
our  present  and  postwar  social  problems.  Investi- 
gate and  you  will  get  a  liberal  education  in  sci- 
ence generally;  also  you  will  know  America's  prob- 
lem and  its  solution. 

T.  E.  Foley. 
— Reprinted  from  Quarterly  Bulletin  District  No. 
1,  International  Alliance  of  Stage  Employes 
&  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


OUT  OF  THE  TEST  TUBE 


PINE  TREE  GASOLINE 

The  Japanese  are  producing  from  the  roots  of  their  pine 
trees  high-octane  aviation  gasoline  equal  if  not  superior  to 
that  type  of  fuel  obtained  from  petroleum,  Domei  News 
Agency  reported  in  a  Tokyo  broadcast. 

"The  picturesque  Japanese  pine,  indispensable  in  every 
Japanese  garden,  has  at  last  joined  the  ranks  as  a  valuable 
munitions  raw  material,"  Domei  said. 

Reporting  an  "official  disclosure"  the  news  agency  said 
the  new  synthetic  gasoline  was  under  production  through 
a  "simple  patented  process  and  already  is  being  mass- 
produced  on  an  industrial  scale." — Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

ELECTRONIC  CONTROLS  OPERATE  WEAPONS 

DETROIT,  Mich.— (AP)— Lieut.  R.  J.  Colin,  jr.,  of  the 
air  technical  service  command's  equipment  laboratory  engi- 
neering division  told  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
Wednesday  of  the  effective  use  of  electronic  control  en  war 
weapons. 

The  controls  operated  by  tubes  similar  to  those  used  in 
home  radio  sets,  he  said,  are  functioning  effectively  in  op- 
erating automatic  pilots,  turbo  supercharger  regulators,  ra- 
dio compass  loops,  power  system  controls,  fuel  level  gauges, 
ice  indicators,  special  gun  and  weapon  controls  and  engine 
detonation  indicators. 

Brig.  Gen.  F.  D.  Carroll,  chief  of  the  air  technical  serv- 
ice command's  engineering  division,  told  the  engineers  that 
"our  very  existence  depends  on  outthinking  our  enemies  in 
the  research  field." 

"Our  creative  thinking,"  he  said,  "must  be  at  least  three 
years  ahead  of  theirs  because  that  is  the  approximate  time 
lapse  between  the  specifications  and  the  first  production 
models." 

VALUE  FOUND  IN  UNUSED  LEAVES  OF 
VEGETABLES 

NEW  YORK. —  (UP) — Rich  sources  of  carotene  and  vita- 
min A  are  to  be  found  in  the  usually  wasted  leaves  of  vege- 
tables such  as  carrots,  beets,  and  spinach,  recent  studies  re- 
ported to  the  American  Chemical  Society  show. 

The  new  experiments,  testing  several  different  methods 
of  extraction,  obtained  from  leaf  wastes  deep  red  carotene 
concentrates  equivalent  to  20,000  to  200,000  International 
Units  of  vitamin  A  for  each  gram.— Seattle  Times. 
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SPLIT-SECOND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

General  Eleotirc  Company  engineers  disclosed  recently 
they  have  perfected  a  new  camera  capable  of  taking  a  pic- 
ture in  one-millionth  of  a  second.  The  new  device  will  per- 
mit the  photographing  of  the  wave  of  heat  rising  from  a 
human  hand. — The  Proggressive. 

CUT,  DRILL  AND  MOLD  GLASS  BY  NEW 
ELECTRONIC  PROCESS 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — (AP)— A  new  electronic  process  that 
molds,  cuts  and  drills  glass  as  readily  as  machine  tools  cut 
steel  was  announced  to  the  New  York  Electrical  society 
Wednesday  by  Edwin  M.  Guyer  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works. 

By  this  process,  he  said,  it  is  possible  to  make  glass  elec- 
tric toasters,  glass  electric  stoves  and  all  sorts  of  cooking 
utensils. 

The  electronic  process  gets  rid  of  one  of  the  great  han- 
dicaps of  the  past,  by  which  it  was  difficult  to  use  glass  in 
union  with  other  materials.  By  this  electronic  process,  glass 
can  be  molded  in  a  way  that  does  for  glass  and  metals  what 
soldering  does  for  metals  alone. 

The  process,  called  multiform,  uses  an  electronic  current 
or  beam  to  heat  a  section  of  a  piece  of  glass.  This  heating 
occurs  only  in  the  section  which  is  to  be  softened.  The 
glass  around  remains  hard  and  almost  cool. 

In  this  way  a  hole  can  be  drilled,  glass  can  be  cut  as  if 
with  an  invisible  saw,  and  glass  screws  can  he  formed.  The 
cutting  edge  of  the  electronic  heat  can  be  narrowed  to  the 
width  of  a  hair. 

The  multiform  process  also  makes  glass  forms  accurate 
to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

WOOL  WITHOUT  SHEEP 

Montesano  Chemical  Co.  announces  a  featherweight  in- 
sulating material,  called  Santocel,  which  will  make  possible 
blankets  and  sleeping  bags  weighing  only  a  few  ounces.  Also 
by  Britain's  Imperial  Chemical  Industries;  a  new  synthetic 
wool  fiber,  called  Ardil,  made  from  peanuts.  Cheaper  than 
sheep's  wool,  Ardil  can  be  mixed  with  wool,  cotton  or  rayon, 
is  shrinkproof,  mothproof,  wooly-warm. 

—Time,  Jan.  8,  1945. 

BATTERIES  DRrVE  BRITON'S  'BIKE' 

LONDON. — J.  W.  Barrs,  inventor,  has  perfected  a  bat- 
tery-driven light  motorcycle,  capable  of  operating  25  miles 
an  hour.  Power  comes  from  a  series  of  battery  cells,  each 
good  for  5  miles,  and  rechargeable  at  a  cost  of  about  2 
cents. — Seattle  Times. 


BOEING  WEIGHS  ITS  BABY— The  latest  Boeing  four-engine  airplane,  the  C-97 


C--97  TRANSPORT 


ANEW  coast-to-coast  nonstop  flight  record  of  6 
hours,  3  minutes,  50  seconds  from  Seattle  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  set  January  9th  by 
the  Army  Air  Forces'  new  Boeing  C-97  troop  and 
cargo  transport,  military  prototype  of  the  recently 
announced  Boeing  Stratocruiser.  The  record, 
checked  by  National  Aeronautics  Association  tim- 
ers, was  announced  by  the  War  Department. 

The  huge,  double  deck  plane,  operating  on  a 
routine  trip  to  Washington  where  it  was  inspected 
by  high  military  and  naval  officials,  flew  the  2,323 
miles  at  an  average  speed  of  383  miles  an  hour. 

Previously  the  coast-to-coast  record  in  the  large 
airplane  class  was  held  by  the  Lockheed  Constella- 
tion, which  flew  the  2,300  miles  from  Burbank,  Cali- 
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fornia,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  6  hours,  57  minutes, 
51  seconds. 

The  fastest  nonstop  transcontinental  flight  previ- 
ously made  by  plane,  irrespective  of  type,  was  6 
hours,  39  minutes,  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York, 
flown  by  a  North  American  Mustang  fighter  with 
special  external  tanks. 

The  Army's  newest  and  largest  transport  is  based 
on  the  design  of  the  Boeing  B-29  Superfortress,  and 
brings  to  the  transport  field  the  same  great  aerody- 
namic advancements  that  the  B-29  has  given  to  the 
military  field,  Boeing  officials  said. 

Approximately  1,000  gallons  fuel  reserve  re- 
mained in  the  tanks  at  the  end  of  the  flight.  A  pay- 
load  of  more  than  20,000  pounds  was  carried,  and 
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the  plane  has  capacity  for  a  much  greater  load  for 
distances  equivalent  to  this  flight,  officials  said. 
Actual  figures  were  withheld  for  military  reasons. 

The  flight  was  made  at  an  altitude  of  30,000  feet, 
with  comfortable  inside  atmospheric  conditions  pro- 
vided by  the  plane's  pressurized  cabin.  An  interior 
altitude  of  8,000  feet  was  maintained  throughout  the 
flight. 

Because  of  the  airplane's  size,  its  high  perform- 
ance, and  its  sleekness  of  aerodynamic  design,  it 
rides  over  the  air  bumps.  One  passenger  charac- 
terized the  trip  as  'the  smoothest  transportation  I 
have  ever  experienced.' 

The  C-97  was  designed  and  built  by  Boeing  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  under  contract  with  the  Air  Techni- 
cal Service  Command  of  the  A.A.F.,  whose  Chief  of 
Engineering  and  Procurement  is  Maj.  Gen.  K.  B. 
Wolfe,  former  commanding  general  of  the  famed 
20th  Bomber  Command.  The  huge  plane  was  de- 
veloped in  close  liaison  with  A.T.S.C.  engineers. 

COMMERCIAL  VERSION  PLANNED 

A  commercial  version  of  the  plane,  to  be  known 
as  the  Boeing  Stratocruiser,  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing up  to  100  persons  in  luxurious  comfort  for  oper- 
ating ranges  up  to  3,500  miles  with  ample  fuel  re- 
serves, already  has  been  announced  by  the  Boeing 
Company  for  postwar  use. 

An  unique  feature  of  the  C-97  is  a  pair  of  great 
loading  doors  which  open  under  the  rear  of  the 
fuselage,  with  a  drive-up  ramp  which  is  let  down 
from  within.  The  ramp  is  self-contained  in  the 
plane  and  is  retracted  into  the  airplane  by  an  elec- 
trically powered  cargo  hoist,  so  that  no  special 
equipment  is  necessary  on  the  field  to  load  or  un- 
load the  transport.  Two  fully-loaded  ton  and  one- 
half  trucks  can  be  driven  up  the  ramp  and  into  the 
airplane  with  plenty  of  room  left  for  other  equip- 
ment or  cargo;  or  two  light  tanks  can  be  accom- 
modated. The  cargo  hoist  operates  on  a  ceiling 
rail  along  the  entire  length  of  the  fuselage. 

The  C-97  utilizes  the  Boeing  '117'  low-drag  wing 
and  other  aerodynamic  advancements  which  have 
been  provided  on  the  B-29.  Like  the  Boeing  Strato- 
liner  and  the  B-29,  the  new  transport  is  pressurized 
for  operation  at  high  altitudes  to  provide  the  great- 
est possible  comfort  on  long  hops,  so  that  troops 
will  arrive  at  their  destination  fresh  and  ready  for 
action.  This  feature  is  also  advantageous  when  the 
plane  is  used  as  a  hospital  plane. 

Engines  of  the  initial  C-97  are  the  same  as  those 
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COVER  PICTURE 

The  Army  Air  Forces'  new  C-97  troop  and  cargo 
transport,  military  prototype  of  the  recently  announced 
Boeing  postwar  Stratocmicer.  The  plane  is  110  feet 
long,  12  feet  longer  than  the  B-29.  Its  wingspread  of 
141  feet  3  inches  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Superfor- 
tress. Its  design  gross  weight  is  120,000  pounds.  It 
has  usable  cargo  space  almost  equal  to  that  of  two 
average  railway  boxcars. 


used  on  the  B-29 — 2200  horsepower  Wright  Cy- 
clones, driving  Hamilton  Standard  4-bladed  propel- 
lers. For  postwar  airline  operation  Boeing  has  an- 
nounced that  the  commercial  versions  will  be 
equipped  with  engines  expected  to  develop  up  to 
3,500  horsepower  each. 

Details  of  the  ship's  performance,  operating 
range,  etc.,  like  those  of  the  B-29  Superfortress,  are 
restricted  for  military  reasons.  However,  the  C-97 
is  larger,  faster  and  will  carry  a  greater  load 
farther  than  any  other  military  land  transport. 

The  C-97  has  wings,  tail  surfaces  and  landing 
gear  identical  to  those  of  the  B-29,  but  the  volume — 
10,000  cubic  feet — is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
B-29.  It  has  usable  cargo  space  almost  equal  to 
that  of  two  average  railway  boxcars. 

The  plane  is  110  ft.  4  in.  long,  12  feet  longer  than 
the  B-29.  Its  wingspread  of  141  ft.  3  in.  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Superfortress.  Its  design  gross  weight 
is  120,000  pounds. 

The  standard  crew  for  the  new  sky  giant  will  be 
composed  of  a  pilot,  co-pilot,  flight  engineer,  radio 
operator,  and  navigator.  Conveniences  have  been 
installed  which,  in  addition  to  the  pressurized  fuse- 
lage, add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers for  the  long  flights. 

AN  INVERTED  FIGURE  '8' 

The  two  decks  of  the  new  airplane  are  achieved 
by  building,  in  effect,  one  fuselage  section  on  top 
of  another,  the  upper  section  being  longer  and  the 
two  streamlining  into  each  other.  The  bottom  sec- 
tion is  the  same  diameter  as  the  B-29  and  the  top 
section  considerably  larger.  A  cross-section  of  the 
plane  thus  resembles  an  inverted  figure  '8.'  This 
two-deck  arrangement,  with  two  separate  cabins 
below  and  a  main  cabin  78  feet  long  above,  allows 
unusual  versatility  in  utilizing  the  airplane  for  mili- 
tary cargo. 

To  facilitate  loading  and  unloading,  the  powered 
traverse  hoist  operates  directly  over  the  main  load- 
ing doors  so  that  a  truck  can  be  backed  under  it  or 
loads  can  be  picked  up  direct  from  the  ground.    The 
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latest  developments  in  cargo  tie-down  systems  are 
included,  which  make  obsolete  former  systems  of 
ropes  and  nets.  One  method,  for  example,  employs 
use  of  four  large  pallets  which  are  pre-loaded  on 
the  ground  and  the  cargo  lashed  down.  The  entire 
platform  is  then  lifted  into  the  ship  and  made  fast. 


Boeing  test  pilots  who  have  completed  prelimi- 
nary test  flights  of  the  C-97  are  highly  pleased  with 
its  flying  gualities.  It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Ar- 
my shortly  for  further  tests. 

— Information  and  photos  by  courtesy 
Boeing  Aircraft  Company. 


Our  Floating  Maginot  Line 


We  face  disaster  if  our  postwar  plans  call  for  hoarding  obsolete 
weapons  instead  of  gearing  for  total  war. 


■ 


VICTORY,  too,  has  its  dangers.    The  greatest  is 
this:  that  the  winning  side  naturally  tends  to 
glorify  the  methods  which   defeated  the  en- 
emy.    It  proceeds  to   stake  its  future  security  on 
those  methods,  which  meanwhile  are  outmoded  by 
technological  progress. 

The  fate  of  France  provides  a  classic  example  of 
this  and  a  timely  warning.  Having  won  the  first 
World  War  in  the  trenches,  the  French  were  'sold' 
on  static  French  warfare.  They  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt the  newfangled  ideas  of  a  fluid  war  of  move- 
ment with  tanks  and  planes. 

France  put  everything  it  had  into  what  was 
really  a  super-trench,  a  trench  de  luxe,  called  the 
Maginot  Line.  Then  it  relaxed  in  its  fool's  paradise. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  all  too  familiar.  Committed 
to  false  military  ideas,  the  country  was  licked  be- 
fore it  started  to  fight.  The  strategy  which  proved 
victorious  in  one  war  became  the  instrument  of 
national  defeat  in  the  next! 

A  TRAGIC  ILLUSION 

The  American  people  have  good  reason  to  take 
this  French  experience  to  heart.  We  seem  hell-bent 
for  the  same  terrible  blunder.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  in  planning  postwar  security  our  coun- 
try is  being  committed  to  the  strategy  that  is  win- 
ning this  war — under  the  tragic  illusion  that  it  will 
be  good  enough  for  the  future. 

This  article  is  intended  as  a  warning  to  the  na- 
tion. I  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the  life  and 
independence  of  our  land  is  involved  in  the  post- 
war military  decisions  now  being  made — and  made 
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wrongly.  Luckily  our  democratic  system  makes  it 
possible  for  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  inter- 
vene before  it  is  too  late. 

Our  top  leaders  are  high-minded  men,  experts 
in  their  special  fields.  Yet  they  are  making  a  bid 
for  the  role  of  Gamelins  in  our  history.  They  are 
sold  on  what  I  can  describe  as  a  floating  Maginot 
Line. 

They  seem  intent  on  pouring  most  of  our  re- 
sources and  effort  into  sea  power,  at  a  time  when 
navies  have  lost  their  strategic  offensive  function. 
They  are  busy  perpetuating  the  'task  force'  as  a 
permanent  military  institution,  little  realizing  that  it 
is  a  temporary  makeshift,  entirely  unnecessary 
once  air  power  strikes  directly  across  oceans. 

Of  course,  they  are  'modernizing'  their  naval 
concepts,  just  as  the  French  General  Staff  modern- 
ized its  trench  ideas.  They  are  adding  horizontal 
armor  against  aviation,  anti-aircraft  fire  power  and 
especially  air  umbrellas.  Their  floating  Maginot 
Line  will  be  a  de  luxe  affair,  shielded  by  ship-borne 
and  land-based  aviation.  But  it  will  still  be  a  sur- 
face barrier  and  irrelevant  in  a  war  fought  primar- 
ily in  the  skies. 

To  put  the  thing  bluntly,  our  top  leaders  are  busy 
'face-lifting'  the  old  strategy,  plugging  up  strategic 
holes  and  making  compromises,  instead  of  facing 
and  comprehending  the  new  realities. 

'Who  says  we're  old-fashioned?'  they  protest  in 
effect.  'Didn't  we  modify  sea  power  into  sea-air 
power?  Didn't  we  devise  ingenious  triphibious 
teams  of  land-sea-air  forces?   These  advanced  meth- 
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ods  which  are  winning  this  war  must  not  only  be 
maintained  but  expanded  and  developed!' 

But  that's  precisely  where  our  national  danger 
lies.  The  Gamelins  of  America,  like  those  of  France, 
do  not  realize  that  the  methods  which  are  winning 
this  war  are  already  outlived.  They  forget  that  the 
amassing  of  backward  weapons  is  worse  than  hav- 
ing none,  because  they  give  a  false  sense  of  secur- 
ity. 

Just  as  the  Japanese  amphibious  strategy  ignored 
our  massed  naval  might;  just  as  Nazi  mechanized 
force  ignored  the  static  Maginot  Line,  even  so  true 
air  power  in  the  immediate  future  will  ignore  the 
floating  Maginot  Line  which  America  is  now  build- 
ing. No  amount  of  improvement  of  naval  vessels, 
or  of  supporting  tactical  aviation,  can  change  this 
fact. 

CHANGES  IN  WAR-MAKING 

The  American  experience  in  the  Pacific,  begin- 
ning with  Pearl  Harbor,  was  not  unlike  the  experi- 
ence of  France.  Where  that  country  relied  on  old- 
style  land  strategy,  we  plunked  for  old-line  naval 
strategy.  Neither  nation  took  timely  cognizance  of 
the  changes  in  war-making  brought  by  the  advent 
of  air  power.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  intervening 
oceans,  Japan  would  have  overrun  the  U.  S.  A.  just 
as  the  Nazis  overran  France. 

We  looked  confidently  for  an  old-fashioned  show- 
down on  the  high  seas.  It  never  materialized.  The 
enemy  ignored  our  naval  might,  attacking  in  a 
novel  triphibious  manner.  The  trouble  was- not,  as 
some  still  repeat,  that  we  had  'too  little  too  late.'  If 
we  had  possessed  a  navy  a  hundred  times  bigger 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same;  except  that 
we  would  have  lost  more  warships. 

The  trouble  was  that,  since  our  strategy  was 
wrong,  we  had  the  wrong  kind  of  weapons  in  the 
wrong  places.  We  were  defeated  and  humiliated 
in  that  first  year  because  we  met  the  war  with  fal- 
lacious military  ideas.  Despite  a  front-row  seat  for 
two  years  in  the  European  war,  we  had  failed  to 
adjust  our  thinking  to  the  advances  of  modern  tech- 
nology. 

Let's  not  repeat  the  same  kind  of  mistakes  in 
planning  for  postwar  security! 

The  advent  of  modern  aviation  changed  the 
whole  character  of  warfare.  Neither  armies  nor  na- 
vies could  any  longer  operate  without  first  getting 
command  of  the  skies.  They  had  lost  their  strategic 
meaning. 
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In  the  old  days,  the  stronger  army  won  in  land 
conflicts.  Today  a  weaker  army,  if  it  dominates  the 
air  overhead,  can  readily  isolate  and  defeat  forces 
many  times  mere  powerful.  As  General  Montgom- 
ery rightly  stated  last  January:  'We  never  fought  a 
land  battle  until  the  air  battle  was  won.  This  is  the 
first  principle  of  war.' 

On  the  high  seas,  similarly,  air  power  deprived 
navies  of  their  old  strategic  functions.  They  could 
no  longer  carry  war  to  the  enemy  shores  if  those 
shores  were  well  defended  from  the  skies.  Every- 
where the  struggle  for  air  supremacy  became  the 
decisive  action. 

These  new  facts  caught  us  pathetically  unpre- 
pared. Our  leaders,  in  a  mental  panic,  began  to 
experiment  and  improvise  almost  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  There  was  a  continuous  shifting  of  methods 
and  weapons.  Under  the  blow  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Repulse  and  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  faith  in  battle- 
ships faded  out  and  the  carrier  was  played  up  as 
the  new  capital  ship.  As  carriers  began  to  be  sunk 
wholesale,  we  swung  back  to  the  battleship.  In 
fighting  submarines  we  swung  from  reliance  on 
seacraft  to  aircraft  and  back  again  to  seacraft.  And 
throughout  there  was  the  mounting  ballyhoo  for  the 
team  or  task  force. 

This  confusion  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  fa- 
miliar land  and  sea  strategy  had  been  bankrupted 
by  the  airplane — at  a  time  when  those  in  command 
had  failed  to  develop  the  airplane  for  a  new  air 
strategy.  Amphibious  and  triphibious  operations, 
the  so-called  task  force,  are  not  new  means  of  wag- 
ing war.  They  are,  rather,  makeshift  methods  in 
this  transition  period,  when  the  old  weapons  have 
lost  their  usefulness  and  the  new  ones  have  not  yet 
been  fully  understood. 

Consider  the  matter  of   'island  hopping'   in  the 


This  article,  by  Major  Alexander  P,  de  Seversky,  is  re- 
printed, with  permission,  from  Pageant  for  December,  1944. 

Major  Seversky  is  the  outstanding 
advocate  of  aerial  strategy.  His  book, 
Victory  Through  Air  Power,  has  had 
a  profound  influence  on  military 
thinking.  The  foremost  Russian  ace 
in  the  last  war,  he  later  broke  many 
airplane  speed  records,  became  an 
aviation  designer  and  builder,  and 
today  ranks  among  the  world's  half 
dozen  leading  aviation  experts.  MAJOR  SEVERSKY 
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Pacific.  Why  have  we  been  obliged  to  pour  our 
precious  American  blood  to  conquer  pinpoints  in  a 
vast  ocean?  Only  in  order  to  bring  our  short-range 
aviation  closer  to  the  ultimate  targets  in  Japan 
proper;  only  to  provide  a  land-based  air  umbrella 
for  our  navies  to  do  jobs  that  the  proper  kind  of 
aircraft  could  do  better  on  their  own. 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  we  had  air  power  of 
sufficient  range  to  strike  Japan  directly  from  Alas- 
ka, Australia  and  India — as  was  entirely  possible 
technically.  There  would  then  have  been  no  need 
to  fight  for  pinpoints  and  stepping  stones.  The  en- 
tire island-to-island  strategy,  with  its  heroic  and  re- 
sourceful task  forces,  thus  appears  for  what  it  really 
is:  a  great  and  extravagant  improvisation,  a  costly 
temporary  substitute  for  range  in  our  aircraft. 

Historians  surely  will  point  out  in  astonishment 
how  America  spent  billions  to  improve  a  multitude 
of  ingenious  weapons,  how  it  achieved  engineering 
miracles — only  to  do  on  the  surface,  the  hard  way, 
what  could  have  been  done  directly  through  the  air 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  in  lives  and  substance  by 
providing  our  aviation  with  the  necessary  range. 

A  MAKESHIFT  STRATEGY 

We  are  winning  the  war  by  this  makeshift  sur- 
face strategy,  but  only  because  the  enemy,  too,  has 
failed  to  apply  the  full  aviation  potential.  We  can 
outbuild  them  and  provide  more  of  the  makeshift 
weapons.  But  our  victory  will  be  an  empty  one  if 
we  proceed  to  perpetuate  the  confusions  and  im- 
provisations of  this  war,  instead  of  understanding 
their  purely  transitory  character. 

'In  the  next  war,'  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal 
wrote  recently,  'the  enemy  will  be  over  our  homes 
on  the  first  day  of  hostilities.'  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  Patterson  similarly  stated  that  no  spot  in 
our  country  will  be  immune  to  direct  bombardment 
across  oceans.  They  thus  confirm  the  key  fact  of 
the  new  military  picture:  that  air  power  will  ignore 
oceans  in  carrying  strategic  offensive  to  an  enemy. 

As  a  practical  aeronautical  engineer  and  de- 
signer I  can  attest  that  warplanes  for  direct  opera- 
tions across  oceans  have  been  technically  feasible 
for  years.  They  have  not  been  built,  because  those 
who  have  planned  our  strategy  considered  them 
unnecessary.  They  regarded  the  airplane  merely 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  surface  forces 

Nearly  three  years  ago  Glenn  Martin  declared 
that  his  company  was  prepared  to  build  flying  ships 
to  'strike  across  the  Pacific  and  return  with  fuel  to 
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spare  ....  whenever  there  was  a  demand  for  it.' 
Tom  Girdler,  speaking  for  Consolidated  Aircraft, 
stated  that  the  firm  was  able  to  build  bombers  for 
non-stop  trips  to  Europe  and  back.  The  aviation  in- 
dustry was  all  set  to  strike  directly  from  the  United 
States — but  the  demand  for  it  never  came  from  our 
strategy  makers. 

There  is  no  question  therefore  that  in  any  future 
war  we  shall  be  exposed  to  direct  knockout  blows 
aimed  at  our  industrial  solar  plexus  here  at  home. 
This  will  be  true  regardless  how  much  naval  force 
we  possess;  regardless  how  elaborately  our  float- 
ing Maginot  Line  is  protected  by  carriers  and  inter- 
mediary bases. 

Our  security  will  depend  solely  on  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  our  own  air  power — on  its  ability 
to  defend  the  nation  against  aerial  onslaughts  from 
overseas  and  to  destroy  the  source  of  these  attacks 
by  striking  at  the  enemy's  war-making  machine  in 
his  homeland.  Should  we  lose  control  of  the  air 
over  the  United  States,  the  many-billion  investment 
in  naval  strategy  will  be  as  useless  as  France's  in- 
vestment in  its  de  luxe  trench. 

The  alarming  part  of  it  is  that  men  like  Mr.  For- 
restal— reflecting  the  old-style  experts  around  them 
— see  the  fact  clearly  but  do  not  grasp  its  implica- 
tions. They  fail  to  see  that  in  future  wars  air  power 
will  strike  directly  from  the  heart  of  one  country  to 
the  heart  of  another;  that  victory  will  be  determined 
by  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  opposing  air 
powers,  with  everything  else  inert  until  the  decision 
is  made  in  the  skies. 

Under  such  conditions,  does  it  make  sense  to  in- 
vest our  national  resources  in  sea  power  (no  matter 
how  lavishly  it  is  trimmed  with  airplanes  and 
grouped  in  task  forces)  instead  of  putting  it  into  the 
most  decisive  force  of  tomorrow,  true  strategic  air 
power?  Are  we  not  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  concentrating  on  a  seven-ocean  navy?  Are 
we  not  yielding  blindly  to  the  Maginot  Line  mental- 
ity in  subordinating  air  power  to  naval  strategy,  in- 
stead of  recognizing  what  remains  of  naval  func- 
tions as  clearly  auxiliary  to  air  strategy? 

NO  WAY  STATIONS  NEEDED 

Since  everyone  admits  now  that  the  threat 
through  the  skies  will  come  directly  across  oceans* 
it  should  be  obvious  that  in-between  bases  will  do 
us  no  good.  The  loose  talk  on  this  subject  is  just 
a  hangover  from  the  sea  power  age.  True  air  force, 
unlike  naval  force,  does  not  require  way  stations.   It 
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punches  directly  from  the  home  bases.  If  we  need 
outlying  bases  today,  and  require  task  forces  to 
conquer  them  for  us,  it  is  only  because  aircraft 
have  arbitrarily  been  kept  of  short  range.  As  soon 
as  aviation  utilizes  its  full  possibilities  of  range  and 
striking  power,  intermediate  bases  will  become 
things  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Forrestal  rightly  quotes  the  admonition  of 
Premier  Smuts  of  South  Africa.  'Peace  not  backed 
by  power  remains  a  dream.'  But  if  it  is  to  be  an 
armed  peace,  then  America  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  power.     We  face  a  crucial  choice: 

(1)  To  channel  our  resources  and  man- 
power into  the  transitory,  makeshift  triphib- 
ious strategy  that  is  winning  this  war  only 
because  of  the   enemy's  backwardness;   or 
(2)  to  anticipate  technological  progress  and 
channel  our  resources  into  a  strategy  of  pre- 
ponderant air  power. 
The  decision  cannot  be  postponed.     In  fact,  it  is 
already  being  made — while  the  people  aren't  look- 
ing.    We  are  plumping  for  essential  naval  prepar- 
edness and  naval  stretegy  precisely  when  these 
have  become  irrelevant  to  war-making.    The  fact  that 
they  are  being  garnished  with  auxiliary  aviation 
makes  the  mistake  that  much  more  serious  because 
it  is  more  misleading. 


There  is  no  reason  in  common  sense  why  we 
should  congeal  and  perpetuate  the  accidental  im- 
provisations forced  upon  us  in  this  war  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  old  methods.  When  command  of  the 
'air  ocean'  will  henceforth  be  the  decisive  objective, 
it  seems  to  me  preposterous  and  tragic  that  we 
should  turn  the  accidental,  improvised  transitory 
methods  of  this  conflict  into  permanent  military  es- 
tablishment, strategy,  tactics,  and  weapons.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  are  now  doing. 

The  American  people  must  look  into  this  without 
delay — to  head  off  disaster.  Theirs,  after  all,  is  the 
ultimate  responsibility.  History  has  proven  that 
fundamental  revolutions  in  war-making  cannot  be 
left  to  the  experts  of  the  outmoded  strategy  who  are, 
psychologically,  unable  to  cut  loose  from  their  deep- 
rooted  concepts.  The  people  and  their  Congress 
must  take  a  hand. 

They  must  so  reorganize  the  military  set-up  that 
the  decisive  new  force  represented  by  air  power 
will  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  stepchild  dependent 
on  the  tolerance  and  'acceptance'  of  the  older  serv- 
ices. Air  power  must  have  its  own  Department  and 
Cabinet  member,  with  authority  to  fight  for  the 
strategy  of  tomorrow,  and  the  prestige  to  prevent 
the  squandering  of  our  national  substance  for  a 
floating  Maginot  Line. 


TECHNOCRACY'S  FLYING  WING  BOMBER 


Range— Over  12,000  miles 
Ceiling— 35,000  to  40,000  feet 
Wingspread— 330  feet 
Speed— Over  300  M.P.H. 
Bomb  Load — 50  tons 


A  fleet  of  these  bombers,  operating 
from  their  base  HERE,  on  this  Con- 
tinent, could  blast  the  heart  of  Hi- 
rohito's  stronghold  to  atoms  ON  A 
NON-STOP  FLIGHT. 

With  bomb  racks  and  armament 
removed  their  useful  load  would 
greatly  exceed  50  tons  of  freight 
each.  With  this  load  they  could 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  8  to  10  hours. 

They  would  need  no  escort  of 
fighter  planes  as  they  would  have 
many  times  the  fire  power  of  the 
Flying  Fortress. 
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United  '?'  States 


Instead  of  uniting  the  world  in  one  great  brotherhood,  the  United 
States  will  have  plenty  of  trouble  maintaining  a  semblance  of 
unity  at  home. 


WHILE  dreamy  eyed  prophets  are  predicting 
a  brave  new  world  wherein  the  English  lion, 
the  Russian  bear  and  the  American  Donkey, 
together  with  other  notables  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
will  go  singing  forward  to  new  horizons  of  brother- 
ly love,  a  different  picture  unfolds  itself  in  these 
United  States. 

The  picture  at  home  more  resembles  a  brick- 
throwing  riot  in  some  of  the  more  lowly  neighbor- 
hoods. Brother  is  whetting  his  knife  and  honing 
his  razor  to  carve  up  his  brother,  and  father  is  mak- 
ing equally  pleasant  plans  for  his  son;  only  in  these 
enlightened  days  it  is  the  machine  tool  that  is  being 
readied  for  the  approaching  donnybrook. 

Since  only-a-slightly  cynical  person  must  admit 
that  Americans  seldom  publish  the  truth  about  any- 
thing (the  only  truth  known  to  Technocrats  is  that 
based  on  physical  measurements)  it  is  only  typical 
that  the  approaching  mayhem  masquerades  under 
such  a  title  as  'Forward  Looking  Plans  for  Industri- 
alization of  Texas.'  (Substitute  California,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon,  or  any  other  state  that  has 
shared  in  wartime  expansion,  for  Texas.) 

NO  'HOME  ON  THE  RANGE' 

Recently  30  newspaper  men  were  the  guests  of 
five  large  corporations  on  a  ten  day  tour  of  Texas, 
and  being  mostly  easterners,  they  were  astounded 
and  disillusioned  at  what  they  saw.  Instead  of  the 
picture  of  Texas  as  the  locale  of  'Home  on  the 
Range'  they  were  given  a  short  glimpse  of  factory 
after  factory  whose  very  magnitude  caused  them 
to  rush  into  print  with  paeans  of  glowing  descrip- 
tion. 

The  majority  of  these  factories  are  war  babies, 
owned  by  the  United  States  but  operated  by  great 
corporations.  But  Texans  look  upon  them  as  their 
own  and  are  making  plans  to  keep  them  and,  fur- 
thermore, to  operate  them,  after  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan have  ceased  to  be  the  principal  customers  for 
their  product. 
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The  Dow  Chemical  Company  operates  a  magne- 
sium plant  at  Freeport  which  produces  from  sea 
water  so  much  magnesium  that  Donald  Nelson  re- 
cently stated:  'We  have  so  much  magnesium  that 
it  is  running  out  of  our  ears.' 

At  Baytown,  the  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 
pany operates  one  of  the  nation's  most  efficient  bu- 
tadiene plants,  and  the  General  Tire  Company  is 
next  door  with  a  plant  that  turns  the  butadiene  into 
tires  in  amazing  quantities.  At  Dallas,  Henry  Ford 
is  rolling  out  jeeps  with  Ford-like  precision.  Then 
there  is  the  shipbuilding  industry  that  has  mush- 
roomed since  Japan  slapped  Uncle  Sam's  face. 

EXPANSIVE  PLANS 

But  Texans  do  not  limit  their  plans  for  industri- 
alization to  the  existing  plants.  Cotton,  cattle  and 
oil,  the  basis  for  their  prewar  economy,  can  be 
turned  into  manufactured  products  at  home  and 
thus  furnish  a  high  standard  of  living  for  Texans — 
or  so  they  think.  With  the  synthetic  rubber  indus- 
try established,  research  is  being  made  into  the 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  plastics  in- 
dustry. This,  they  say,  opens  unseen  industrial  ho- 
rizons. (The  Technocrat  will  assume  these  products 
readily  will  be  sold  to  'unseen'  customers.) 

Utah  has  not  the  varied  industries  found  in 
Texas.  Magnesium  and  steel  have  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  war.  Of  these,  steel  is  the  more  im- 
portant, for  at  Lake  Geneva  has  been  constructed 
the  largest  plant  in  the  West.  The  Geneva  steel 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  1,150,000  tons  of  iron  and 
1,283,400  tons  of  steel  a  year.  This  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  90,000,000  ton  capacity  of  the  United 
States  but  is  considered  sufficient  to  care  for  most 
of  the  needs  of  the  West  in  postwar  years.  While 
it  is  farther  from  shipside  and  economical  transpor- 
tation than  many  eastern  mills,  its  efficiency  (low 
man-hours  per  unit  of  production)  is  expected  to  off- 
set this  handicap. 

However,  as  it  is  government  owned,  and  oper- 
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ated  by  Big  Steel,  many  Utahns  are  fearful  that  it 
may  be  closed  down  after  the  war.  Since  the  pop- 
ulation has  been  vastly  increased  by  the  influx  of 
workers  who  now  want  to  stay,  Utah  is  somewhat 
apprehensive.  The  western  senators  and  congress- 
men have  formed  a  bloc  to  bring  political  pressure 
to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  Whether  their  influ- 
ence will  be  greater  than  that  of  other  steel  districts 
is  'the  $64  guestion.' 

The  State  of  Washington  is  more  on  a  par  with 
Texas  in  the  diversity  of  its  industrial  prospects. 
The  abundance  of  cheap  water  power,  coupled  with 
the  presence  of  light  metals  and  cheap  wood  for 
plastics,  makes  possible  an  industrial  production 
that  will  keep  easterners  awake  nights. 

Production  in  Washington  will  be  close  to  deep- 
water  ports  and  also,  by  development  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  close  to  the  vast  market  of 
the  middle  West.  Magnesium  and  aluminum  loom 
large  in  the  postwar  planners'  vision,  with  plants 
already  established.  Promoters  of  Washington  in- 
dustry foresee  a  self-sufficient  state,  with  an  abun- 
dance to  sell  to  other  states  and  to  foreign  markets. 

Oregon  shares  in  this  picture.  Water  power  is 
available.  In  addition  the  state  has  a  large  deposit 
of  tin,  though  this  is  generally  denied,  as  it  is  not 
owned  by  International  Tin.  It  also  shares  Henry 
Kaiser  with  California.  The  ship  wizard  is  planning 
production  of  everything  from  hairpins  to  caterpil- 
lar tractors. 

WHY  SPOIL  A  PRETTY  PICTURE? 

Cynics  might  point  out  that  the  midwest  market 
is  not  assured,  for  most  of  the  midwest  states  have 
industries  of  their  own  that  might  compete;  but  why 
spoil  a  pretty  picture? 

It  is  pointless  to  write  about  California:  several 
million  Californians  are  writing  about  themselves 
and  the  Golden  State.  Those  who  cannot  write  use 
the  radio.  If  any  region  in  these  United  States  con- 
siders competing  with  California  adeguate  prepara- 
tions had  better  be  made  for  a  strenuous  battle! 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  in  the  deep  South, 
and  Arkansas,  not  so  deep,  are  in  the  industrial  pic- 
ture up  to  their  necks. 

While  not  wholly  industrial,  another  regional 
project  enters  the  interstate  competition  for  the  post- 
war 'Better  World.'  Recently  President  Roosevelt 
proposed  several  Authorities,  modeled  after  the 
famed  T.V.A.  Among  them  is  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority.     Primarily  the  purpose  of  this  Authority 
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is  the  taming  of  the  turbulent  river  that  has  wrought 
widespread  devastation  in  its  periodic  rampages. 
But  the  building  of  dams  includes  the  production  of 
electricity;  and  electricity  enters  industry  'with  both 
feet.' 

The  main  drawback  to  this  venture  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  states  involved.  Each  is  afraid  the 
other  states  will  get  the  better  of  the  deal.  In  ad- 
dition, the  proposal  is  vigorously  fought  by  the 
power  companies,  who,  while  not  now  supplying 
sufficient  power  for  the  farm  homes,  do  not  want 
the  Government  in  the  power  business.  In  other 
words,  the  region  is  too  large.  Each  state  jealously 
guards  its  own  prospects  for  self-sufficiency. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER 

Largely  overlooked  by  the  starry-eyed  state  plan- 
ners is  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  major  portion 
of  prewar  production  was  confined  to  the  eastern 
and  eastern  midwest  states.  These  plants  are 
owned  by  private  enterprise,  largely  controlled  by 
giant  corporations.  The  political  power  of  the  in- 
dustrial giants  is  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
sparsely  populated  West. 

Entirely  overlooked  is  the  not-so-well  recognized 
fact  that  the  capacity  of  the  industrial  plant  of  the 
nation  in  prewar  days  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
the  people  of  the  nation  or  of  the  world  to  buy.  The 
expansion  of  the  peacetime  production  of  the  West, 
if  it  continues,  must  take  away  the  market  of  the 
eastern  plants.  The  Utahns  might  investigate  the 
ghost  towns  in  the  steel  districts  of  the  East  which 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  continuous 
strip  mill  process. 

From  a  purely  Price  System  viewpoint  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  in  the  hitherto  nonproductive 
states  must  furnish  ruinous  competition.  While 
economists  have  been  prattling  of  ancient  economic 
laws,  all  concerned  with  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, and  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  expansion  of  the  capacity  to  consume, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  capacity  to  buy,  business  men 
who  survey  the  market  must  have  misgivings. 

Hints  of  this  hidden  fear  are  found  in  the  col- 
umns of  Ray  Tucker  (Seattle  Star,  Dec.  4,  1944,)  in 
speaking  of  the  Texas  Tour: 

This  metamorphosis  has  brought  novel 
problems — social,  economic  and  political — 
which  nobody  minimizes.  The  South  antici- 
pates a  fiery  rivalry  from  other  sectional 
champions  when  the  period  of  postwar  liq- 
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uidation  arrives,  but  it  expects  its  represen- 
tatives in  Washington  to  look  out  for  its 
new  and  richer  interests. 

With  a  post-armistice  decline  in  the  need 
for  workers  there  will  be  questions  of  unem- 
ployment, possibly  of  ghost  towns  and  re- 
lief. Thousands  of  migrants  from  other 
areas,  even  when  laid  off,  do  not  want  to  go 
home.  They  wish  to  stay  here  permanently. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  South  is  los- 
ing no  sleep  worrying  about  the  future. 

In  Newsweek  of  January  8,  1945,  similar  doubts 
are  subtly  expressed: 

Current  estimates  of  the  income  rea- 
sonably attainable  in  peacetime  range 
from  the  Brookings  Institution  figure  of 
$123,000,000,000  to  the  United  Automobile 
Workers'  $200,000,000,000.  Middle-of-the- 
road  hopes  are  $140,000,000,000  income  and 
55,000,000  jobs. 

In  no  peacetime  year  has  the  country 
even  approached  those  levels,  according  to 
Commerce  Department's  income  records  and 
job  estimates  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  To  exceed  these  levels  in 
wartime  the  country  required  long  hours, 
millions  of  women  workers,  a  psychological 
stimulus  and  billions  of  government  credit. 

No  economist  or  politician  has  entered  into  the 
physical  world — the  world  of  things  that  can  be 
measured — to  point  out  just  how  any  national  in- 
come to  exceed  that  of  1939  (about  $70,000,000,000) 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

Foreign  trade  is  one  source  freguently  suggested, 
yet  all  admit  such  trade  can  be  had  only  if  the 
United  States  will  finance  it  with  long-term  credit. 
The  small  item  of  $300,000,000,000  national  debt  is 
overlooked.  So  also  is  the  well  demonstrated  his- 
torical fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  debt  possibilities. 

With  in  excess  of  $20,000,000,000  necessary  for 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  National  Government, 
obviously  credit  is  not  going  to  be  as  loose  as 
the  world-brotherhood-dreamers  contemplate.  Thus 
America  will  be  thrown  back  on  her  own  resources 
in  the  solution  of  her  problem,  with  little  hope  of 
succor  from  the  'Brave  New  World.'  Instead  of 
uniting  the  world  in  one  great  brotherhood,  the 
United  States  will  have  plenty  of  trouble  maintain- 
ing a  semblance  of  unity  at  home. 
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Prior  to  the  war,  state  rivalry  had  set  up  barriers 
to  the  free  flow  of  trade.  Trucks  moving  from  state 
to  state  were  forced  to  have  licenses  in  each  state 
and  to  conform  to  the  varying  regulations  for  the 
use  of  the  highways. 

The  butter  states  maintained  licensing  require- 
ments that  made  the  selling  of  oleomargarine  pro- 
hititive — despite  the  fact  that  a  sizable  proportion 
of  the  citizens  of  the  butter  states  could  not  afford 
to  buy  butter.  Cotton  states  retaliated  in  kind.  Cal- 
ifornia maintained  virtually  a  customs  house  at 
her  borders  and  entrants  were  examined  as  though 
entering  a  foreign  country. 

What  will  be  the  condition  when  the  war  market 
ends? 

The  factories,  largely  convertible  from  war  to 
peacetime  production,  are  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world,  more  efficient  than  prewar  plants.  Efficiency 
means  fewer  man-hours;  fewer  man-hours  means 
less  pay;  and  smaller  pay  restricts  the  market. 
Each  state  will  be  faced  with  a  staggering  unem- 
ployment problem.  How  much  aid  they  can  expect 
from  a  bankrupt  nation  is  anybody's  guess,  but  the 
free-lending  period  of  the  early  New  Deal  will  not 
return.  Faced  with  these  problems,  each  state  will 
fight  with  all  means  at  its  command  to  keep  its 
factories  running. 

FEELING  IS  BITTER 

Feeling  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North 
and  the  South  already  is  bitter.  Differentials  in 
freight  rates  have  aroused  the  anger  of  the  South 
and  the  West,  which  are  discriminated  against. 
Then  there  are  the  large  corporations  whose  pri- 
vately owned  plants  are  situated  in  the  East  and 
the  Northeast.  They  will  fight  to  maintain  their 
market. 

The  state  planners,  eager  to  advance  the  busi- 
ness interest  of  their  locales,  seem  to  forget  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  United  States;  that  no  state 
can  be  prosperous  while  other  states  starve.  The 
dustbowl  immigration  is  tragic  evidence  of  that  fact. 
Ask  the  Californians. 

So,  while  government  leaders  are  throwing  their 
weight  about  in  the  world,  planning  a  world-wide 
Utopia  at  home,  the  states  are  sharpening  their  ma- 
chine tools  in  preparation  for  the  violent  vendetta 
just  ahead. 

The  Technocrats  get  no  particular  pleasure  in 
saying  'We  told  you  so,'  for  they  know  all  Ameri- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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LESS  HUMAN  TOIL 

Dept.  of  Agriculture  figures  report  that  the  output  per 
worker  on  farms  has  risen  80  percent  since  tractors  first 
were  put  on  farms.  This  figure  is  averages  over  all  farm 
labor,  although  only  a  third  of  the  nation's  farms  are  now 
mechanized. — L.  A.  Daily  News. 

PHARMACY  LAW  UPHELD 

Last  month  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
conviction  of  the  manager  of  a  Reed  Drug  Company  chain 
outlet  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  on  charge  of  selling  drug  items 
without  having  a  pharmacist's  license. 

Right  now,  many  a  drugstore  hasn't  got  and  can't  hire  a 
registered  pharmacist. — Business  Week,  Jan.  6,  1945. 

YANKS'  APPALLING  LOSSES 

Churchill's  latest  speech  was  good,  as  usual.  Americans 
may  toe  shocked  by  his  statement  that  the  Yanks  have  lost 
60  to  80  men  for  every  one  lost  on  the  British  side. 

That  confirmed  the  estimate  generally  accepted  in  Wash- 
ington that  Uncle  Sam  is  supplying  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  fighting  men  on  the  Western  Front. 

—Labor,  Jan.  27,  1945. 

WHAT  IS  AN  ISOLATIONIST? 

It  may  be  true,  as  the  President  says,  that  'our  own  well- 
being  is  dependent  on  the  well-being  of  other  nations.' 

But  what  the  mistakenly  called  'isolationists'  insist  on  is 
that  the  well-being  of  all  other  nations  shall  riot  be  depend- 
ent on  us. 

— Benjamin  De  Casseres,  in  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

ELECTRICITY  DOES  THE  WORK 

Sociologist  F.  R.  Moulton  points  out  that  electricity  does 
50  times  as  much  work  in  the  United  States  as  all  the  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  horses,  oxen,  etc.  The  astonishing 
thing  is  that  three-fourths  of  this  development  has  come 
since  1920,  and  all  of  it  since  our  old  men  were  boys. 

— Albert  Edward  Wiggam  in  L.  A.  Examiner. 

WAR  PROFITS 

Corporate  profits  for  1944,  after  taxes,  increased  198  per- 
cent over  the  1936-39  peacetime  era.  Corporate  profits  for 
the  same  year,  before  taxes,  s  h  o  w  an  increase  over  the 
peacetime  era  of  449  per  cent. 

— Economic  Outlook,  Oct.  1944. 

OBSOLETE  AIRPORTS 

Airplanes  are  at  least  10  years  ahead  of  airports  and  un- 
less means  is  found  to  provide  facilities  to  accommodate 
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giants  of  the  sky  currently  used  or  contemplated  world  air 
commerce  is  likely  to  suffer,  reports  Arthur  Ayres,  of  Pan 
American  Airways. 

Only  about  10  of  the  2,200  airports  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  250  military  flying  fields  built  around  the  world, 
can  accommodate  planes  of  the  B-29  Superfortress  type  .  .  . 
in  ten  years  the  weight  of  commercial  planes  has  increased 
about  six  and  one -half  times,  so  that  runway  length  must 
be  increased  at  least  3,000  feet. 

— Science  News  Letter. 

NEED  OF  HEALTH  PROGRAM  IS  SHOWN  BY 
ARMY  REJECTIONS 

That  this  country  desperately  needs  a  sound  health  pro- 
gram is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  5  million 
men  have  been  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  armed  services. 
So  declares  COl'onel  Leonard  G.  Rountree,  chief  of  the  med- 
ical division  of  Selective  Service. 

To  obtain  needed  fighting  men,  he  added,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  extensive  physical  training  even  to  the  healthy 
young  men  accepted. 

"There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  bringing 
up  of  the  youth  of  our  nation  when  we  have  a  record  such 
as  this,'  said  Rountree. — Labor,  Jan.  27,  1945. 

TOTAL  U.  S.  WAR  COST  IS  $244,500,000,000 

WASHINGTON.—  (AP)—  War  expenditures  in  1944  totaled 
$91,174,000,000,  an  increase  of  7.1  per  cent  over  1943,  the  War 
Production  Board  reported  today.  This  raised  war  expendi- 
tures since  July  1,  1940  to  $244,500,000,000. 

Expenditures  totaled  $7,835,000,000  in  December,  an  in- 
crease of  $740,000,000  over  November,  which  was  the  year's 
low  spending  month. 

MAP  MAKER 

The  "Odograph,"  a  new  United  States  Army  device  now 
installed  in  jeeps,  automatically  makes  a  road  map  of  the 
course  traveled  by  the  car  on  a  reconnaissance  trip.  On  any 
predetermined  scale  ranging  from  one  to  20,000  and  one  to 
500,000,  the  device  plots  the  exact  distance  traveled  in  all 
directions,  including  small  curves. — Seattle  Times. 

SALT  LAKE  DESTROYS  VITAL  WASTEPAPER 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— (AP). -^Several  hundred  pounds  of 
paper — vitally  needed  as  "scrap" — was  burned  yesterday  be- 
cause Utah  law  required  it. 

Deputy  City  Recorder  Frank  A.  Shields  burned  the  bal- 
lots that  were  voted  in  the  1943  municipal  election.  State 
law  specifies  that  the  ballots  must  be  retained  one  year, 
then  burned.  Attorney-General  Grover  A.  Giles  said  it 
would  be  illegal  to  turn  over  the  old  ballots  for  wastepaper 
salvage. 
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Sweets  --  Limited 


The  tentacles  of  fascism  fasten  upon  our  economy  at  home  even 
as  we  lose  our  young  manhood  fighting  it  abroad. 


APPARENTLY  the  idea  of  continued  rationing 
of  sugar  in  peacetime  is  being  very  carefully 
planted  in  the  public  mind.     Mark  Osborne, 
writing  in  Progress  Guide,  says  newspapers  warn: 
Fear  Sugar  Rationing  to  Last  into  1946 
.  .  .    Major  Effort  Needed  to  Increase  Pro- 
duction in  U.S.A.  or  Sugar  Rationing  for  In- 
dustrial Users  and  Consumers  Will  Continue 
Postwar 
According  to  Mr.  Osborne,  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, OWI  and  OPA  officials  are  currently  issu- 
ing statements,  summed  up  like  this: 

Adeguate  supplies  are  available  for  all 
essential  needs  but  no  increase  in  house- 
hold allotments  appears  possible  for  some 
time.  Rationing  restrictions  cannot  be  re- 
moved for  AT  LEAST  TWO  YEARS.  (WFA 
Report  No.  557,  Aug.  '44.) 
Another  government  official  said: 

Cuba  this  year  will  produce  one  of  the 
largest  crops  in  its  history,  yet  this  increase 
will  be  offset  by  out  own  low  beet  sugar 
acreage.      Working    inventories   are   being 
used  up,  military  and  Lend-lease  reguire- 
ments  increased,  additional  tonnage  is  pro- 
cessed in    the  manufacture  of   war-needed 
alcohol — all  of  which   make  rationing  of 
sugar  inevitable  in  PEACETIME  years. 
Average  American  percapita  consumption  of 
sugar  before   the   war   was    104   pounds   annually. 
Chester   Bowles,    OPA   Administrator,    recently   re- 
ported that  today  'Civilian  allocation  is  based  on  a 
guota  of  73  pounds  per  person  during   1944 — less 
than  the  79  pounds  he  had  last  year.'     But  sugar 
stockholders  are  making  money.   Common  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  of  four  U.  S.  sugar  companies  show 
an  average  advance  since  a  year  ago  of  39  percent. 
Puerto  Rico  corporations'  stocks  are  up  52  percent 
and  Cuban  stocks  show  an  average  gain  of  77  per- 
cent.    The  whole  group  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change rose  33  percent. 
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Warehouses  are  jammed  with  sugar  and  sup- 
plies are  better  than  a  year  ago,  but  rationing  con- 
tinues with  no  sign  of  a  let-up.  Mrs.  American 
Housewife  accepts  the  rationing  stoically,  never 
guestioning  the  reasons  behind  it.  Conditioned  by 
constant  propaganda,  she  assumes  that  it  is  help- 
ing the  war  effort  and  therefore  is  really  necessary. 
She  does  not  stop  to  ask  why  or  wherefore,  or  who 
is  profiting  by  the  restrictions. 


Government  curbs  on  crop  production  are  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  in  1945 — a  practical  certainty  in 
1946.  War  Food  Administration  officials  don't  like 
to  acknowledge  this  prospect  now.  After  election, 
they'll  be  planting  the  idea  all  around — unless  the 
Republicans  should  win.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  WFA 
officials  are  letting-  the  idea  leak  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farm  and  labor  vote  that  total  production 
will  be  maintained  at  1944  levels  with  only  minor 
shifts  in  individual  commodities.  They  are  not  com- 
mitting pre-election  suicide  by  threatening  farmers 
with  reduced  income  or  labor  with  a  reduced  food 
supply. —  (Business  Week,  Oct.  14,  1944.) 


Federal  control  measures  are  definitely  restrict- 
ive, in  spite  of  home  needs,  a  world-wide  shortage, 
and  a  tremendous  potential  demand  as  the  coun- 
tries dominated  by  the  Axis  are  redeemed.  Says 
Mr.  Osborne: 

The  Florida  situation  is  typical.  In  1939 
one  of  the  largest  domestic  growers,  who 
operated  twelve  plantations  in  the  Ever- 
glades, was  ordered  to  destroy  acreage  of 
precious  cane.  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  Florida  sugar  production  was  limited 
to  one  percent  of  the  total  amount  used  in 
the  United  States.  The  restriction  was  modi- 
tied  AFTER  Pearl  Harbor  but  the  producers, 
suddenly  called  to  step  up  their  output, 
found  that  machinery  and  other  materials 
needed  for  expansion  were  not  available. 
Today  they  are  trying  to  overcome  the  lack 
in  facilities  by  new  research  and  greater  ef- 
ficiency. 
Three   years   ago   thousands   of   acres  of   sugar 
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beets  in  California  were  ordered  destroyed.  They 
were  plowed  under  after  they  were  well  up  and 
when  many  of  them  had  been  thinned — a  most  ex- 
pensive process. 

Reports  are  conflicting  on  the  1945  acreage  al- 
lotments. Osborne  states  that  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  WFA  officials  are  proposing  that 
sugar  beet  production  for  1945  be  held  to  the  1944 
acreage,  namely  660,000  acres,  as  against  a  quota 
of  1,050,000  for  1943,  and  the  lowest  since  1922.  The 
Bakers'  Helper  for  Dec.  2  says:  Domestic  beet  sugar 
acreage  quotas  have  been  increased  by  50  per- 
cent for  1945,  but  this  crop  will  not  be  harvested 
before  October,  and  the  increased  supply  hardly 
will  hit  the  market  before  December.  Meanwhile 
off-shore  sugar  supplies  will  not  be  increased,  if 
indeed  they  hold  to  the  1944  level. 

Either  way,  it  is  still  restrictive,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  the  National  Beet  Growers'  Association. 
Few  foods  are  more  important  than  sugar,  and  its 
by-products  are  used  extensively  to  feed  dairy 
herds  and  other  livestock.  Cattle  can  be  fattened 
most  economically  on  beet  pulp.  Sheep  are  fed  by 
the  thousands  on  the  beet  tops,  thus  both  clearing 
and  fertilizing  the  land.  Full  acreage  plantings 
could  produce  sufficient  by-product  feed  to  yield 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  meat  and  milk 
annually.  And  the  growers  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  plant  beets  if  the  restrictions  are  removed.  Said 
the  National  Beet  Growers'  Association  in  1943: 

The  area  represented  by  the  decreased 
acreage — curtailed  by  federal  government 
regulation — could  have  produced  the  egual 
of  sugar  ration  for  25,000,000  people. 

GROWERS'  FEARS  JUSTIFIED 

Fears  of  the  growers  seem  to  have  some  ground 
in  the  fact  that  the  Government  exercises  complete 
control  over  all  phases  of  the  industry,  from  grow- 
ing to  refining  and  distribution,  and  also  shipping 
and  imports. 

Howard  Negle,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Idaho 
Beet  Growers,  was  told  in  Washington  that  'acre- 
age was  curtailed  by  government  regulations  be- 
cause the  sugar  beet  industry  was  too  expensive. 
Sugar  can  be  handled  more  economically  by  island 
possessions.'  Naturally  this  would  be  so,  because 
of  the  cheaper  labor  employed.  And  while  today's 
annual  supply  of  sugar  is  worth  approximately  135 
millions  more   than  it   was  six  years   ago  this  in- 
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crease  has  not  been  reflected  in  the  wages  of  the 
laborers  in  the  cane  fields.     Wages  of  plantation 
workers  were  increased  only  3  percent  during  1943. 
Mark  Osborne  states  in  conclusion: 

Many  of  the  great  sugar  plantations  out- 
side of  the  United  States  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  absentee  landlords  and  financiers 
whose  interest  is  in  profits.  With  production 
regulated  to  a  'scarcity,'  these  sugar  barons 
are  assured  of  a  steady  market — wifhouf 
sales  effort  or  advertising  expense.  Their 
loans  to  growers  and  dependent  processors 
cannot  go  wrong  in  face  of  fixed  guotas  and 
prices. 

A  million-dollar-lobby,  representing  t  h  e 
sugar  barons,  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Wash- 
ington during  1942 — at  the  time  Defense 
Supplies,  Inc.  purchased  the  entire  Cuban 
sugar  crop  at  a  very  high  price. 

Already,  and  in  order  to  maintain  present 
prices  and  markets  in  the  postwar  era,  an- 
other lobby  is  again  at  work.  Their  plan  is 
an  'international  sugar  commission,'  which 
will  SUPERVISE  production  and  maintain 
ADEQUATE  and  DEPENDABLE  (meaning 
profitable)  markets. 

This  present  effort  clearly  smacks  of  an 
international  cartel,  a  world  monopoly,  to 
be  dominated  by  an  inner  circle  of  finan- 
ciers. It  is  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  to 
establish  a  world-wide  sugar  control  that 
will  keep  sugar  growers  in  political  and  fi- 
nancial indebtedness  to  the  central  govern- 
ment— and  to  the  sugar  barons. 

America,  in  prewar  years,  paid  the  price 
exacted  by  other  cartels — in  rubber,  tin  and 
magnesium.  This  war  should  prove— if 
nothing  else — that  the  United  States  need 
no  longer  be  ground  under  the  heel  of  inter- 
national monopolies,  even  if  we  do  claim  to 
control  them. 

A  fixed-price  and  guota  economy — includ- 
ing postwar  rationing  of  any  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life — is  NOT  one  of  the  objectives  for 
which  we  are  now  spending  our  blood  and 
wealth. 
Thus,  inexorably,  the  tentacles  of  fascism  fasten 
upon  our  economy  here  at  home  even  as  we  lose 
our   young   manhood   fighting  it  abroad.      For   the 
purpose  of  this  control  is  to  maintain,  not  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  but  its  price. 
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This  country  has  many  sections  where  the  fin- 
est of  sugar  beets  can  be  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. Growing  beets  used  to  reguire  expensive 
hand  labor  for  thinning  and  hoeing  the  young 
plants  and  later  for  topping  and  loading.  Thinning 
has  been  almost  eliminated  by  the  new  method  of 
separating  the  seeds  so  they  drop  singly  instead  of 
in  threes  in  the  rough  pods  in  which  they  grow. 
The  topping  and  loading  could  soon  be  fully  mech- 
anized by  putting  the  new  beet  harvester  into  pro- 
duction.* Our  southern  states  could  of  course  pro- 
duce cane  sugar  abundantly  if  freed  from  restric- 
tions, and  given  full  use  of  the  new  cane  harvest- 
ers. So  the  physical  factors  in  no  way  interfere 
with  our  enjoyment  of  an  unlimited  abundance  of 
sugar.  It  is  only  price  considerations  which  limit 
our  supply. 

Limiting  sugar  undoubtedly  limits  our  war  effort 
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also,  and  anything  which  limits  it  unnecessarily 
certainly  constitutes  sabotage.  Sugar  is  being  used 
to  make  alcohol  for  the  munition  plants.  This  is 
sheer,  deliberate  waste,  for  all  the  alcohol  we  need 
could  be  made  from  the  accumulated  mountains  of 
sawdust  now  going  to  waste.** 

Control  of  sugar  is  very  easy  because  both  its 
production  and  its  refinement  must  of  necessity  be 
done  on  a  great  scale  and  the  operators  are  in  a 
position  to  manipulate  conditions  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. Only  an  over-all  national  control  with 
scientific  distribution  by  the  Government  under  To- 
tal Conscription  can  overcome  these  abuses  and 
this  sabotaging  of  the  common  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  North  America. 

If,  before  the  war,  without  the  benefit  of  newer 
methods,  we  were  able  to  have  104  pounds  of  sugar 
per  capita  annually,  then  there  is  certainly  no  valid 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  even  more  when 
the  war  is  over.  There  will  be  those  who  will  gues- 
tion  the  availability  of  manpower  for  sugar  produc- 
tion; but  Technocracy  has  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  Total  Conscription  would  free  for  the  war  effort 
manpower  now  used  in  nonessential  occupations, 
such  as  financial  operations,  the  making  and  dis- 
tribution of  unnecessary  luxury  items,  the  duplica- 
tion of  services,  litigation,  etc.  This  together  with 
greater  mechanization  would  solve  the  manpower 
problem  and  bring  about  an  eguitable  distribution 
of  necessities.  We  can  produce  abundantly:  our 
big  problem  is  the  distribution  of  that  abundance. 

It  does  no  good  merely  to  fuss  and  fume  over  the 
situation.  The  only  way  to  overcome  it  and  to  safe- 
guard our  boasted  high  standard  of  living  is  to  OR- 
GANIZE, NOW,  to  DEMAND  TOTAL  CONSCRIP- 
TION of  the  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
of  the  nation,  with  national  service  from  all  and 
profits  to  none. 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 
*  See  NWT,  No.  101. 

**  See  NWT  for  September  1944. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  a  1 1  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


UNITED'?' STATES 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
cans  are  in  the  same  boat.       There  is  not  going  to 
be  much  satisfaction  in  gloating  at  another's  dis- 
comfiture when  the  gloaters  are  in  the  same  predic- 
ament. 

Technocracy  Inc.  at  the  outset  of  this  war  warned 
America,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  of  the  dark  days 
to  come  if  Price  System  practices  were  continued. 
The  failure  of  America  to  throw  its  full  weight  into 
the  war  is  readily  admitted:  its  preparation  for  the 
peace  most  surely  is  not  of  this  world. 

Only  the  adoption  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  can  hasten  the 
peace  and  assure  unity  when  that  day  arrives. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


"There  are  those  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  in- 
sert an  ad  in  the  paper  and  have  25  or  30  appli- 
cants for  the  job,"  he  (Vice  Pres.  Wallace)  said.  "We 
have  to  chooce  between  full  employment  at  high 
wages,  and  abundant  cheap  labor  and  a  lot  of  folks 
going  without.  The  folks  who  want  a  soft  labor 
market  are  the  ones  who  feel  that  labor  is  getting 
a  little  uppity.  They  would  like  to  feel  superior  to 
labor  once  more.  However,  the  bulk  of  business  men 
do  not  profit  but  run  the  danger  of  industrial  bank- 
ruptcy when  labor  payrolls  go  down." 

(Federation  News,  Oct.  7,  1944.) 


TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seat- 
tle 1,  Wash.  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.;  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50 
for  12  issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

Greaf  Lakes  Technocrat,  306  West  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for 
12  issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   In  Canada,  $2.75  for  12  issues. 

Technocratic  America,  R.R.  2,  Box  110,  Fonta- 
na,  Calif.,  mimeo.;  5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
for  12  issues. 

Technocracy  Digest,  625  West  Pender  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  15  cents  a  copy.    No  subscriptions. 
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TECHNOCRACY,  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  organ- 
ization of  American  citizens,  until  1930  the  Technical  Alliance 
of  North  America,  a  research  organization  founded  in  New  York 
City  in  1920  by  engineers,  scientists  and  economists.  In  1933,  the 
Technocracy  group  became  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  its  later  growth  as  a  nation-wide  membership  fol- 
lowed. 

The  social  analysis  of  Technocracy  is  founded  on  what  is  de- 
scribed as  'a  new  technique  of  mensuration,'  first  devised  and  applied 
to  the  physical  operation  of  a  geographical  area  by  Howard  Scott. 
This  technique  of  social  analysis  and  operations  is  described  as  an 
engineering  or  technological  method  as  contrasted  to  the  political, 
economic,  or  social  methods  of  the  politician,  business  man,  or  hu- 
manitarian. Technocracy  is  not  a  moral  political  philosophy  but  is 
the  statistical  mechanics  of  area  operation. 

The  activities  of  Technocracy  are  of  an  educational  nature;  the 
organization  conducts  study  classes  among  its  members.  Magazines 
and  pamphlets  are  published  and  public  lectures  are  delivered. 

— Funk  and  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Encyclopedia, 
1944  edition. 

Technocracy,  science  applied  to  a  form  of  government  adminis- 
tration or  social  order,  based  on  economic  principles  established  by 
technical  experts,  for  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  a  nonprice  basis. 

— New  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary,  1941. 

'—''WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  ONE  MUST 
FAIRLY  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  WHICH  IS  IN  COMPLETE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ACCORD  WITH  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH 
WE  LIVE."—' 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
1939-1940-1941    editions. 
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'NINETY -ONE    MEN    DEAD    TODAY' 


NINETY-ONE  dead  today; 
ninety-one  young  men  from 
the  State  of  Washington, 
and  as  many  more  proportion- 
ately from  all  the  other  states.  The 
Price  of  Peace?  No!  Peace  can- 
not be  bought  that  way.  Armis- 
tice, yes;  time  out  to  prepare  for 
another  war  a  few  years  hence. 
For  war  is  the  logical,  ultimate 
result  of  Price  System  operation, 
and  as  long  as  the  Price  System 
lasts  anywhere  men  will  fight  men 
and  nation  will  fight  nation  to 
gain  the  differential  advantages 
which  are  the  end  and  aim  of 
war. 

As  long  as  profits  can  be  made 
through  the  wanton  destruction 
of  war,  just  so  long  will  wars  be 
fomented  and  fought.  As  long  as 
profits  can  be  bought  with  the 
blood  of  young  men  given  in  bat- 
tle, just  so  long  will  young  men 
be  offered  up  as  sacrifices  in  the 
name  of  some  slogan  designed  to 
lull  their  parents  into  unquestion- 
ing acquiescence. 

Ninety-one  dead  today — ninety- 
one  young  men.  How  many  to- 
morrow and  other  tomorrows? 
Is  your  son  out  there  now,  primed 
and  ready  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  the  Price  System?  If  so, 
whaf  are  you  doing  about  it?  Are 
you  looking  into  the  causes  and 
the  probable  results  of  what  is 
taking  place?  Or  have  you  'pa- 
triotically' accepted  all  of  the 
Price  System  propaganda  that 
has  been  befouling  our  paper 
supply — propaganda  paid  for  in 
large  part  by  the  twenty  million 
dollar  slush  fund  provided  by  big 
business  interests  which  are  reap- 
ing billions  from  the  production 
of  the  sinews  of  war?  Have  you 
accepted   unquestioning ly   the 


No  longer  isolated  and  occasional  names  on  a  casualty  list,  but 
neighbors  now;  brothers,  sons,  husbands,  fathers,  nephews,  uncles 
and  cousins. 

Ninety-one  dead:  each  called  inevitably  and  indiscriminately; 
each  classified  categorically  and  alphabetically;  each  come  home  to 
some  heart  in  the  wordage  of  war  as  one  day's  price  that  this  state 

pays  toward  peace 

—Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Feb.  13. 


word  of  private  enterprise  that  it 
is  doing  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  end  this  terrible  holo- 
caust? 

Ninety-one  dead  t  o  d  a  y — and 
your  son  or  brother  or  sweetheart 
out  there,  or  on  the  way.  Have 
you  ever  seen  or  heard  the  words 
'TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION?'  If  so, 
did  you  question  what  they  might 
mean  to  you?  Have  you  ever 
heard  rumors  of  a  wonderful  Fly- 
ing Wing  whose  designers  say 
they  can  prove  that  its  adoption 
would  even  now  shorten  the  war 
— that  had  it  been  adopted  and 
built  when  its  specifications  were 
first  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  the  war  would 
have  been  over  years  ago  and 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  American 
lives? 

If  you  have  heard  of  these 
things,  what  have  you  done  about 
it?  Have  you  investigated  them 
at  all?  Have  you  tried  to  learn 
more  about  them  and  what  they 
could  mean  to  you,  or  about  the 
Organization  that  has  been  pro- 
claiming them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, and  working  against  great 
odds  to  establish  them,  for  years 
past? 

Or  have  you  ignored  these 
things  and  gone  serenely  on  your 
way,  perhaps  getting  a  good  job 
making  the  materials  of  war,  and 
taking  for  granted  that   all   was 


well  as  long  as  you  could  make 
good  wages?  Have  you  swal- 
lowed all  the  propaganda  that  is 
being  disseminated  by  the  mani- 
pulators of  the  Price  System,  who 
are  making  the  greatest  profits 
in  all  history? 

Everyone  knows  about  the  tre- 
mendous profits  of  this  war. 
What  few  realize  is  that  the  war 
is  a  final  struggle  to  maintain  the 
Price  System  itself  and  to  freeze 
social  change;  that  present  trends 
are  thus  leading  us  to  the  estab- 
lishment here  at  home  of  the  very 
conditions  we  are  fighting  abroad 
— to  fascism. 

Technocracy  challenges  you  to 
investigate  its  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription,  not  of  men 
alone,  but  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money,  with  National 
Service  from  All,  and  Profits  to 
None.  This  is  what  you  can  do: 
investigate,  learn  all  you  can 
about  the  Organization  and  its 
program,  and  then  join  to  help 
bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
wherein  every  citizen  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  your 
son,  and  the  entire  resources  of 
the  nation  will  be  completely  mo- 
bilized against  fascism  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Ninety-one  dead  toda y — and 
your  boy,  or  your  husband — 
your  brother,  or  your  sweet- 
heart.— 

Wake  up!  Organize,  NOW, 
and  Demand  Total  Conscription! 
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A  Veteran  Sees  America 


The  very  foundation  of  that  which  we  are  fighting  to  defeat  and  wipe 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  is  creeping  in  the  back  door  of  my  America. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
spending  over  25  months  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific  Ocean  areas.  During  that 
time  I  have  participated  in  15  beach  head  land- 
ings, 78  secondary  troop  landings  into  enemy  oc- 
cupied territory,  plus  numerous  trips  of  convoy 
and  antisubmarine  screening.  I  have  seen  battle 
many  times.  Our  ship  has  been  under  attack  of 
enemy  dive  bombers  and  torpedo  bombers.  We 
have  had  contacts  with  enemy  submarines  and 
have  managed  to  escape  their  deadly  torpedoes. 
We  have  been  shelled  by  enemy  shore  batteries 
ranging  from  small  automatic  weapons  to  six 
inch  projectiles.  Each  time  the  gods  smiled  upon 
us,  for  our  ship  was  never  damaged  and  with 
slight  exception  our  crew  managed  to  come  out 
of  it  all  without  injury  or  death.  I  realize  more 
now  than  at  any  time  before  how  truly  lucky  we 
all  were. 

Many  of  our  buddies  on  other  ships  were  not 
so  lucky  as  us,  however.  For  I  have  seen  Amer- 
ican ships  sunk  and  damaged  by  enemy  activity. 
I  have  seen  men  die.  I  have  heard  their  screams 
of  pain  and  terror.  I  have  seen  men  burning 
alive  in  flaming  oil  from  a  sunken  vessel.  I  have 
seen  American  boys  decapitated,  limbless,  blind, 
horribly  burnt,  and  suffering  from  shrapnel  and 
gunshot  wounds  of  all  descriptions.  I  have  seen 
men  become  mentally  deranged  and  neurotic  un- 
der the  pressure  and  effects  of  battle.  I  have 
seen  men  stricken  with  the  dreaded  malaria  fe- 
ver, elephantitis,  typhus  fever,  yaws,  and  various 
types  of  tropical  fungus  infections.     Yes,  I  have 


truly  seen  a  few  of  the  horrors  of  this  war,  and  I 
have  wondered,  oh  so  many  times,  WHY? 

After  seeing  all  this  my  return  to  the  United 
States  was  somewhat  disheartening,  for  I  saw 
America  at  war  with  thousands  of  civilians  wor- 
rying about  cigarette  and  liguor  shortages, 
grumbling  about  food  shortages,  and  greedy — 
greedy  for  higher  wages,  higher  prices,  more 
rent,  more  rackets,  more  profits.  Although  the 
war  was  their  war,  it  was  a  long  way  away. 
They  were  existing  in  a  new  world  of  pseudo- 
prosperity  with  the  thoughts  of  the  boys  over 
there,  and  the  hell  they  are  going  through,  as 
secondary. 

More  disheartening  than  that  are  my 
thoughts  of  America  herself — America  with  her 
vast  potentialities,— with  her  mighty  technology 
and  resources  inhibited  by  motives  of  price  and 
profit.  I  see  wastes  of  men  and  materials,  du- 
plications of  effort,  labor  disputes,  shortages, 
blackmarkets,  racketeering,  business-as-usual.  I 
see  all  this  even  though  America  is  faced  with  a 
Total  War — a  war  against  the  combined  fascist 
powers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  see  American  boys  fighting  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  defeat  fascism;  yet  even  today  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  conscript  labor  at  a 
frozen  wage  to  work  for  private  enterprise,  which 
will  continue  to  make  vast  profits.  Thus  the  very 
foundation  of  that  which  we  are  fighting  to  de- 
feat and  wipe  from  the  face  of  the  earth  is  creep- 
ing in  the  back  door  of  my  America. 

But  through  the  darkness  of  this  scene  I  see  a 
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light — a  beacon  showing  America  the  way  to  total 
victory  and  a  victorious  peace.  I  see  the  blueprints 
for  an  overall  design  and  that  design  is  in  Total 
Conscription — conscription  of  all  the  effectives,  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65,  to  per- 
form national  service,  military  and  civilian,  on  the 
same  basis  of  pay  as  those  of  the  present  armed 
forces,  with  the  same  allowances  for  their  depend- 
ents and  with  the  same  standards  of  food,  clothing, 
housing,  and  medical  aid  as  those  of  the  armed 
forces;  conscription  of  machines,  including  all  the 
physical  facilities  and  eguipment  of  all  manufac- 
turing industries,  transportation,  communication, 
public  utilities,  oil  and  refining  industries,  mines, 
etc.;  conscription  of  materiel,  including  all  the  ap- 


paratus and  supplies  necessary  to  produce  for  to- 
tal victory;  conscription  of  money,  including  all  na- 
tional corporate  wealth  and  its  attendant  institu- 
tions, plus  the  suspension  of  all  dividends,  profits, 
rents,  dues  and  taxes  and  a  moratorium  on  all  debts 
and  litigation.  And  thus  I  see,  through  Total  Con- 
scription, national  service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none  for  the  duration  of  the  war  .and  six  months 
thereafter.  Then  and  only  then  will  each  American 
be  on  an  equal  basis  and  have  an  equal  opportun- 
ity to  work,  fight,  produce,  and  operate  the  vast 
technology  of  this  Continent  and  insure  a  speedy 
victory  for  America. 

—Ronald  C.  Stephens,  Ph.  M.  J/c,  U.S.  Navy. 


Change 


We  have  built  more  schools  and  churches  than  any  nation  before  us; 
and  also  turned  out  more  illiterates,  juvenile  delinquents  and  criminals 
than  any  comparable  culture  in  modern  history. 


WITHIN  the  past  70  centuries  of  man's  history, 
human  beings  have  organized  themselves 
to  conduct  many  and  varied  conflicts,  either 
against  the  natural  forces  of  their  environment  or 
against  human  enemies.  Mankind  has  been  en- 
gaged in  war-like  conflicts  almost  continuously  in 
this  long  historic  stretch. 

Since  1600  B.C.  down  to  today  the  world  has  en- 
joyed, as  a  whole,  less  than  350  years  of  peace. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  3,500  years  have  witnessed 
no  warfare  on  this  earth  of  ours.  Through  these  70 
centuries  human  beings  have  died  in  conflict  with 
other  human  beings  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
ranks  of  mankind  have  been  decimated  by  floods, 
famine  and  disease,  with  and  without  the  combat 
of  warfare. 

There  have  been  many  kinds  of  war,  from  sim- 
ple tribal  raids,  and  forced  migration  of  peoples  in- 
truding into  other  lands,  to  those  of  trained  armies 
of  city,  state,  kingdom,  and  country,  seeking  to 
dominate  a  greater  area  than  the  homeland.  There 
have  been  wars  of  conquest  and  expansion,  relig- 
ious wars,  and  one  World  War,  and  today  the 


world  is  involved  in  the  first  Total  War  in  history. 
The  wars  of  all  of  yesterday's  7,000  years  were 
fought  for  a  myriad  of  causes  which  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  having  been  for  God,  greed  and 
gold. 

The  war  of  1914-1918  marked  the  last  war  of  the 
old  epoch.  The  political  states  could  not  have 
fought  a  Total  War,  a  war  involving  the  entire  per- 
sonnel and  resources  of  nations,  prior  to  the  wide- 
spread introduction  of  technology  in  the  internal 
operation  of  their  respective  economies.  The  inter- 
nal economies  of  yesterday's  political  states  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict  were  almost  identical  in 
their  methods  of  producing  physical  wealth.  Prior 
to  the  advent  of  machinery  the  speed  of  advancing 
armies  was  that  of  marching  men,  most  of  their 
equipment  being  carried  on  their  backs.  Their  sup- 
plies were  transported  by  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

The  armies  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  through  lack 
of  adequate  transportation  and  the  scorched  earth 
policy  of  the  retreating  Russians,  went  down  in  de- 
feat in  the  winter  of  1812,  starved  for  want  of  food 
and  frozen  to  death  in  the  long  march  to  Moscow. 
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Again,  the  vast  armies  of  Czar  Nicholas  in  World 
War  I,  were  quickly  dispatched  by  the  German 
Army  and  its  superior  equipment. 

The  Russia  of  1914  was  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  technology.  In  comparison,  Germany  was  a 
highly  industrialized  nation.  Thirty  years  later  we 
find  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  enabled  to  equip 
and  maintain  a  huge  army  because  her  mines, 
mills  and  factories,  her  power  plants,  skilled  work- 
ers and  technicians  ensure  a  never-ending  supply 
of  war  materiel.  This  array  of  strength  and  power 
is  due  entirely  to  the  CHANGE  that  has  come  to  a 
backward,  superstitious  peasantry  through  the  So- 
viet education  program  that  has  resulted  in  a  scien- 
tifically minded  unity  and  cohesion  of  people,  re- 
sources, and  technology. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY 

What  we  are  pointing  out  here  is,  that  as  long 
as  the  political  economies  of  yesterday  were  iden- 
tical their  armies  were  on  a  more  or  less  equal  foot- 
ing and  evenly  matched;  but  as  soon  as  one  poli- 
tical economy  changed  from  a  hand-tool  agrarian 
one  to  become  an  industrial  economy  using  tech- 
nology and  extraneous  energy  in  the  production  of 
physical  wealth  (as  was  the  case  of  Germany),  and 
when  that  economy  waged  war  on  a  backward  po- 
litical state  as  was  Russia  under  the  Czars,  regard- 
less of  the  numbers  of  men  involved,  that  political 
economy  without  technology  was  doomed  to  defeat. 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  advent  of  the  first 
white  child  born  on  this  Continent  the  first  U.  S.  cen- 
sus was  taken.  The  population  had  increased  to  four 
millions  but  the  means  whereby  men  lived  were 
practically  the  same  in  1790  as  they  had  been  in 
1587.  Theirs  was  the  handicraft-agrarian  system 
of  human  toil  and  natural  scarcity.  James  Watts' 
double-acting  engine  was  invented  in  1782.  In  that 
same  year  America  had  obtained  its  independence 
from  England  by  treaty.  Then  our  forefathers  pro- 
ceeded to  'go  to  town.'  During  the  next  162  years 
we,  the  American  people,  have  explored  and  settled 
an  entire  continent  and  plundered  a  large  part  of 
its  natural  resources.  We  have  increased  its  popu- 
lation to  200  million  people.  We  have  built  more 
schools  and  churches  than  any  nation  before  us; 
and  also  turned  out  more  illiterates,  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  criminals  than  any  comparable  culture 
in  modern  history.  In  alcoholism  and  suicides  we 
rate  favorably  with  the  best  civilized  countries,  and 
in  divorces  and  murders  we  are  tops. 


Our  record  is  marked  by  the  monuments  of 
many  spectacular  achievements  in  commerce,  war 
and  technology.  The  order  of  mention  cited  here — 
commerce,  war,  and  technology — is  exactly  the  or- 
der of  preference  in  which  we  have  extolled  these 
achievements,  written  them  into  our  history  books, 
and  preached  them  to  rising  generations.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  shrewd  Yankee  trader  is  one  of  our 
boasted  concepts.  Our  heroic  feats  on  the  field  of 
battle  come  second.  But  you  must  search  deeply 
into  the  reference  sources  to  find  adequate  mention 
of  America's  scientists,  technologists  and  engineers, 
although  we  have  built  up  an  industrial  structure 
with  the  finest  array  of  technological  equipment  on 
earth. 

North  America  has  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  graduate  engineers,  and  by  far  the  largest 
body  of  scientists,  technicians  and  skilled  personnel 
on  earth.  This,  along  with  our  remaining  non- 
recurrent and  our  replaceable  recurrent  resources, 
constitutes  real  wealth  in  America.  This  is  what 
makes  America  great.  The  coalition  of  American 
resources,  technology,  science  and  skill  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  wage  war  on  a  scale  unprece- 
dented in  history.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  con- 
trols of  that  coalition  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  of  an  international  cartel  sys- 
tem of  exploitation.  Technocracy's  Victory  Program 
of  Total  Conscription  would  immediately  nullify 
this  fascist  menace  and  the  control  would  pass  into 
the  skilled  hands  of  those  scientists  who  discovered 
and  invented,  the  graduate  engineers  who  de- 
signed, and  the  technicians  and  workers  who  oper- 
ate America's  mechanism.  These  would  then  be 
concerned  only  with  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods  and  services.  The  bankers  and  private 
enterprisers  are  concerned  only  with  how  much 
profit  can  be  realized.  How  many  industrial  firms 
in  America  have  produced  for  the  war  effort  and 
sold  to  the  government  AT  COST? 

YESTERDAY'S   WEAPONS 

American  technology  can  produce  the  weapons 
of  tomorrow  for  the  war  of  today.  Instead  we 
choose  to  fight  the  battles  of  today  with  yesterday's 
weapons.  We  must  win  the  battles  of  tomorrow 
with  tomorrow's  weapons.  Technocracy's  engineers 
have  designed  such  a  weapon,  the  blue-print  and 
specifications  of  which  were  made  available  to  the 
Government  before  Pearl  Harbor.  This  aerial  mon- 
ster is  a  Flying  Wing  super-bomber  with  a  range  of 
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12,000  miles  and  a  wing-spread  of  330  feet,  carry- 
ing a  load  of  50  tons  of  bombs  at  a  speed  of  over 
300  M.P.H.  Only  America  can  build  this  huge 
bomber  by  mass  production  and  with  it  America 
will  achieve  the  offensive  that  will  make  her  su- 
preme. But  the  history  of  the  airplane  differs  little 
from  the  course  of  progress  in  any  other  field  of 
endeavor.  From  the  very  birth  of  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers' first  plane  at  Kitty  Hawk  opposition  has  met  its 
every  step. 

During  World  War  I  the  Heavy  Industry  and  Ar- 
maments Trust  of  Zaharoff  was  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  airplane  from  being  developed.  It  was 
quickly  realized  by  Krupp,  Skoda,  Creusot,  Arm- 
strong Vickers  and  others,  that  death  and  destruc- 
tion would  rain  from  the  skies  and  quickly  put  an 
end  to  the  war  and  their  profits.  Our  own  General 
'Billy'  Mitchell  was  ridiculed  and  court-martialed 
because  he  dared  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  the 
change  that  had  come  to  modern  methods  of  wag- 
ing war. 

That  is  why  the  airplane  has  always  been  held 
in  check.  Today  the  aircraft  industry  is  controlled 
by  the  merchants  of  death,  and  shackled  by  price 
and  profit. 

The  Flying  Wing  Super-Bomber  is  available  to 
the  United  States  Government,  but  to  date  it  is  not 
being  manufactured.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why: 

1.  Our  industrial  plant  is  now  built  and 
equipped  to  produce  obsolescent  types 
of  planes. 

2.  The  profit  that  accrues  from  the  present 
method  is  considerable. 

3.  The  RATE  of  production  is  slow,  thus  in- 
suring indelinte  operation;  also  these 
types  insure  high  rates  of  replacement, 
due  to  casualties  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  good  business. 

4.  The  enormous  number  of  man-hours  re- 
quired in  the  present  out-moded  method 
of  assembly.  This  appeals  to  the  labor 
unions,  whose  chief  interest  is  the  mer- 
chandising of  man-hours. 

5.  The  older  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
class  are  trained  and  established  in  the 
METHOD  of  waging  war.  If  new  meth- 
ods are  introduced  new  military  leaders 
will  be  needed,  so  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  willingly  a  real  air  of- 
fensive. 


6.  An  air  offensive  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed by  Technocracy  Inc.  would  bring 
the  war  on  both  Continents  to  an  abrupt 
end  and  along  with  this  the  necessity  of 
facing  this  Continent's  internal  problem. 
Would  the  politicians  want  that? 

Nowhere  among  the  'old-line  leaders'  has  there 
been  demonstrated  any  real  desire  for  a  more  ef- 
fective strategy  for  waging  this  Total  War:  their 
prestige  and  their  fortunes  are  tied  up  with  the  sta- 
tus quo.  They  do  not  care  to  face  the  problems  of 
social  planning  which  an  effective  strategy  would 
demand,  for  such  planning  would  mean  their  own 
liquidation.  The  only  people  who  would  benefit 
from  a  victorious  air  offensive  are  the  American 
Citizens.    Well,  why  not? 

—G.  Scollick,  11834-12. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

FOR  those  politicians  who  are  continually  leading  Amer- 
ican Producers  and  Labor  astray  by  promising  the  re- 
storation of  foreign  trade,  and  for  those  who  are  still 
looking  to  foreign  trade  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  American 
nation,  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following: 

In  1933  President  Roosevelt  commissioned  George  Peek, 
the  nation's  leading  foreign  trade  expert,  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  America's  foreign  trade  between  the  years  1896  and 
1934,  a  period  of  38  years.  With  the  $50,000  furnished  Mr. 
Peek  he  began  his  survey  and  one  year  later  he  submitted 
it  to  Roosevelt.  No  one  ever  heard  anything  about  it  as 
Peek  concluded  his  report  with  this  statement: 

'Our  foreign  trade  for  the  38  years  between  1896  and  1934 
did  not  bring  us  a  profit,  but  brought  us  instead  a  loss  of 
twenty- two  billion  dollars.' 

So,  dear  reader,  if  we  recover  our  foreign  trade,  as  prom- 
ised by  the  politicians,  we  are  sunk! 


SEATKAIN  ORDER  UPHELD 

THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  an  8-1  decision,  this  week 
reversed  a  District  Court  and  upheld  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  ordering  U.  S. 
railroads  to  interchange  equipment  with  Seatrain  Lines, 
Inc.,  and  in  fixing  rates  of  compensation  for  the  use  of  such 
cars. 

Seatrain  first  came  to  public  attention  in  January,  1929, 
when  the  initial  seatrain,  a  490-foot,  12,000-ton  ship  carry- 
ing 90  fully  loaded  freight  cars  on  four  decks  with  four 
tracks  on  each  deck,  was  put  in  service  between  new  Orle- 
ans and  Havana.  Subsequently,  two  more  vessels  were  built 
with  partial  government  subsidies  ....  and  service  was  ex- 
tended to  New  York. 

The  railroads,  upset  by  the  competition  for  traffic  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Southwest,  tried  to  cut  off  the  car 
supply.  But  ICC  ruled  that  the  railroads  must  interchange 
cars  and  participate  in  joint  rate  schedules  with  Seatrain. 

Railroads  protested  violently,  and  shipping  interests,  fear- 
ing low-cost  competition — no  loading  and  reloading — added 
a  dissent.  In  the  litigation  which  followed,  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict COurt  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  ruled  that  ICC  had  nlo  juris- 
diction over  seatrain  trips  outside  of  TJ.  S.  territorial  waters. 
It  is  this  ruling  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  just  re- 
versed.— Business  Week,  Feb.  3  ,1945. 

See  'A  Concept  For  a  Continent,'  NWT  No.  103.— Ed. 
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This  mantel  clock  has  beauty  and  dignity. 
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Plastic  desk  lamp  with  concealed  light. 


GRACIOUS  LIVING 


P  VEN  during-  this  period  of  alleged  total  war  research 
"■  work  has  been  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  among  big 
manufacturing  concerns  that  they  now  have  plans  laid 
for  the  production  of  many  new  products  as  soon  as  hostili- 
ties cease  and  they  are  given  the  green  light.  Plastics  of 
many  kinds  are  making  possible  entirely  new  types  of  fur- 
niture and  general  house  furnishings,  which  will  all  make 
for  more  gracious  living  in  the  future. 

Quite  revolutionary  in  design  is  the  plastic  base  for  the 
piano  shown  below.  The  table  suggests  an  infinite  variety 
of  such  adaptations  of  plastics,  with  or  without  color.  Above 
is  shown  a  desk  lamp  with  a  concealed  light  which  is  dif- 
fused by  the  cut  surfaces  in  the  plastic.  It  is  claimed  that 
such  lights  are  95  percent  efficient. 

— Photos  by  courtesy  Rohm  and  Haas. 

Below:     A  gracefully  molded  plastic  base  for  a  piano. 
Lower  left:     Plastic  coffee  table. 
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Unemployment  Crisis 


More  machinery  makes  possible  a  higher  standard  of  living  with  more 
leisure  time;  but  we  must  distribute  this  machine-produced  abundance 
to  all  the  citizens  without  price  or  profit. 


AMERICA'S  technology  is  inexorable  in  its  uni- 
directional and  irreversible  trend.   In  the  past 
30  years  our  technological  development  has 
been  greater  than  in  the  previous  2000  years.    The 
average  American  will  say,  'So  what?' 

It  is  this  great  increase  in  the  machine  which 
produces  our  goods  and  services  that  has  raised  our 
standard  of  living  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  Our  technology  is  producing  an 
abundance  and  this  has  been  accomplished  with  a 
small  percentage  of  human  toil.  Under  private  en- 
terprise, if  we  do  not  work  we  do  not  receive  wages 
or  salaries;  consequently  we  do  not  have  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  the  products  of  the  machine. 
When  the  manufacturer  cannot  sell  his  products  he 
closes  his  factory,  causing  more  unemployment. 
This,  then,  is  a  unique  situation,  a  problem  of  how 
to  get  rid  of  an  abundance.  Europe's  problem  is 
how  to  produce  enough  to  feed  her  people.  That  is 
why  we  cannot  borrow  or  use  any  European  plan 
to  solve  America's  problem. 

AN  IMPORTED  SYSTEM 

The  system  under  which  we  operate  is  not  an 
American  system:  our  forefathers  brought  it  with 
them  from  Europe.  It  is  a  European  system  which 
grew  in  a  scarcity  economy  and  will  not  continue 
to  work  in  an  economy  of  abundance.  We  have 
had  over  25  years  of  depressions,  poverty,  malnu- 
trition and  a  lack  of  security  under  both  the  repub- 
lican and  democratic  administrations.  Must  we 
have  chaos  before  we  realize  that  politicians  can- 
not solve  our  technological  problem?  Are  we  Amer- 
icans so  conditioned  and  steeped  in  traditions  that 
we  blindly  continue  to  fight  social  change  instead 
of  progressing  with  it? 

In  1919  America  reached  the  peak  of  employ- 
ment. Slowly,  inexorably,  the  machine  was  in- 
stalled and  began  doing  the  work  formerly  done 
by  human  toil  and  hand  tool  methods.  There  are 
thousands  of  examples  that  show  how  the  machine 
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has  displaced  hand  tool  methods  of  operation.  In 
1904  the  automobile  industry  required  1291  men 
working  one  hour  to  produce  an  automobile.  In 
1936  it  required  only  56  men  working  one  hour.  It 
used  to  take  a  man  with  a  spade  8  days  to  spade 
one  acre  of  ground;  now  one  man  with  a  tractor 
and  disc  plows  can  plow  22  acres  in  one  day.  A 
giant  shovel  with  one  man  at  the  controls  can  move 
30,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  24  hours,  the  work  of 
15,000  men  with  hand  shovels.  When  the  steel  mills 
were  equipped  with  modern  machines  at  a  cost  of 
365  million  dollars,  85,000  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  The  little  truck  tractors  used  in  plants,  ware- 
houses and  docks  have  displaced  thousands  of  men. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  modern  machines  which 
have  increased  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Realize  that  Technocracy  is  not  opposed  to  the 
installation  of  machinery;  quite  the  opposite.  More 
machinery  provides  a  higher  standard  of  living 
with  more  leisure  time.  However,  we  must  distrib- 
ute this  machine-produced  abundance  to  all  the  citi- 
zens without  price  or  profit. 

We  have  had  this  problem  of  unemployment  for 
many  years.  As  more  technological  equipment  was 
installed  production  rose  higher,  with  less  hu- 
man effort  required.  Neither  the  republican  nor 
the  democratic  party  has  solved  this  problem;  both 
parties  have  used  one  palliative  after  another,  such 
as  pump  priming,  WPA,  etc.,  but  not  a  real  solution 
had  been  applied  until  the  war  was  started.  War 
is  a  solution  for  unemployment  as  long  as  it 
continues,  but  wars  always  end.  We  will  find,  to 
our  sorrow,  that  war  is  only  a  temporary  solution. 
Wars  always  create  a  tremendous  increase  in  tech- 
nological development  and  productive  capacity, 
which  only  increases  the  problem  of  unemployment 
after  the  war  is  over. 

Now,  Mr.  Dewey,  with  no  plan  for  the  problem 
himself,  repeated  that  there  were  10  million  unem- 
ployed in  1940  and  that  only  a  war  could  put  men 
to  work  under  the  New  Deal.     Mr.  Dewey  would 
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have  been  correct  had  he  said  that  no  administra- 
tion, whether  republican  or  democratic,  can  fully 
employ  the  American  people  and  still  maintain  the 
system  of  private  enterprise,  except  by  war. 


The  AFL  economists  came  forward  with  a  blue- 
print to  show  that  private  business  should  set  goals 
to  take  over  the  program  of  providing  approximately 
52,000,000  jobs,  leaving  to  the  taxpayers  the  employ- 
ment of  only  5,000,000  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  2,500,000  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, plus  the  care  of  1,000,000  or  less  who  will  al- 
ways be  temporarily  unemployed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  NAM  News,  in  two  re- 
cent issues,  has  tried  to  estimate  where  60,000,000 
postwar  jobs  might  be  found  and  has  come  up  with 
the  finding  that  private  business  can  provide  em- 
ployment for  only  about  22,000,000,  plus  11,000,000  in 
agriculture— a  total  of  33,000,000. 

—  (Peter  Edson,  in  L.  A.  Daily  News,  Jan.  17.) 


America  entered  the  war  in  1941  and  immedi- 
ately went  into  the  greatest  spending  orgy  in  his- 
tory. While  our  American  boys  are  dying  on  the 
battlefronts,  the  American  people  here  at  home  are 
enjoying  prosperity  with  the  greatest  business  boom 
in  history.  Never  before  have  the  people  of  the 
United  States  been  so  fully  employed  and  at  the 
same  time  so  apathetic  as  to  their  future.  All  they 
care  for  or  want  is  more  of  the  same  prosperity. 
Department  store  sales  have  climbed  to  peaks  never 
before  reached.  Race  tracks  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing, in  spite  of  gas  rationing  and  lack  of  trans- 
portation, until  the  recent  ban,  with  parimutuel 
betting  exceeding  3  million  a  day  at  a  single  race 
track.  The  show  business  is  playing  to  full  houses 
which  are  sold  out  weeks  in  advance.  Night  clubs 
are  at  an  all  time  high  and  turning  customers  away 
in  droves.  These  forms  of  amusement  are  merely 
escapisms  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  fear  of 
the  peace  to  come.  Never  before  have  so  many 
Americans  purchased  fur  coats,  diamonds  and  other 
jewelry  or  had  so  much  money  to  spend. 

While  the  war  has  brought  prosperity  to  Amer- 
ica it  has  also  increased  our  technological  equip- 
ment  to  where  it  is  like  a  huge  monster  destroying 
private  enterprise.  Private  enterprise  was  reluctant 
to  change  over  from  peacetime  operation  to  war 
production  without  assured  profits — cost-plus  gravy 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  In  order  to  supply 
the  required  war  materiel  to  our  own  armed  forces 
and  to  our  allies  to  fight  this  total  war,  production 
had  to  be  stepped  up  to  an  unprecedented  level. 
To  accomplish  this  tremendous  feat  the  Government 
was  forced  to  step  in  and  build  new  modern  plants. 
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Since  the  war  began,  25  billion  dollars  has  been 
spent  by  the  Government  in  new  plants — steel,  alu- 
minum, magnesium,  synthetic  rubber  and  ship- 
yards. This  tremendous  increase  in  production 
mechanisms  means  that  we  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  2Vi  times  as  much  as  the  American  people 
have  ever  had  the  purchasing  power  to  buy;  and 
this  has  been  accomplished  with  approximately  12 
million  of  our  youth  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Social  change  has  arrived  in  America.  We  can 
accept  this  great  opportunity  of  abundance  and  se- 
curity or  we  can  ignore  it  and  fight  against  it.  We 
have  two  alternatives,  security  or  disaster. 

As  the  time  draws  nearer  for  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  we  find  both  United  States  and  Canada 
as  unprepared  for  peace  as  these  nations  were  for 
war.  Our  productive  capacity  is  so  great  that  cuts 
in  war  orders  are  already  in  effect.  Cuts  in  war 
orders  means  plants  shutting  down,  plants  shutting 
down  means  unemployment,  and  you  know  what 
unemployment  means. 

NOT  PREPARED  FOR  CHANGE 

We  are  not  prepared  for  the  change  over  from 
wartime  operations  to  peacetime  operations.  Our 
postwar  planners  have  assumed  that  the  change 
would  be  gradual,  but  instead  it  will  be  steeper, 
deeper  and  quicker  than  anticipated.  Automobile 
production  is  a  vital  industry  employing  seven  mil- 
lions within  its  own  plants,  and  even  a  greater  num- 
ber are  directly  dependent  upon  its  continuous  op- 
eration. According  to  Ray  Tucker  of  the  Wash- 
ington News: 

Not  a  single  workable  plan  tor  restora- 
tion of  the  entire  motor  industry  has  been 
put  into  effect.  Top-notch  officials  in  Detroit 
painted  a  black  and  unbelievable  postwar 
picture  for  this  vital  industry.  No  plans 
have  been  made  to  turn  out  a  single  auto- 
mobile or  permit  them  to  make  parts  or  ac- 
cessories. The  plants  of  Packard,  Plymouth, 
General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  present 
a  serious  unemployment  and  transportation 
crisis  after  the  war  .... 

Packard  builds  Rolls  Royce  engines  and 
American  fighting  planes;  they  are  tremen- 
dous pieces  of  machinery  weighing  over 
1500  pounds.  Nearly  all  the  key  plane  parts 
are  brought  together  by  the  assembly  line 
process.  Even  if  you  attempt  to  cut  this 
production  the  usual  machinery  would  only 
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remain  dead  and  unproductive  and  could 
not  be  used  for  producing  automobiles.  Au- 
tomobile leaders  have  stated  that  after  they 
get  the  green  light  to  go  ahead  it  will  take 
from  12  to  18  months  before  they  can  start 
manufacturing.  Factories  must  be  cleared 
of  surplus  installations  and  goods.  Engi- 
neers and  designers  must  be  released,  and 
above  all,  millions  of  dollars  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  for  machine  tools. 
American  business  leaders  are  looking  for 
the  best;  meanwhile  they  are  laying  away 
their  precious  plans  for  reconversion  within 
easy  reach,  not  yet  deciding  on  a  final 
course  of  action. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  private 
enterprise  has  no  plans  for  postwar.  The  politicians 
are  the  ones  who  are  making  plans  and  their  plan- 
ning is  entirely  political,  hoping  to  preserve  private 
enterprise  at  any  cost  by  voting  certain  amounts 
of  money  for  miscellaneous  plans.  For  example, 
San  Francisco  has  voted  250  million  and  Seattle  35 
million  dollars  for  the  extension  of  power  plants, 
paving  of  city  streets,  etc.  Perhaps  we  can  stop 
unemployment  by  having  the  politicians  vote 
against  it! 

PROOF  OF  UTTER  FAILURE 

Before  the  war  our  technological  eguipment  was 
about  half  of  what  it  is  now,  yet  there  were  10  mil- 
lion unemployed  and  20  million  on  relief,  standing 
as  proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  our  political  and  busi- 
ness leadership.  This  same  leadership  failed  to  fi- 
nance this  total  war,  forcing  the  Government  to  do 
it  for  them.  Are  we  Americans  naive  enough  to 
trust  these  leaders  in  the  face  of  repeated  failures? 

When  the  war  has  ended,  our  technological  de- 
velopment also  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 

We  have  had  this  problem  of  unemployment  in 
America  since  the  day  modern  machinery  began 
producing  an  abundance  of  the  things  whereby  we 
live.  Technocracy's  design  for  distribution  is  the 
only  method  whereby  we  can  solve  the  problem. 
Since  we  are  producing  scientifically,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  we  must  scientifically  distribute  this  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  to  all  the  citizens  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  no t,  technology  has  de- 
creed security  and  abundance  for  all  the  people  of 
North  America. 

—A.  D.  Cook,  12247-3. 
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COVER  PICTURE 

Producing  800,000  gallons  a  day,  the  new  Watson  Avia- 
tion Refinery  of  the  Richfield  Oil  Company,  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  can  supply  enough  100- plus  octane  fuel  to  send 
1,000  four-motored  bombers  every  fourth  day  from  China  to 
Japan  and  back  again.  When  the  war  ends  it  is  expected 
that  the  use  of  this  new  gas  will  prove  a  boon  to  peacetime 
air  travel  and  will  revolutionize  the  internal  combustion  mou 
tors  <;n  farms,  fishing  fleets  and  pleasure  craft  and  will 
make  possible  smaller,  lighter,  and  higher  compression  en- 
gines when  the  automobile  comes  into  its  own  again. 

The  cover  picture  dhows  a  striking  view  of  a  part  of  the 
400  miles  of  pipe  used  at  the  plant.  Sweeping  angles,  bends 
and  straight  lines  catch  the  photographic  eye. 

In  the  cracking  furnaces  petroleum  is  heated  to  1,500  de- 
grees F.,  to  produce  gas- oil  vapor  and  other  ingredients  of 
aviation  gasoline.  The  picture  above  shows  the  tower  of  the 
cracking  furnaces  ever  the  tops  of  some  of  the  new  plant's 
vapor  condensers.  — Wide  World  Photos. 


Nature  knows  but  one  unpardonable  sin:  the  fail- 
ure of  a  living  organism  to  adapt  to  a  changing  en- 
vironment. This  sometimes  results  from  deficient 
intelligence  as  with  the  vanished  dinosaur  whose 
brain,  according  to  H.  G.  Wells,  was  no  larger  than 
the  ganglia  of  its  rump.  The  interesting  bird,  the 
dodo,  simply  sat  and  ignored  the  advent  of  the  ice 
age.  Unhappily,  these  creatures  have  reincarnated 
in  human  form.  Even  in  the  groves  of  Capitol  Hill 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  nature  student  can  find 
splendid  examples  stubbornly  heading  for  extinc- 
tion.—  (Survey  Graphic,  Jan.) 
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LITHIUM  ON  THE  WAY 

Keep  an  eye  on  lithium  and  its  industrial  applications  in 
the  near  future.  One  fifth  the  weight  of  aluminum,  this 
lightest  of  all  metals  is  yielding  to  the  probe  of  research. 

Although  lithium,  in  its  pure  state,  has  a  markeaTaf finity 
for  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  has  long  been  used  in  minor 
ways  in  metallurgy.  Under  the  demands  of  war-time  needs, 
production  of  this  metal  has  been  increasea  many  fold  and 
the  number  of  possible  applications  has  jumped  almost  in 
like  proportion.  Today,  lithium  and  its  compounds  are  find- 
ing uses  in  copper  castings,  tin  bronzes  and  other  alloys,  as 
well  as  in  the  ceramic,  glass  and  air-conditioning  industries. 

If  the  progress  of  lithium  continues,  as  seems  probable 
at  the  moment,  it  will  be  fortunate  indeed  that  the  world's 
richest  deposits  are  located  within  the  United  States. 

— Scientific  American,  Feb. 

SILICONES  TOMORROW 

Standing  out  from  the  plethora  of  technological  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year  are  the  silicones,  and  particularly 
silicone  rubber.  This  rubber,  highly  resistant  to  heat,  cold, 
and  the  deleterious  effects  of  sunlight,  will  enter  tires, 
printing-ink  rollers,  chemical  processing  equipment,  even 
the  lowly  garden  hose.  In  these  applications,  and  others,  it 
will  out-rubber  rubber,  synthetic  or  natural.  And  the  sili- 
cone resins  promise  new  horizons  for  the  finishes  industry, 
with  surface  coatings  that  will  come  so  close  to  perfection  as 
to  leave  little  to  be  desired. — Scientific  American,  Feb. 

MOVING  UP 

Bagasse,  sugar-cane  by-product  available  in  huge  quanti- 
ties, is  a  potential  paper-making  material In  a  new 

design  for  cargo  planes  of  the  "tractor-trailer"  type,  the 
cargo  section  of  the  fuselage  is  detachable  for  loading  while 
the  rest  of  the  plane  is  flying  another  load.  .  .  .  Sheet  iron 
and  steel,  hot-dipped  in  aluminum,  come  out  with  all  the 
appearance  of  the  light  metal,  but  are  less  expensive  than  an 
equal  thickness  of  aluminum;  it  will  have  applications  where 
surface  characteristics  of  aluminum  are  desired  yet  added 

weight  is  not  objectionable Rayon  has  proved  itself 

so  completely  in  heavy-duty  truck  tires  that  its  postwar  use 

is  a  certainty Your  next  radio  set  may  be  equipped 

with  a  simple  time  dial,  controlling  an  electric  motor,  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  preselect  the  time  at  which  the  re- 
ceiver will  be  turned  on  automatically. 

— Scientific  American,  Feb. 

NEW  GASKETS 

Synthetic  resin  called  compar  is  replacing  rubber  in  cer- 
tain washers,  seals,  gaskets,  diaphragms  and  other  flexible 
articles  because  of  its  elasticity,  flexibility  and  abrasion  re- 
sistance. The  articles  are  molded  of  this  vinyl  resin  deriva- 
tive into  various  shapes. — Science  News  Letter. 

PROTEINASE 

Asparagus  butts,  a  waste  product  of  the  canning  industry 
in  certain  areas,  may  find  useful  application  if  the  plans 
of  chemists  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture bear  fruit.  Three  scientists  found  that  juice  pressed 
from  these  butts  can  be  used  as  a  culture  medium  to  pro- 
duce bacterial  proteinase,  an  enzyme  that  digests  proteins. 
Bacterial  proteinase  is  used  in  the  brewing  industry  for 
chill-proofing  malted  beverages,  in  the  leather  and  textile 
industries,  and  in  the  recovery  of  silver  from  used  photo- 
graphic film. — Scientific  American. 
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DDT  PAINT 

DDT,  synthetic  chemistry's  most  potent  weapon  against 
insects,  bid  fair  to  become  a  regular  ingredient  of  interior 
paints  and  wall  finishes,  as  a  means  of  automatically  rid- 
ding houses  of  flies  and  other  pests 

Tests  were  first  made  with  wire-screen  cages,  in  which 
were  placed  plywood  panels  that  had  been  coated  with  an 
oilbound  water  paint  containing  5  percent  of  DDT.  Flies 
confined  in  these  cages  were  all  killed.  Repetitions  of  the 
test  after  two  months  showed  that  DDT-loaded  paint  was 
still  lethal  to  flies. 

Further  tests  were  made  en  a  larger  scale  by  painting 
the  walls  of  small  rooms  with  the  same  material,  except 
that  the  mixture  was  by  accident  made  only  one-tenth  as 
strong  in  DDT — 0.5  percent  instead  of  5  percent.  Despite 
the  greater  dilution,  the  DDT  in  the  paint  killed  90  percent 
of  the  flies  that  roosted  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  overnight. 

— Science  News  Letter. 

NEW  LENS 

A  1  e  n  s  for  eyeglasses  has  for  its  main  lens  portion  a 
transparent  plastic  resinous  material  which  has  relatively 
thin  layers  of  glass  on  each  side  to  provide  hard  surfaces. 
The  glass  layers  are  of  uniform  thickness,  the  optical  effect 
being  secured  in  the  shape  of  the  plastic  material. 

—Science  News  Letter. 

CROWN  GALL  REMEDY 

Chemical  research  has  found  a  new  and  effective  way  to 
control  crown-gall,  those  rough,  woody  disease  growths  that 
weaken  and  often  kill  almond,  walnut,  plum,  apricot,  and 
other  trees  and  vines. 

Pure  synthetic  methanol,  the  same  chemical  compound 
used  as  the  base  for  anti-  freeze  for  motors,  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  two  new  chemical  solutions  now  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  These  solutions  are  being  applied  to  "doc- 
tor" these  harmful  knotty  growths  which  are  caused  by 
micro-organisms  so  tiny  that  it  takes  25,000  of  them  end  to 
end  to  reach  only  one  inch. — Scientific  American. 

NEW  FLUORESCENT  LAMPS 

Fluorescent  lamps  are  coated  by  a  new  method  with  the 
phosphorus  that  makes  them  glow.  The  tube  to  be  coated  is 
slipped  over  a  fine  tungsten  wire  to  which  high-voltage  elec- 
tricity is  applied.  Dry  phosphorus  powder  is  blown  in.  The 
particles  become  electrically  charged,  fly  to  the  glass,  dis- 
charge and  stick. — Seattle  Times. 

PLASTIC  INSULATION  FOR  UNDERSEA  CABLES 

Undersea  electric  cables  may,  in  future  days,  be  insulated 
with  polythene  plastic,  it  is  predicted,  because  this  material 
has  excellent  insulating  qualities,  is  not  attacked  by  seawa- 
ter,  resists  penetration  by  moisture,  and  is  unusually  insoluble 
and  inert  to  chemical  reagents.  It  may  be  used  also  for 
protective  coatings  on  machinery  in  or  near  salt  water,  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

Its  good  resistance  to  chemicals  points  to  its  utility  in 
chemical  equipment  as  a  coating  and  gasketing  material. 
Its  impermeability  to  moisture  indicates  a  broad  util- 
ity in  containers  and  the  packaging  of  foods.  It  is  substan- 
tially unaffected  at  room  temperature  by  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric, sulfuric,  and  even  hydrofluoric  acids,  while  ni- 
tric acid  has  no  visible  effect  but  does  ultimately  impair 

tensile  strength  and  elongation 

— Science  News  Letter. 
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A  REGULAR  part  of  every  Technocracy  meet- 
ing, and  frequently  the  most  interesting  part, 
is  the  question  period  which  follows  the  lec- 
ture. Many  of  the  questions  asked  can  be  grouped 
because  they  cover  certain  general  points  which 
naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  people  when  they 
first  learn  of  Total  Conscription.  The  questions  that 
are  most  frequently  asked  are  probably  those  per- 
taining to  the  possible  effects  of  Total  Conscription 
on  the  labor  unions.  For  instance,  'What  would 
happen  to  the  labor  unions-  under  Total  Conscrip- 
tion?' 

The  organization  structure  of  the  iabor 
union  would  remain  unchanged  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Total  Conscription  program 
urged  by  Technocracy.  Its  customary  func- 
tions, however,  would  be  frozen  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter. 
Because  all  of  our  industrial,  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  would  also  be  frozen  for 
the  same  period  the  normal  activities  of  the 
labor  union  would  be  unnecessary.  It  would 
no  longer  be  necessary  for  labor  unions  to 
protect  their  interests  any  more  than  it  is 
necessary  for  our  boys  in  the  armed  forces 
to  protect  theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  fascist  threat  of  conscription  of  labor 
alone  hanging  over  its  head,  organized  la- 
bor had  better  get  busy  and  do  something 
about  getting  Total  Conscription  installed 
before  it  is  too  late. 

PROGRAM  INCLUDES  EVERYBODY 

Too  many  Americans  fail  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  fascism  and  confuse  it  with  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, For  example,  the  question  is  frequently  asked: 
'Isn't  Total  Conscription  the  same  thing  that  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have?' 

The  answer  is  'NO!'..  It's  exactly  the  op- 
posite.    Germany  and  Japan  have  conscrip- 
tion of  men  and  women  alone  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  tew  business  and  political  leaders 
at   the   top.     Total   Conscription   includes 
everybody.     It  means  service  from  all  and 
profits  to  none.  It's  a  case  of  one  for  all  and 
all  for  one.    All  fascist  countries  have  con- 
scription of  labor  but  none  has  Total  Con- 
scription. 
Now  here  is  a  question  selected  from   another 
group:     'How  would  Total  Conscription  affect  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces?' 
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Strangely  enough  that  question  has  never, 
so  far  as  our  records  show,  been  asked  by 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces.  Well,  ask 
yourself  this  question:  'How  would  I  feel  it 
I  were  fighting  on  a  blazing  beach  head  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  knew  that,  at  the 
same  time,  everyone  back  home  was  doing 
his  or  her  utmost  to  get  me  home  as  soon  as 
possible;  that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
blocs  and  pressure  groups  fighting  among 
themselves  to  protect  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests; that  no  one  was  making  a  profit  at 
the  expense  of  my  personal  sacrifice;  that 
all  were  on  fhe  same  basis  as  I  was — draw- 
ing the  same  pay  and  provided  with  all  the 
necessities  of  life?'..  Yes,  ask  yourself  that 
question  and  you  will  surely  get  the  an- 
swer. Total  Conscription  would  boost  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  men  a  thousand  per- 
cent over  night.  It  would  give  them  the 
knowledge  that  no  one  could  possibly  make 
money  out  of  ihe  war.  They  would  know  that 
the  home  front  was  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  armed  forces  and  that  everybody  was 
working  together  for  the  same  thing.  They 
would  know  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  being  made  into  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  to  return  to,  than  when  they  left 
it.  This  knowledge  would  fortify  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  armed  forces  immedi- 
ately. 

And  now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  woman's  side 
of  the  question — for  women  usually  ask  this  ques- 
tion: 'In  Total  Conscription  do  you  include  the 
mothers  of  young  children?' 

Yes.  Everybody  is  included  in  Total  Con- 
scription. Maintaining  a  home  and  raising 
children  is  one  of  the  most  functional  insti- 
tutions in  America.  As  such,  mothers  of 
young  children  would  receive  a  correspond- 
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THE  ANSWERS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  QUES- 
J  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ASK  OF  TECHNOCRACY 

ing  scale  of  pay,  which  in  no  case  would 
be  less  than  the  pay  ol  a  private  in  the 
Army,  plus  food,  clothing,  housing  and 
health  care,  and  with  no  deductions  for  rent, 
interest,  taxes  or  war  bonds.  If  the  mother 
went  to  work  in  a  war  plant  her  child  would 
receive  understanding  care  under  the  best 
educational  and  health  supervision.  Thus 
she  could  assist  the  war  effort  without  neg- 
lecting her  child. 

Another  group  of  questions  is  concerned  with  the 
rate  of  pay  proposed  by  Technocracy.  Many  fear 
that  Army  pay  will  reduce  their  standard  of  living. 
For  instance:  'In  the  event  of  Total  Conscription  be- 
ing installed,  wouldn't  most  people  object  to  being 
cut  down  to  Army  pay  after  receiving  high  wages 
in  war  industries?' 

The  fact  is  that  instead  of  being  cut 
DOWN,  most  people  would  be  RAISED  to 
Army  pay.  The  minimum  amount  anyone, 
man  or  woman,  could  possibly  receive 
would  be  the  pay  of  a  private — $50  a  month 
clear,  above  all  living  expenses.  There 
would  be,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  no 
deductions  for  rent,  interest,  taxes,  profits  or 
war  bonds.  Medical  and  dental  attention 
would  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  cash 
payment.  So,  too,  would  food,  clothing, 
housing,  and  transportation.  Pay  would 
range  from  $50  a  month,  clear,  to  $800  a 
month,  according  to  the  degree  of  service  or 
responsibility.  Skilled  personnel  would  re- 
ceive pay  above  the  basic  minimum  com- 
mensurate with  the  scale  of  pay  prevailing 
in  the  Army. 

How  many  people  in  America  receive 
enough  pay  to  be  able  to  have  $50  clear 
every  month?  The  U.  S.  Government  and 
many  private  agencies  have  long  estimated 
that  a  family  of  tour  needed  $2,500  a  year 


to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  health 
and  decency.  In  1939  and  1936  the  National 
Resources  Committee  calculated  that  71  per- 
cent of  U.  S.  families  received  less  than 
$2,500.  In  1942,  the  Division  of  Research  of 
the  OPA  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  U.  S. 
families  were  still  receiving  less  than  $2,500 
a  year.  How  much  is  $50  a  month  plus  com- 
plete health  protection,  plus  adequate  hous- 
ing, plus  plenty  of  good  food,  plus  transpor- 
tation, plus  clothing  and  all  the  necessary 
appurtenances  of  living?  Well,  they  can  pro- 
mote US  to  that  status  any  time  they 
want  to. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  question  from  that  group 
concerning  our  behavior  pattern.  Technocrats  have 
so  often  been  asked,  'Well,  how  about  human  na- 
ture?' Those  who  ask  this  type  of  question  do  not 
realize  that  much  of  what  we  call  'human  nature' 
is,  in  reality,  our  behavior  in  response  to  our  envi- 
ronment. Here  is  a  question  that  illustrates  this 
point:  'Will  Technocracy,  when  put  into  effect,  re- 
duce the  selfishness  of  the  people?' 

ECONOMIC  SECURITY  GUARANTEED 

It  all  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
selfishness.  If  you  mean  a  normal  amount 
of  self-interest  which  does  not  have  an  anti- 
social effect,  the  answer  is  'No.'  If,  how- 
ever, you  mean  hoggishness,  then  we  would 
say  'Yes,  it  WOULD  reduce  it.'  You  can't 
blame  people  for  trying  to  chisel  under  the 
Price  System.  It  is  an  attempt  to  gain  eco- 
nomic security,  and  a  certain  amount  of  it  is 
necessary  to  survival.  But  in  a  technolog- 
ical society,  operating  under  designed  direc- 
tion, the  present  driving  type  of  incentive  to 
escape  insecurity  would  not  exist.  Eco- 
nomic security  from  birth  to  death  would  be 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  as  a  right  of  cit- 
izenship. And  why  not?  Our  present  Bill 
of  Rights  guarantees  us  almost  everything 
except  the  right  to  economic  security.  Why 
not  add  that  also?  When  we  do,  the  acquis- 
itive instinct  will  then  be  diverted  into  more 
socially  useful  channels,  such  as  the  desire 
to  excel.  This  is  a  powerful  urge,  even  in 
the  Price  System,  but  it  seldom  gets  you 
very  far.  Also,  in  a  functional  society,  indi- 
vidual initiative  would,  for  the  first  time,  be 
tree  to  express  itself,  since  all  citizens  would 
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be  guaranteed  equal  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  abilities.  Technocracy's  Program 
of  Total  Conscription  could  easily  provide 
the  transition  mechanism  to  just  that  kind 
of  society.  So  you  folks  who  are  worried 
about  whether  or  not  we  can  change  human 
nature  just  think  this  over.  We  do  not 
HAVE  to  change  human  nature.  Just 
change  the  environment  in  which  we  live 
and  our  present  anti-social  action  patterns 
will  conform  to  the  new  conditions  created 
by  that  environment. 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN? 

Probably  the  greatest  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  the  present  time  is  the  postwar  period. 
What  is  going  to  happen?  This  concern  is  reflected 
by  the  number  of  guestions  asked  on  this  subject. 
Here  is  a  guestion  representative  of  this  group: 
'What  has  Total  Conscription  to  offer  for  the  future 
of  America?' 

It  offers  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of 
fascism  from  without  and  t  h  e  menace  of 
fascism  from  within.  With  the  danger  of 
fascism  removed  social  change  can  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  manner.  This  will  en- 
able us  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the 
postwar  period  more  effectually.  Price  Sys- 
tem methods  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  long  depression.  Now  we  are  waging 
so-called  Total  War  by  Price  System  meth- 
ods. Victory  will  come  in  spite  of  their  use 
and  not  because  of  them.  It  will  come  be- 
cause of  the  sacrifices  of  our  men  on  the 
battlefronts  and  the  efficiency  of  our  tech- 
nology at  home.  But  after  the  war  we  will 
come  face  to  face  with  the  perilous  postwar 
period  with  nothing  but  Price  System  meth- 
ods to  lean  upon.  That  outlook  is  dismal 
indeed.  Total  Conscription  will  suspend 
Price  System  methods  for  the  duration  and 
for  six  months  thereafter.  It  will  provide  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  a 
New  America.  That  is  how  it  will  guaran- 
tee the  future  of  America. 
'But,'  some  people  ask,  'suppose  we  don't  want 
to  change?'  This  attitude  is  expressed  in  the  gues- 
tion: 'In  the  event  that  Total  Conscription  is  in- 
stalled, what  will  happen  when  the  six  months  pe- 
riod is  over  after  the  war  ends?' 

That,  friend,  is  up  to  you — and  the  rest  of 
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scripfion  automatically  expires  six  months 
our  130  million  fellow  Americans.  Total  Con- 
after  the  war  is  over.  One  thing  that  could 
happen  then  would  be  a  return  to  our  dog- 
eat-dog  social  system.  If,  however,  you 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  mass  unemploy- 
ment, depression  and  a  hopeless  existence, 
you  can  indicate  your  desire  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   That  is  what  the  Government  is  for. 

Another  major  source  of  worry  to  the  American 
people  is  the  mounting  national  debt,  which  now 
stands  at  around  240  billion  dollars.  This  worry  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  guestions  of  which  this 
is  an  example:  'Would  Total  Conscription  stop  the 
piling  up  of  the  national  debt?' 

Yes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  add  an- 
other dollar  to  the  national  debt  from  the 
minute  that  Total  Conscription  went  into  ef- 
fect. Total  Conscription  would  quick-freeze 
the  entire  financial  structure  as  is,  and  we 
would  begin  operating,  at  once,  on  a  non- 
profit basis.  The  United  States  Government 
would  assume  title  to  all  productive  and  dis- 
tributive processes.  Since  the  Government 
would  become  the  sole  source  of  income 
and  the  sole  employer  of  all  the  people,  they 
would,  in  effect,  be  working  for  themselves. 
This  would  make  unnecessary  all  the  de- 
vices of  trade  and  commerce,  which  depend 
upon  the  creation  of  debt  to  pay  profits  and 
interest.  All  citizens  would  he  enrolled  in 
National  Service  and  would  receive  the 
same  scale  of  pay  which  prevails  in  the 
armed  forces.  After  the  war  is  over  we 
can,  if  we  wish,  go  back  to  the  futile 
and  hopeless  process  of  piling  up  debt 
against  each  other  individually  and  collec- 
tively. The  major  object  in  view  now  is  to 
win  the  war  at  the  lowest  cost  in  lives,  re- 
sources and  debt. 
There  is  a  big  job  to  do.  Why  not  pitch  in  and 
help?  —Leslie  Bounds,  11834-1. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C,  Feb.  7.— More  than  200,000  of  the 
"best  prepared"  teachers  have  left  the  schools  since  Pearl 
Harbor.    Mere  accurately,  they  have  been  starved  tout. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  claim  of  Professor  Charles  W.  Phil- 
lips of  the  Women's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

The  crisis  will  become  more  acute  when  50,000  more 
teachers  disappear  this  year,  with  no  replacements  in  sight, 
Phillips  said.  He  added  that  teachers  are  leaving  because 
they  can  obtain  better  wages  in  other  employment  fields. 

— Labor. 
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Blessed  Event 


Technocracy  refuses  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  'Scarcity'  tribe,  or  to 
recognize  them  as  relatives,  or  even  as  desirable  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinental Area. 


THIS  Continent  is  the  first  on  earth  that  is  in  the 
prenatal  throes  of  attempting  to  give  birth  to 
an  offspring  entirely  new  and  never  before 
developed  in  man's  history.  Conceived  out  of  'Nat- 
ural Resources'  by  'Technology,'  and  through  the 
intelligent  coordination  and  cooperation  of  these 
two  with  the  attending  physician,  'Science,'  all  in- 
dications point  to  the  arrival  of  that  new  baby, 
'Abundance.' 

The  offspring  of  all  previous  Continental  births, 
or  eras,  have  carried  the  predominant  strain  of  the 
European  grandparent,  'Scarcity,'  but  it  is  now 
probable  that  this  strain  will  be  forever  bred  out  of 
North  America.  Until  about  1900  these  Continental 
progeny  showed  some  tendency  toward  character- 
istics inherent  in  and  inherited  from  the  parent  'Nat- 
ural Resources,'  with  'Technology'  barely  holding 
his  own,  though  he  was  well  endowed.  Since  then, 
however,  'Technology'  has  been  gaining  in  strength 
and  virility  until  now  he  bids  fair  to  dominate  the 
family  strain. 

TECHNOLOGY'S   VIRILITY  INCREASING 

All  previous  'Continental  births'  have  been  given 
over  to  the  indifferent  care  of  a  wet-nurse,  educator 
and  foster  parent  called  the  'Price  System.'  That 
foster  parent,  even  though  doddering  and  senile, 
through  continuous  practice  of  its  control  technique 
has  become  very,  very  adept  in  conditioning,  con- 
trolling and  rearing  'Scarcity'  children.  However, 
the  increasing  virility  of  the  new  family  strain 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  discharge  the  old  wet- 
nurse  and  turn  the  job  over  to  the  supervision  of 
the  physician  'Science'  and  the  able  assistance  of 
the  baby's  many  relatives,  the  Engineers,  the  Tech- 
nicians, and  the  Mechanics.  This  skilled  person- 
nel, if  given  full  control  under  the  supervision  of 
'Science,'  will  soon  do  away  with  the  obsolete 
methods  of  'Price  System'  and  his  two  old  uncles, 
'Trade'  and  'Barter,'  who  now  cause  so  much  con- 
fusion and  interference.  Otherwise  the  Price  Sys- 
tem proddings,  probings  and  totally  obsolete  grop- 
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ings  in  the  maternity  ward  will  present  us  with  an 
unwanted  child,  'Chaos.' 

In  order  to  give  the  utmost  aid  to  'Science'  in  the 
forthcoming  struggle,  Technocracy  has  prepared  a 
complete  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  total  prob- 
lem, with  a  blueprint  of  operations  for  immediate 
reference.  This  reference  work  points  out  that  there 
are  many  traditions  and  behavior  patterns  which 
have  become  obsolete  and  so  have  no  place  in  the 
modern  delivery  room.  Because  these  obsolete 
methods  are  still  capable  of  so  much  interference, 
Technocracy  is  devoting  its  entire  time  and  efforts 
to  the  task  of  educating  the  populace  with  regard 
to  the  social  implications  involved  in  this  interfer- 
ence and  to  the  new  methods  of  operation  that  are 
necessary  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  forthcoming  'Blessed  Event'  'Science'  can 
depend  upon  the  loyal,  unswerving,  voluntary  co- 
operation of  Technocracy,  not  only  to  help  usher  in 
the  new  baby,  'Abundance,'  but  to  do  everything 
possible  to  restore  and  nurture  the  mother,  'Natural 
Resources,'  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  rear  her  new 
offspring  and  raise  it  to  a  lusty  maturity.  Technoc- 
racy refuses  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  'Scarcity' 
tribe,  or  to  recognize  them  as  relatives,  or  even  as 
desirable  citizens  of  this  Continental  Area. 

This  challenge  to  'Science'  is  definitely  not  be- 
yond his  ability  to  perform.  The  preliminary  action 
of  firing  the  wet-nurse  and  using  the  methodology 
of  Science  would  constitute  a  real  master  stroke — 
by  way  of  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world — to- 
wards 'Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men.' 

We're  ready,  'Science.'  On  with  the  Blessed 
Event! 

— R.  F.  Biinkman,  12348-1. 


I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  extraordinary  fig- 
ures submitted  by  sociologist  F.  R.  Moulton.  He  noints  out 
that  electricity  does  50  times  as  much  work  in  the  TJ.  S.  as 
all  the  millions  of  human  beings,  horses,  oxen,  etc.  The  as- 
tonishing thing  is  that  three- fourths  of  this  development  has 
come  since  1920,  and  all  of  it  since  our  old  men  were  boys. 
—Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  in  L.  A.  Examiner. 
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Conscription-But  Not  Total 


Before  fascism  can  be  destroyed  abroad  it  must  be  destroyed  at  home. 
— President  would  draft  labor. 


Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
— Section  1,  Article  XIII,  Amendment  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

IN  THE  First  World  War  the  United  States  soldier 
was  fully  convinced  that  he  was  fighting  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.     The  sol- 
dier of  today,  slogging  down  the  road  to  death,  is 
sadly  confused  as  to  why  he  is  fighting,  according 
to  the  correspondents  who  know  him  best. 

To  the  casual  observer  who  has  been  aware  that 
a  malignant  disease  known  as  fascism  was  abroad 
in  the  world,  the  eradication  of  that  scourge  of 
mankind  should  be  sufficient  motive  for  war. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS 

The  man  who  has  been  fighting  this  war  is  not 
unaware  of  the  action  of  the  Axis  in  countries  lib- 
erated. Since  action  speaks  louder  than  words,  he 
finds  the  high  ideals  enunciated  by  the  spokesmen 
of  these  nations — were  only  words. 

First:  Haile  Selassie  was  restored  to  power;  he 
whose  tyrannical  medieval  government  reduced 
the  people  of  that  unhappy  country  to  slavery  even 
lower  than  that  which  exists  in  the  fascist  coun- 
tries. 

Second:  The  monarchy  of  Italy,  which  had  in- 
vited Mussolini  to  establish  the  first  modern  fascist 
state  and  had  acted  as  his  co-partner  until  defeat 
appeared  certain,  was  put  back  into  power  by  the 
Allies. 

Third:  The  British  Government,  with  at  least 
passive  consent  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to 
put  the  fascist  King  George  back  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Greece. 

Fourth:  The  Polish  Government  in  Exile  was 
given  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.     Yet  the  prewar  Polish  Govern- 
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ment  was  as  fascist  as  Germany  and  maintained 
for  its  people  a  condition  of  medieval  serfdom. 

Fifth:  Premier  Churchill  stated,  during  his  ex- 
planation to  Parliament  of  his  action  in  Greece,  that 
he  was  seeking  to  reestablish  the  'legal  govern- 
ment.' Then  he  must  be  in  favor  of  reestablishing 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  at  the  heads  of  their  respective 
nations.  There  can  be  no  guestion  that  these  two 
were  the  legal  heads  of  their  countries.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  Hitler,  for  he  came  into  power 
through  democratic  processes. 

Sixth:  The  President  of  the  United  States,  backed 
by  the  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  demanded  of 
Congress  that  a  bill  be  passed  whereby  labor  would 
be  conscripted  to  work  for  private  individuals  for 
their  private  profit. 

The  first  act  of  a  fascist  government,  coming  into 
power,  is  the  conscription  of  labor. 

This  demand  on  the  part  of  the  President  was 
not  universally  denounced  by  the  'free  press'  of 
America.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  disclosed  only  a  few  mild  suggestions 
that  involutary  servitude  under  the  name  of  labor 
conscription  might  be  unconstitutional.  And  this  is 
strange,  for  most  of  the  past  actions  of  the  President 
which  did  not  conform  to  strict  precedent  were  de- 
nounced in  words  of  scorn  and  fury  from  one  end 
of  the  nation  to  the  other.  Particularly  was  this  true 
in  the  Avery-Montgomery  Ward  case. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  not  taken  the  position  re- 
garding the  Constitution  that  is  adopted  by  our  su- 
perpatriots.  The  Constitution  is  not  considered  as  a 
Holy  Writ  whose  unalterable  words  were  indited 
to  the  accompaniment  of  flashes  of  lightning  and 
convulsions  of  the  earth.     Rather  it  was  a  paper 

drawn  by  men just  men — to  fill  a  need  in  the 

management  of  the  social  order  as  it  then  existed. 
Yet  no  group  of  men  can  bind  men  of  the  future  by 
a  written  instrument.     The  advancement  of  man- 
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kind  can  be  retarded,  but  not  restrained,  by  the 
concepts  of  the  past. 

Yet  the  Constitution,  should  its  concepts  be  ob- 
served, during  the  operation  of  the  Price  System 
guarantees  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tain privileges  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  its  con- 
ception. Among  these  is  freedom  from  autocracy 
of  government.  The  abandonment  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  during  the  operation 
of  the  Price  System  is  a  recession  from  the  type  of 
government  which  existed  when  the  fighting  man 
was  called  to  the  colors,  and  which  he  was  asked 
to  defend  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself. 

Realizing  that  during  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  the  institution  of  scientific  control  of  our  social 
order  would  be  difficult,  Technocracy  Inc.  offered 
to  the  American  people  a  plan  of  operation  that  its 
long  studies  of  our  social  order  indicated  would 
end  the  obstructions  inherent  in  peacetime  opera- 
tion and  would  permit  the  waging  of  Total  War. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Technocracy  Inc.  offered  the  wholly  constitutional 
program  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money.  That  the  failure  to  institute 
such  a  program  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor 
has  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  our  effort  toward  Total 
War  is  now  admitted  by  the  President,  his  chief-of- 
staff  and  Congress  itself  in  their  proposal  of  a  labor 
draft. 

General  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief-of-Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  said  (Time,  Jan.  29,  1945) 
when  he  appeared  before  the  House  and  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee: 

Men  half  sick  and  half  frozen  are  being 
forced  to  fight  in  France  and  Italy  because 
of  lack  of  replacements.  He  has  431,000 
men  in  hospitals  now.  Hard  and  costly 
fighting  is  coming  up.  Scrupulously  stay- 
ing in  his  place  as  a  military  leader,  Mar- 
shall assured  the  Congressmen  that  he  was 
not  trying  to  tell  them  what  to  do;  but  they 
had  given  him  the  job  of  fighting  a  war  and 
it  was  his  job  to  tell  them  what  he  needed. 
He  needed  a  national  service  act  affecting 
all  men  and  women  between  18  and  60. 

According  to  the  divisions  listed  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  as  being  engaged  on  the  European  and 
Oriental  fronts  there  are  only  approximately  a  mil- 
lion men  engaged  on  the  two  fronts.     Yet  we  can- 


not supply  them  nor  furnish  replacements.  Obvi- 
ously a  labor  draft  would  not  cure  this  sad  state  of 
affairs. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the  obstruc- 
tions inherent  in  the  Price  System  which  prevent 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  sufficient  to 
care  for  the  consuming  needs  of  the  people  in 
peacetime,  are  also  preventing  the  waging  of  Total 
War.  The  article  in  Time  suggests  evidence  of  this. 
Administration  officials  admit  there  is  enough  man- 
power available  for  war  needs  but  that  it  is  not 
properly  distributed;  that  critical  items  of  produc- 
tion lack  manpower  but  are  unable  to  get  men  and 
women  from  less  critical  areas.    Time  says: 

High  priority  programs  on  the  Army  list 
which  are  also  feeling  the  labor  pinch  are 
small  arms  ammunition,  tanks,  tires,  cotton 
duck,  mines,  smelters,  basic  metal  fabrica- 
tions— all  industries  involving  hard  and 
dirty  work  MOSTLY  AT  LOW  PAY  and 
therefore  unpopular  with  U.  S.  workers. 
(Capitals  supplied.) 

Since  higher  pay  would  cause  inflation — and 
might  interfere  with  profits — such  a  solution  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  operation  of  the  'free  en- 
terprise' system  which  some  writers  say  the  boys 
in  the  mud  are  fighting  to  preserve. 

A  strange  phenomenon  in  this  legislative  crisis 
is  the  opposition  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers. Drew  Pearson  and  others  have  sug- 
gested that  this  strange  attitude  results  from  a  fear 
that  if  labor  is  conscripted  industry  might  also  feel 
the  draft. 

LABOR  UNIONS  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

While  many  labor  unions  have  supported  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  of  Total  Conscription,  there  has 
been  no  all-out  labor  support.  That  conscription  of 
labor  would  bring  about  this  much  desired  assist- 
ance to  the  Program  is  indicated  by  the  following 
editorial  in  The  Washington  Teamster: 

DRAFT  CAPITAL  TOO  ! 

Free  American  Labor  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  during  this  war.  It  has  per- 
formed an  unbelievable  miracle  of  produc- 
tion. This  is  not  guess-work.  American 
Vorking  people  have  come  from  behind  to 
outstrip  the  slave  labor  of  Germany  by  a 
wide  margin. 
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Production  schedules  are  increasing  every 
month.  Fewer  workers  are  turning  out  more 
war  materials.  That  is  happening  right  here 
in  Seattle  where  the  Boeing  plants,  with 
fewer  employes,  are  building  more  B-29s. 

We  know  full  well  that  we  have  a  heavy 
duty  to  perform.  We  know  that  this  is  our 
war,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  made  up 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  working  peo- 
ple. 

We  are  told  now  that  war  production  is 
not  good  enough.  A  bill  has  been  prepared 
to  draft  labor  for  work  in  the  war  plants. 

American  Labor  is  not  convinced  that  a 
labor  draft  is  necessary,  or  that  it  will  result 
in  increased  production.  It  is  suspicious  of 
the  Congressmen  who  are  trying  to  use  this 
bill  as  a  means  for  strangling  Unions.  We 
can  recall  the  days  after  World  War  One, 
when  the  American  Legion,  and  many  other 
organizations  of  veterans,  adopted  resolu- 
tions demanding  that,  in  the  event  of  another 
war.  Capital  as  well  as  fighting  men  and 
workers  be  drafted. 

'What's  wrong  with  that  idea?  If  we 
have  come  to  an  emergency  which  calls  for 
the  drafting  of  working  men  for  the  war 
plants,  then  why  not  draft  Capital,  owners 
and  management  as  well? 

When  there  are  no  more  profits  in  war  in- 
dustries, when  owners  and  managers  are 
drafted,  too,  then  American  workers  will  see 
the  logic  of  a  labor  draft.    But  not  until  then. 

It  is  one  thing  to  call  on  free  American 
working  people  for  still  greater  efforts.  That 
is  the  American  way;  it  will  get  results. 

It  is  guite  another  thing  to  conscript  men 
to  work  in  war  plants  where  owners  and 
managers  demand,  and  get,  big  profits  on 
their  toil. 

If  Labor  is  to  be  drafted,  then  Capital 
must  also  be  conscripted! 

George  B.  Fritz,  writing  in  Townsend  Weekly, 
says: 

Whether  4-Fs  alone  or  whether  all  civili- 
ans are  involved,  the  scheme  still  remains 
incipient  fascism,  according  to  many  observ- 
ers here.  (Washington,  D.  C.)  As  one  critic 
observed: 

'Only  once  before  in  our  national  history 
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has  the  country  faced  a  similar  issue.  That 
issue  was  solved  when  the  negro  slaves 
were  set  free.  Today  the  issue  is  even 
graver.  Today  we  propose  to  enslave 
whites  and  negroes. 

'Even  those  who  halfheartedly  favor  con- 
scription for  war  jobs  fret  over  the  question, 
"How  will  it  end?  Once  a  man  is  drafted 
for  labor,  and  his  wages  established,  what 
are  his  prospects  for  the  future?  Who  is  to 
say  how  long  he  will  be  reguired  to  remain 
at  his  post?  What  guarantees  are  there  that 
he  will  be  freed  as  soon  as  the  war  ends?" 

In  a  word,  is  there  any  such  thing  as  "tem- 
porary" fascism?    And  what  about  capital?' 

If  the  labor  of  a  single  American  is 
drafted,  all  production  must  be  drafted. 

Technocracy  Inc.  again  has  demonstrated  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  methodology  in  the  determination  of 
the  most  probable  and  its  application  to  the  future 
course  of  the  social  order.  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
stated  that  successful  operation  of  the  Price  System 
in  the  waging  of  Total  War  was  most  improbable. 
The  facts  giving  rise  to  the  demand  for  the  conr 
scription  of  labor  speak  for  themselves. 

That  Price  System  operation  is  responsible  for 
the  difficulty  in  getting  labor  in  the  necessary  jobs 
has  been  disclosed  in  many  instances  by  the  late 
Truman  Committee  of  Congress.  Widespread  waste, 
petty  chiseling, — some  not  so  petty — hoarded  man- 
power, idle  government  employes,  have  been  dis- 
closed. 

WASTE  OF  MANPOWER 

Another  enormous  waste  not  pointed  out  by  that 
committee  is  the  book  work  involved  in  keeping  ac- 
counts. The  number  of  men  and  women  employed 
in  the  financial,  the  'business,'  departments  of  the 
corporations,  and  individuals  engaged  in  wartime 
production,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  nation  an  over- 
supply  of  manpower  for  existing  necessary  facili- 
ties. Large  numbers  of  men  and  women  have 
worked  for  a  year  after  the  termination  of  contracts 
in  preparing  and  auditing  accounts  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  before  final  settlement. 
The  conscription  of  money  would  put  all  these  men 
and  women  into  useful  work. 

More  dangerous  to  our  nation  than  the  present 
wartime  failure  is  the  condition  of  chaos  that  will  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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SHORTAGE  ? 

Civilian  paper  supplies  this  year  are  expected  by  trade 
sources  to  be  about  30  percent  below  1944.  The  major  rea- 
son for  the  lower  supply  is  the  greater  need  for  paper  by 
the  armed  forces.  Their  requirements  will  run  about  one- 
third  higher  than  in  1944  as  a  result  of  the  stepped-up  tem- 
po of  the  war.  More  than  700,000  items  are  packed  in  pa- 
per for  the  services. 

In  view  of  this  outlook,  we  question  the  unshakable 
complacency  of  government  officials  towards  the  wasteful 
advertising  that  goes  on  every  day  and  every  week  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  waste  paper 
so  that  Whozis  Snap  Fasteners  can  tell  us  that  its  war  pro- 
duction is  winning  the  war  almost  single-handed?  And  is 
it  necessary  to  waste  paper  to  sell  perfume  at  $100  an  ounce, 
or  $5,000  fur  coats?  How  can  consumers  take  the  waste  pa- 
per collection  drive  seriously  when  they  are  confronted  with 
such  colossal  waste  of  paper  daily?  And  it  doesn't  improve 
their  attitude  to  know  that  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
"morale"  messages  from  the  advertising  foxholes  is  paid  for 
by  the  government  and  the  public. 

—Bread  &  Butter,  Feb.  10,  1945. 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  9.—  (AP)—  Circulation  of  the  1,744  Eng- 
lish-language daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  reached 
a  .new  high  of  45,954,838  during  1944,  Editor  &  Publisher's 
1945  yearbook  reports.  The  publication  lists  the  gain  over 
1943  circulation  as  3.4  percent. 

TOTAL,  CONSCRIPTION 

This  battle  over  labor  conscription  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  hardest  fought  in  the  new  congress.  A1"  its  outset,  let  it 
be  known  that  Townsend  National  Weekly  would  approve, 
if  necessary  to  win  the  war,  total  conscription  of  materials, 
machinery,  money,  and  manpower.  However,  if  materials, 
machinery,  and  money  are  to  be  exempted  from  conscrip- 
tion, The  Weekly  will  fight  conscription  of  manpower  no 
matter  who  urges  it 

If  our  nation's  cause  is  in  such  bad  straits  that  men  must 
be  drafted  for  war  work,  it  is  certainly  in  bad  enough  straits 
to  cause  us  to  abolish  profits  for  the  duration. 

— Townsend  National  Weekly. 

U.  S.  FARMS  BREAK  FIVE  YEAR  RECORD 

WASHINGTON  STATE  COLLEGE,  Pullman,  March  3.— 
Research  and  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  good 
weather  conditions,  improved  machinery,  labor-saving  de- 
vices, and  the  hard  work  of  farmers  and  their  families  all 
contributed  to  the  record-breaking  production  of  the  Amer- 
ican farm  for  the  five  years  climaxed  in  1944. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Dean  E.  C.  Johnson,  director  of  the 
Washington  agricultural  experiment  stations,  expressed  in 
the  54th  annual  report  of  the  stations,  just  off  the  press. 
It  is  available  free  of  cost  on  application  to  the  director. 
— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


OREGON  YARDS   TO  DROP  67,000  IN 
11  MONTHS 

PORTLAND,  Or.,  Feb.  7.— (AP)— The  112,000  workers  in 
this  area's  war-born  shipyards  will  be  cut  to  25,000  by  next 
January,  the  state  war  manpower  director  predicted  today. 

L.  C.  Stoll  said  that  unless  new  construction  contracts — 
none  now  in  sight — develop,  employment  will  fall  to  100,000 
by  August  and  decline  by  nearly  20,000  a  month  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

BUTYL  RUBBER  FOR  TUBES 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  10.— (AP)— Butyl -synthetic  rubber 
may  be  used  after  January  15  for  the  manufacture  of 
tubes  for  light  trucks,  the  War  Production  Board  announced 
yesterday.  Butyl  is  superior  to  natural  rubber  in  resistance 
to  air  leakage. — Seattle  Times. 

FOOD  WASTAGE 

WASHINGTON. — One  of  the  little  realized  tragedies  about 
the  food  situation  is  the  wastage  from  bad  warehousing  and 
from  storing  it  too  long. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Olmstead  told  the  Mead  committee  in 
February,  1944,  WFA  had  only  380,873  pounds  of  1941  food 
in  storage  at  that  time.  However,  when  the  warehousing 
division  of  war  foods  checked  into  only  10  percent  of  the 
WFA  warehouses,  they  found  more  than  8,000,000  pounds  of 
1941  food. 

But  what  has  conscientious  WFA  officials  biting  their 
nails  is  although  most  food  is  considered  overage  at 
from  five  months  to  a  year,  a  lot  of  it  doesn't  move  out  of 
WFA  warehouses  until  after  that  period.  As  a  result  over- 
age stocks  now  in  storage  are  reported  as  around  300  mil- 
lion pounds. — Drew  Pearson, 

COCOA  CARTEL 

World  control  of  cocoa  sales  is  now  firmly  in  the  hands 
of  a  cartel  sponsored  by  the  British  Government.  Britain's 
futui'e  cocoa  policy  was  set  forth  in  a  "White  Paper"  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies. 

The  "White  Paper"  made  clear  that  emergency  wartime 
centralization  of  African  cocoa  marketing  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  British  agency  after  the  war  was  a  virtual  reality. 
With  parliamentary  approval,  that  will  be  the  case  after 
October  of  next  year. — Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

ALUMINUM  BOXCARS 

The  first  boxcars  built  of  aluminum  were  exhibited  to 
rail  officials  at  the  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  plant  of  the  H.  K.  Por- 
ter Company  this  week.  It  is  claimed  that  the  weight  of 
the  cars  is  about  five  tons  less  than  a  steel  car  of  the  same 
size.  The  Rock  Island,  Alton  and  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
have  each  ordered  three  of  the  cars. — Labor,  Feb.  24. 
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Papaya 


The  primitive  peoples  knew  what  our 
scientists  are  now  discovering  about 
this  wonder  fruit  of  the  tropics. 

PAW-PAW,  a  tree,  Carica  Papaya,  or  its  fruit, 
growing  throughout  the  tropics.  The  paw-paw 
grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet, 
with  a  soft  herbaceous  stem  naked  nearly  to  the 
top,  where  the  leaves  issue  on  every  side,  on  long 
footstalks.  Between  the  leaves  grows  the  flower 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a  melon.  The 
juice  is  acrid  and  milky,  but  the  fruit  when  boiled 
is  eaten  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables.  The  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  is  a  most  powerful  and  efficient 
vermifuge,  the  powder  of  the  seed  answering  the 
same  purpose.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  or  fruit  has 
the  singular  property  of  rendering  meat  tender. 

Such  is  the  rather  prosaic  dictionary  definition 
of  this  exotic  tropical  fruit  which  has  lent  charm 
and  mystery  to  many  a  juvenile  travel  story. 

Scientists  have  been  discovering  that  the  paw- 
paw, now  called  by  its  botanical  name,  papaya, 
has  many  valuable  gualities.  These  have  long  been 
known  to  natives  of  the  tropics  but  are  only  now 
coming  to  be  generally  recognized  by  other  peo- 
ples. The  tree  itself  is  unigue  in  that  it  has  three 
genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  It  grows 
very  fast,  developing  from  the  sapling  stage  to  ma- 
turity within  a  year  and  producing  full-sized  fruit 
within  nine  months.  It  thrives  at  low  altitudes  and 
only  in  the  tropics. 

The  Spanish  explorers  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  discovered  the  papaya's  health 
value  when  they  observed  that  the  dark  skinned 
natives  could  eat,  apparently  without  harm,  great 
guantities  of  tainted  or  decomposed  meats  and  fish 
if  they  topped  off  the  meal  with  generous  amounts 
of  papaya.  The  natives  knew  from  experience  that 
this  fruit  could  not  only  aid  digestion  but  could  also 
prevent  pains  in  the  abdomen. 

Professor  R.  H.  Chittenden  of  Yale  University 
was  the  first  American  scientist  to  become  inter- 
ested in  papaya  from  the  standpoint  of  chemistry 
and  nutrition.  His  findings  have  largely  been  con- 
firmed by  other  researchers,  according  to  John  J. 
Miller,  writing  in  Progress  Guide  for  March   1945. 
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These  scientists  have  discovered  that  the  healthful 
properties  of  papaya  are  due  largely  to  its  enzymes, 
'those  substances  consisting  presumably  of  a  vita- 
min, a  mineral  and  a  protein,  which  activate  chem- 
ical or  digestive  processes.  Its  principal  and  most 
active  enzyme  is  papain,  but  both  the  fruit  and  juice 
contain  other  valuable  enzymes.' 

According  to  Dr.  Chittenden,  the  combination  of 
enzymes  found  in  papaya  has  the  power  of  digest- 
ing the  proteins  as  well  as  some  of  the  fats  and 
starches.  Mr.  Miller  says  that  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury 
demonstrated  the  digestive  values  of  papain  by 
adding  it  to  the  following  foods,  placed  in  layers 
within  a  test  tube:  salmon,  crackers,  codfish,  dried 
beef,  potatoes,  bread,  peas,  lima  beans,  fried  sau- 
sage, roast  beef,  tapioca,  mixed  cakes,  mince  pie 
and  cheese.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
digestive  processes  were  completed,  so  that  all 
these  foods  were  liquefied  and  could  be  poured 
from  the  tube. 

PRODUCES  AMINO  ACIDS 

Changes  in  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  food 
in  the  intestines  does  not  interfere  with  the  digest- 
ive activity  of  papain,  which  is  therefore  extremely 
effective  as  an  aid  to  digestion.  Papain  is  of  great 
commercial  importance  in  meat  curing  and  process- 
ing establishments  where  it  is  used  as  a  tenderizer 
of  tough  meats.  The  enzyme,  papain,  literally 
breaks  down  the  fibers  of  the  meat,  leaving  a  ten- 
der and  partly  digested  product.  This  is  just  what 
happens  when  papain  is  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  to  come  in  contact  with  protein 
foods.  In  the  process  of  digesting  with  papain,  ac- 
cording to  the  scientists,  the  proteins  are  actually 
chemically  transformed  into  all  the  various  amino 
acids  that  are  so  vital  to  human  nutrition. 

'An  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  finding,' 
says  Mr.  Miller,  'is  the  fact  that  arginine,  one  of  the 
essential  amino  acids,  is  not  normally  produced 
within  the  body  as  food  is  digested.  It  must  be  ob- 
tained as  a  component  of  the  food  intake.  Since  it 
is  normally  present  in  comparatively  few  foods — 
such  as  eggs  and  brewer's  yeast — these  must  be 
eaten  with  some  regularity  if  the  reproductive  or- 
gans are  to  function  properly.  However,  when  pa- 
pain is  allowed  to  act  upon  many  kinds  of  proteins 
it  has  the  distinctive  power  of  converting  a  portion 
of  the  protein  mass  to  arginine — even  in  the  intes- 
tine. 

'In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  papain  aids  in  in- 
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fluencing  the  body's  breakdown  of  various  protein 
foods — such  as  fish,  milk,  eggs  and  meat — so  that 
the  individual  amino  acids  will  be  produced  and 
autointoxication  or  other  undesirable  conditions 
will  be  avoided.  High  blood  pressure,  constipation, 
arthritis,  epilepsy  and  diabetes  are  only  a  few  of 
the  ailments  that  are  aggravated  by  the  formation 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  protein  breakdown  products. 
While  the  presence  of  papain  may  not  always  com- 
pletely prevent  these  abnormalities,  nevertheless  it 
has  the  power  of  regulation  in  the  right  direction.' 

This  is,  in  part,  says  Mr.  Miller,  the  explanation 
of  the  reported  clinical  value  of  papain  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  ailments  as  stomach  ulcers,  gastric 
catarrh,  nausea,  seasickness,  skin  afflictions,  infan- 
tile indigestion,  intestinal  worms  and  some  forms  of 
anaemia.  Colitis,  dysentery  and  bowel  distention 
are  other  abnormalities  that  are  beng  relieved  by 
the  freguent  use  of  papain  in  the  diet. 

Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  and  Professor  Lafayette 
B.  Mendell  of  Yale  University  place  papain  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  nature's  alkalinizing  foods.  Popu- 
lar digestive  pills  depend  upon  a  papaya  base  for 
their  effectiveness. 

Howard  Inches,  research  biochemist,  is  growing 
papaya  under  ideal  conditions  on  a  frost-free  island 
off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  other  research  men  are 
working  to  further  the  use  of  papaya. 

Fresh  papaya  is  used  in  many  ways — sliced  and 
served  with  whipped  cream  for  dessert,  or  used  in 
salads  with  cucumbers  and  lettuce.  It  adds  both 
distinctive  flavor  and  nutritive  value  to  pies,  cakes, 
sherbets,  candies,  marmalades  and  jellies.  It  is 
even  used  in  cosmetics  and  dandruff  cures.  Canned 
papaya  juice  is  one  of  the  war's  casualties,  repor- 
ted 'missing  in  action.' 

AN  AID  TO  DIGESTION 

The  story  of  papaya  and  papain,  says  Mr.  Miller, 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  great  secrets  of  science 
that  were  gained  and  then  lost.  In  Jamaica,  where 
papaya  grows  luxuriantly,  the  natives  have  long 
fed  the  fruit  to  pigs  and  chickens  as  a  health  food 
but  ignored  it  as  human  food.  In  the  last  few 
years,  however,  nutritionists  have  been  teaching 
the  people  to  include  papaya  in  their  daily  menus. 
This  has  resulted  in  great  gains  in  the  health  of  the 
population. 

As  nature  has  placed  just  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  potato  all  the  minerals  necessary  for  its  proper 
digestion,  so,  too,  she  has  provided  other  natural 


means  of  maintaining  good  health  if  man  will  but 
investigate  and  use  them. 

A  young  Seattle  woman,  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  at  school,  informs  us  that 
this  winter  her  children  are  in  much  better  health 
and  general  condition  than  formerly  because  they 
are  having  generous  amounts  of  all  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  available,  more  than  she  ever  could 
give  them  before  she  went  to  work  in  a  war  plant, 
working  nights.  In  other  words,  it  takes  two  in- 
comes now  to  provide  a  good  living  for  a  family  of 
five. 

There  can  be  no  guestion  that  when  price  con- 
siderations no  longer  control  our  health  setup  and 
profits  can  no  longer  be  made  on  the  sale  of  medi- 
cines, a  far  higher  standard  of  good  health  will 
eventually  be  attained  through  the  scientific  devel- 
opment and  distribution  of  such  natural  aids  as  the 
papaya  and  other  nutritious  and  beneficial  fruits. 
We  are  prone  to  scorn  many  of  the  more  primitive 
health  practices  of  the  pioneer  generations,  but  the 
average  American  of  today  is  rather  a  sorry  phys- 
ical specimen  by  comparison,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  available  at  the  corner  drugstore  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  alleged  remedies  for  more  ail- 
ments than  his  grandmother  knew  existed. 

On  bathroom  shelves  the  bottles  grow, 
From  illness  to  illness,  row  on  row. 
Who  has  the  heart  to  clear  away 
The  dregs  ol  the  drugs  of  yesterday? 

Tonics  to  lash  the  jaded  taste; 
Cosmetics  to  freshen  the  faded  face; 
Pills  to  purge  the  piggish  pain 
Of  gourmands  who  eat  and  eat  again. 

Each  bottle,  vial,  box  and  jar 

Pays  testimony  to  what  we  are — 

Slaves  of  our  weaker,  grosser  selves, 

Our  monuments  building  on  bathroom  shelves.* 

With  the  stresses  and  strains  of  Price  System 
competition  and  chiseling  removed  so  that  American 
children  can  have  free  access  to  the  abundance  we 
can  produce  and  distribute  under  a  scientific,  over- 
all plan  of  Continental  operation,  the  coming  gen- 
erations will  undoubtedly  rate  far  higher  than  the 
present,  with  its  forty  percent  of  physical  discards, 
and  its  'monuments'  of  glass  bottles. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 
*  Bottles, — by  Wm.  G.  Lightbowne. 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 
suit  with  the  peace.  No  provision  has  been  made  to 
keep  essential  production  in  operation  when  the 
main  customer,  the  Government,  withdraws  from 
the  market.  Total  Conscription  would  set  up  a  de- 
partment of  supply  that  would  function  during  this 
period.  The  return  to  peacetime  operation  could 
not  occur  until  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the 
people  would  continue  to  receive  their  rations. 

The  winning  of  the  war  at  the  soonest  possible 
time;  the  return  of  peace  without  chaos,  depends 
upon  the  immediate  institution  of  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money. 

Have  you  written  to  your  Congressman  about 
this  Program?  Or  are  you  waiting  for  George  to 
do  it?    George  may  be  waiting  for  you. 

Or  do  you  think  chaos  would  be  a  lot  of  fun? 
—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 
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Tech  Press 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  a  1 1  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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— Fhcto  from  Section  1,  R.D.  8342,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TECHNOCRACY  ANALYZES  FUNDAMENTALS 


I  often  say  that  if  you  can  measure  that  of  which  you  can  speak,  you  know  some, 
thing-  of  your  subject;  but  if  you  cannot  measure  it  your  knowledge  is  meager  and  un- 
satisfactory. — Lord  Kelvin. 


Dynamic  equilibrium  of  plant  and  animal  populations  is 
illustrated  in  the  lower  right  hand  chart,  showing  that  def- 
inite limits  are  imposed  on  population  growth  by  the  avail- 
able food  supply.  Also  is  shown  a  fundamental  'S'  shaped 
growth  curve:  the  result  of  dynamic  forces  seeking  equilib- 
rium. 

The  guide  id  pointing  to  the  source  of  all  energy,  the  sun. 
This  chart  also^  shows  the  great  underground  storehouses  of 
extraneous  energy  in  the  form  of  coal,  gas  and  oil.  Upon 
these  great  reservoirs  of  energy  rests  our  modern  high  en- 
ergy, technological  civilization. 

The  upper  left  chart  headed  The  Story  of  Energy  (2): 
Various  Transformations  of  Energy'  is  a  simple  exprecsion 
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of  the  way  energy  is  utilized  in  our  modern  technological 
way  of  life. 

Technocracy  makes  one  basic  postulate:  that  the  phe- 
nomena involved  in  the  functional  operation  of  a  social 
mechanism  are  metrical.  Lower  left  chart  headed  'Heating 
Value  of  Various  Fuels?  shows  the  method  of  measuring 
these  values.  It  also  gives  the  formula  for  the  phenomena 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  human  engine.  Food 
(Kg.C.)  plus  oxygen  (from  the  air)  equals  work,  (and  waste 
products)  5000  Kg.C.  results  in  1/10  H.P.  work  per  10  hour 
day — human  capacity  to  do  work — insignificant  in  modern 
production. 

(These  charts  are  based  on  material  contained  in  the 
TECHNOCRACY  STUDY  COURSE.) 
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Technocracy 


TECHNOCRACY,  a  non-profit,  non-sectarian  membership  organ- 
ization of  American  citizens,  until  1930  the  Technical  Alliance 
of  North  America,  a  research  organization  founded  in  New  York 
City  in  1920  by  engineers,  scientists  and  economists.  In  1933,  the 
Technocracy  group  became  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  its  later  growth  as  a  nation-wide  membership  fol- 
lowed. 

The  social  analysis  of  Technocracy  is  founded  on  what  is  de- 
scribed as  'a  new  technique  of  mensuration,'  first  devised  and  applied 
to  the  physical  operation  of  a  geographical  area  by  Howard  Scott. 
This  technique  of  social  analysis  and  operations  is  described  as  an 
engineering  or  technological  method  as  contrasted  to  the  political, 
economic,  or  social  methods  of  the  politician,  business  man,  or  hu- 
manitarian. Technocracy  is  not  a  moral  political  philosophy  but  is 
the  statistical  mechanics  of  area  operation. 

The  activities  of  Technocracy  are  of  an  educational  nature;  the 
organization  conducts  study  classes  among  its  members.  Magazines 
and  pamphlets  are  published  and  public  lectures  are  delivered. 

— Funk  and  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Encyclopedia, 
1944  edition. 

Technocracy,  science  applied  to  a  form  of  government  adminis- 
tration or  social  order,  based  on  economic  principles  established  by 
technical  experts,  for  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  a  nonprice  basis. 

— New  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary,  1941. 

'—"WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  ONE  MUST 
FAIRLY  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  WHICH  IS  IN  COMPLETE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL AND  TECHNICAL  ACCORD  WITH  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH 
WE  LIVE."—' 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
1939-1940-1941  editions. 
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Blind  Spot 


DOUGHBOYS  on  the  Western 
front  have  come  to  the  cyn- 
ical conclusion  that  the 
Norden  bombsight  has  a  blind 
spot.  Picking  their  way  through 
the  rubble  of  what  once  was  Ger- 
man cities  they  have  come  upon 
wide  areas  untouched  by  the  air- 
borne block-busters.  These  areas 
are  occupied  by  large  war  indus- 
tries turning  out  materials  for  the 
German  Army.  The  general  be- 
lief is  that  these  factories  are  par- 
tially owned  by  British  and  Amer- 
ican capital. 

Recently  The  Progressive  re- 
ported that  two  war  plants  in  the 
Cologne  area,  the  American- 
owned  Ford  works  and  the  British- 
controlled  Curtald  textile  plant, 
stood  unscarred  in  the  otherwise 
complete  devastation.  Virtually 
all  factories  around  them  lay  in 
ruins,  but  Ford  and  Courtald  were 
going  full  blast,  turning  out  mate- 
rials to  be  used  against  our 
troops. 

There  have  been  other  egually 
damning  reports  which  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  daily  papers. 
(S  h  o  rt  a  g  e  of  newsprint,  you 
know.)  A  group  of  GI's  recently 
stumbled  onto  the  great  Wagon- 
fabrik-Verdingen  and  the  Verdin- 
gen  plants  of  the  Krupp  and  I.  G. 
Farbenindustrie  empires.  Hiking 
through  the  labyrinth  of  work- 
sheds  the  GI's  could  find  no  sign 
that  they  had  been  touched  by 
Allied  explosives,  although  t  h  e 
war  materials  produced  by  the 
plants  gave  them  top  target  pri- 
orities. 

The  doughboys  are  getting  sus- 
picious and  a  lot  of  sarcastic  re- 


marks like  the  one  about  the  Nor- 
den bombsight  are  floating 
around.  A  Chicago  Sun  man  re- 
ported that  'a  rumor  is  circulat- 
ing that  the  reason  the  Allies  did 
not  bomb  the  Wagonfabrik  plant 
is  because  six  members  of  the 
company's  board  of  directors  are 
Englishmen.  This,  of  course,  is 
impossible  to  verify  here  and 
seems  extremely  unlikely,  but  the 
rumor  nevertheless  is  important 
because  the  Yanks  believe  it.' 

Describing  this  plant,  the  cor- 
respondent said  there  are  20  to  30 
buildings  'each  about  75  yards 
long  and  filled  to  capacity  with 
machinery,  unfinished  tanks,  and 
railroad  cars.  There  are  hundreds 
of  drills,  lathes,  giant  power 
presses,  dies,  furnaces,  cranes — 
all  machines  of  mass  production, 
all  well  oiled  and  in  excellent 
condition.     This  was  the  stuff  of 


the  Nazi  war  effort  and  there  was 
plenty  of  it.' 

The  correspondent  talked  with 
a  combat  officer  who  had  let  his 
riflemen  into  this  area.  He  said 
his  men  are  wondering  about 
what  they  found.  'The  dough- 
boys are  asking:  what  about  all 
those  stories  in  the  newspapers 
that  Nazi  production  had  been 
smashed?'  he  said.  'If  they  find 
the  Ruhr  Valley  across  the  Rhine 
in  the  same  condition,  there's 
really  going  to  be  a  stink.' 

In  one  region  the  correspond- 
ent reported  that  there  were  doz- 
ens of  war  factories  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  condition. 
The  growing  cynicism  of  the  GI's 
in  the  light  of  these  and  other  de- 
velopments is  giving  the  Army 
officials  a  real  headache. 

— The  Progressive,  April  9. 


LET'S   EAT! 


A  GROUP  of  New  Jersey  butchers, 
unable  to  obtain  meat  here,  pooled 
their  funds  and  went  to  Canada 
and  bought  10  cars  of  prime  dressed 
beef  and  six  cars  of  livestock — a  total 
of  640,000  pounds.  This  was  done  with 
the  sanction  of  our  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  'okay'  of  the  Canadian 
embassy  and  the  Canadian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  According  to  Labor  (June 
2)  the  meat  cost  19  cents  a  pound,  iy2 
cents  less  than  the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  here. 
This  is  3  cents  more  than  the  price  the 
British  would  pay,  so  the  Canadians 
were  glad  to  sell. 

After  the  meat  was  sealed  in  refrig- 
erator cars  the  deal  was  cancelled  by  a 
high  Canadian  food  official,  who  told 
the  buyers  he  acted  at  the  request  of 
the  U.  S.  State  Department.  The  State 
Dept.  passed  the  buck  to  the  W.  F.  A., 
whose  officials  then  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility.   Says  Labor: 

'Then  the  State  Dept.  sprang  another 
alibi.  It  said  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  U.  S.,  Br'^.in  and  Canada 


that  any  surplus  Canadian  beef  would 
not  be  shipped  into  the  U.  S. — that  if 
it  was  not  wanted  by  Britain  the  sur- 
plus was  to  go  to  Gov.  Lehman's  or- 
ganization for  the  relief  of  liberated 
nations. 

'The  Philadelphia  Record  asks:  "Is 
there  such  an  agreement?  If  so,  why 
has  it  been  kept  secret?" 

'The  Jersey  business  men  ....  saw 
huge  quantities  of  cheese,  with  a  21c 
price  tag,  against  a  45-cent  ceiling  here. 
Eutter,  36  cents  a  pound,  compared  with 
51  cents  here.  There  are  more  than 
56,000,000  pounds  of  butter  in  storage 
fcr  Canada's  11,500,000    population. 

'Eggs  sell  from  20  to  24  cents  a  dozen, 
....  the  supply  is  so  great  farmers  are 
killing  laying  hens  to  prevent  a  further 
price  drop. 

'Chickens  are  S3  abundant  across  the 
border  that  "you  can  buy  all  you  want 
at  any  price  you're  willing  to  pay." ' 

Could  this  be  fascism  operating  in 
our  midst?    Or  could  it? 
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America  Outward-bound 


The  war  prosperity  will  soon  pass  into  yesterday,  leaving  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  more  equipment,  facilities,  and  technological 
processes  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 


IN  OCTOBER  1929,  the  United  States  with  Pres- 
ident Hoover  in  the  White  House  was  hit  by 
the  stock  market  crash  in  Wall  Street.  The 
lush  prosperity  of  a  chicken  in  every  pot  and 
two  cars  in  every  garage  of  the  Coolidge-Hoover 
era  came  to  an  end,  and  the  inflationary  values 
of  the  greatest  enterprise  business  boom  crashed 
downward  into  the  financial  polar  ice  of  frozen 
assets.     The  great  depression  had  begun. 

Stock  market  sales  tumbled  downward  from 
the  grand  total  of  16  million  shares  in  a  single 
day,  and  financial  values  fell  even  more  swiftly, 
accompanied  in  their  precipitous  descent  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  tycoons  of  business 
jumping  out  of  the  fortieth  story  window.  Every 
national  political  leader,  every  tycoon  of  big 
business,  rushed  into  public  print  to  proclaim  the 
soundness  of  our  financial  and  political  institu- 
tions, all  alike  assuring  the  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinent, through  every  avenue  of  national  pub- 
licity, that  the  nation  had  nothing  to  fear  and 
that  this  process  was  but  one  of  necessary  busi- 
ness deflation.  In  spite  of  the  roar  of  reassuring 
propaganda  that  all  was  well,  values  continued 
to  toboggan  downward,  accelerated  on  their  way 
by  the  increasing  failures  of  commercial  con- 
cerns, the  closing  of  banks,  and  widespread 
mounting  unemployment. 

In  1932  the  situation  in  United  States  and  Can- 
ada had  become  critical;  so  had  internal  affairs 
in  Europe.  In  August,  1932,  the  great  free  press 
of  United  States  broke  Technocracy  to  an  ailing 
world,  and  by  late  fall  the  American  press  had 
ballyhooed  Technocracy  into  the  greatest  world- 


wide break  outside  of  World  War  I  and  the  Lind- 
bergh flight  to  Paris.  Every  newspaperman  and 
every  writer  rushed  into  public  print  to  swell  the 
growing  tide  of  press  ballyhoo  from  London  to 
Calcutta,  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Stockholm.  In 
November,  1932,  the  Republican  Party  and  Her- 
bert Hoover  were  defeated  in  the  national  elec- 
tions, bringing  to  an  end  the  long  tenure  of  Re- 
publican administration.  1933  ushered  Adolph 
Hitler  into  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Third  Reich 
and  witnessed  the  frigidity  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions grow  from  coast  to  coast  to  end  in  the  na- 
tional closing  of  our  banks  just  prior  to  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  New  Deal  Democrats  assumed  the  political 
administration  of  United  States,  and  Fascism 
came  into  power  in  Germany  with  the  accession 
of  Adolph  Hitler  and  the  National  Socialist  Party. 
The  props  on  the  national  and  international  stage 
were  being  shifted  rapidly  to  create  the  support- 
ing scenery  of  the  international  drama  which 
will  eventually  reach  the  finale  of  world  catas- 
trophe. 

A  SOCIAL  WORKER  COMPLEX 

The  New  Deal  Administration  poured  out  a 
flood  of  legislative  enactments,  creating  a  host 
of  federal  bueraucracies,  and  combined  all  with 
a  deluge  of  national  directives.  The  New  Deal 
rushed  into  the  problems  of  national  salvation 
with  a  philosophy  of  renovated  liberalism,  con- 
descendingly bestowed  by  the  benign  opulence 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  under  Divine  guid- 
ance  supervised   by    the    social-worker   complex 
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that  only  the  privileged  must  uplift  the  underprivi- 
leged. National  exigencies  provided  the  New  Deal 
Administration  with  a  succession  of  opportunities 
wherein  a  number  of  political  innovations  were  in- 
troduced into  the  techniques  of  the  management  of 
federal  administration. 

The  first  duty  of  any  political  party  upon  taking 
office  is  so  to  operate  the  techniques  of  the  political 
office  as  to  assure  a  modicum  of  stability  and  satis- 
faction in  the  day  to  day  operations  in  the  area 
under  its  jurisdiction,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  proper  pipeline  and  building  up  its  poli- 
tical machinery  for  reelection  for  another  term.  Any 
interest  in  appearing  to  solve  or  to  seek  a  solution 
to  any  national  problem  must  be  subsidiary  to  its 
prime  purpose  of  perpetuating  itself  in  political  of- 
fice. In  the  previous  political  party  history  of 
United  States,  political  parties  went  in  for  individual 
rewards  and  the  disposition  of  funds,  jobs  and 
emoluments  to  deserving  supporters  and  party 
members.  History  shows  that  all  political  parties 
have  in  the  past  displayed  an  equal  facility  to  pur- 
chase votes  on  the  retail  basis  of  the  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  individual,  the  ward  boss,  the  district 
leader,  the  business  executive,  or  the  union  official. 
Investigation  of  political  elections  in  the  past  in  this 
Republic  of  ours  has  shown  that  party  machines 
often  resorted  to  voting  the  telephone  book,  the 
gravestones  and  even  the  telephone  poles.  The 
trouble  with  this  technique  in  this  power  age  was 
that  it  was  highly  inefficient,  involved  too  many 
contacts  and  go-betweens,  and  lacked  the  certainty 
and  efficiency  of  mass  production  methods  which 
technology  had  developed  in  the  world  of  physical 
production. 

TAMMANY  ON  THE  POTOMAC 

Mass  production  in  industry  called  for  the  intro- 
duction of  mass  techniques  in  the  bestowal  of  poli- 
tical rewards  and  in  the  arranging  of  political  ap- 
peasement on  a  national  scale.  Tammany  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  realized  that,  if  the  political 
party  machine  were  to  survive,  it  must  abandon  its 
old  fashioned  arduous  and  tedious  methods  of  ac- 
quiring support  through  the  retail  seduction  of  the 
individual  voter  by  the  delivery  of  personal  bene- 
factions. It  must  evacuate  its  position  on  the  Hud- 
son and  move  into  a  position  of  more  strategic  im- 
portance on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  so  that,  with 
its  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  safely  con- 
solidated,  it   could  in  due  time  introduce  the  pro- 
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cesses  on  a  national  scale.  This  would  permit  it  to 
graduate  from  the  old  petty  larceny  basis  of  the 
retail  bribery  of  the  ward  boss  and  the  leaders,  to 
the  new  modern  wholesale  method  of  building  the 
blocs  of  its  national  political  structure  by  dispensing 
largess  and  benefactions  to  entire  blocs  of  the  pop- 
ulation, whether  farm,  labor,  business,  finance,  re- 
ligion, language  or  race,  by  federally  altering  the 
national  income  structure  so  that  sufficient  price 
and  profit  income  would  accrue  to  the  wholesale 
majority  of  any  entire  bloc  which  the  national  Tam- 
many found  necessary  to  add  for  its  continuance  in 
office. 

The  New  Deal  Administration  acquired  the  poli- 
tical support  of  the  labor  union  hierarchy  and  the 
majority  of  labor  union  membership  by  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Act,  the  forty-hour  week,  minimum  wage, 
collective  bargaining,  union  labor-employer  con- 
tracts and  War  Labor  Board  rulings.  The  farmers 
were  likewise  swung  over  and  farm  bloc  organiza- 
tions were  encouraged  to  increase  their  member- 
ship and  grow  to  greater  proportions  as  representa- 
tive farm  bodies,  by  the  devices  of  maintaining 
farm  parity,  AAA  payments,  farm  subsidies,  open 
market  purchases,  government  loans,  governmental 
control  of  farm  prices,  and  export  subsidies.  The 
threat  of  the  Townsend  old  age  revolving  pension 
plan  was  dissipated  and  the  fear  of  indigent  old 
age  somewhat  abated  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

SAFE  AT  LAST  ! 

Financial  investors  were  safeguarded  by  subdi- 
viding the  banking  field  into  the  water-tight  com- 
partments of  straight  banking  and  investment  bank- 
ing. The  Securities  Exchange  was  legally  empow- 
ered to  supervise  and  control  market  operations, 
corporation  promotion,  investment  and  underwrit- 
ing, and  all  dealings  in  investment  securities.  At 
last  the  great  American  investor  was  protected 
against  loss  by  his  Government  so  that  every  in- 
vestor could  thenceforth  sleep  peacefully  every 
night,  unafraid  that  his  holdings  would  be  raided 
by  some  unprincipled,  unscrupulous  market  pirate. 
Bank  depositors,  with  the  cold  chills  of  the  national 
bank  closures  still  running  down  their  collective 
spine,  were  rescued  from  nervous  prostration  by 
the  establishment  and  empowerment  of  the  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  whereby  all  bank  deposit- 
ors up  to  $5,000  for  each  account  were  guaranteed 
against  loss  of  their  holdings,  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 
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Exporters  were  rescued,  revived  or  fattened  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  revaluation  of  gold 
from  $20.62  to  $35.00  an  ounce,  a  straight  gift  of 
$14.38  of  United  States  purchasing  power  to  every 
alien  who  held  or  who  would  produce  an  ounce  of 
gold.  No  siree,  foreign  loans — never  again!  For- 
eign loans  were  too  complicated.  Besides,  there 
was  always  the  danger  that  the  foreigner  might 
pay  us  back;  then  too  it  involved  too  much  book- 
keeping. What  could  be  nicer  than  a  straight  gift 
of  U.  S.  purchasing  power  to  the  foreign  producers 
of  gold  and  to  those  citizens  in  foreign  countries, 
operators  in  foreign  exchange  markets,  who  were 
friendly  associates  of  cooperative  American  citizens. 
The  pipeline  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration established  by  the  Hoover  Administration 
was  found  inadeguate  by  the  New  Deal  Adminis- 
tration to  meet  the  large  scale  pumping  reguire- 
ments  necessary  to  sustain  fluid  pump  priming  to 
corporate  business.  This  pipeline  of  the  RFC  was 
enlarged  into  the  'Big  Inch,'  the  financial  pumpline 
par  excellence  of  the  world.  Never  in  history  have 
such  huge  volumes  of  government  cash  and  credit 
been  pumped  into  the  blood  stream  of  national 
business  in  order  to  counteract  the  arteriosclerosis 
of  business.  Our  Federal  Administration  rescued 
the  'Escrow'  Indians  of  America  and  sent  much 
wampum  to  their  wigwams  through  the  HOLC,  the 
FHA  and  other  Administration  activities  to  support 
and  salvage  rents,  mortgages  and  real  estate  prop- 
erty values  from  coast  to  coast. 

Let  us  list  the  beneficiaries: — the  farmers,  the 
union  labor  hierarchy,  the  union  labor  members, 
the  unemployed,  the  employed,  the  aged,  the  indi- 
gent poor,  the  bankers,  the  investors,  the  deposit- 
ors, the  exporters,  the  importers,  big  business,  little 
business,  realtors,  builders,  superintendents  and 
janitors. 

ACUTE  POLITICAL  ACUMEN 

This  process  of  creating  national  political  sup- 
port poured  forth  its  benefits  to  many  millions  of 
the  population.  It  left  relatively  unaffected  the  mil- 
lions of  civil  servants,  the  menials  of  the  service 
occupations,  and  all  the  white  collar  class  of  low 
fixed  income  groups.  The  twelve  years  of  national 
administration  by  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
widely  proclaimed  as  the  greatest  contribution  of 
liberal  statesmanship  that  has  been  made  in  world 
history.  It  has  been  stigmatized  on  the  other  hand 
by   its   Republican  opponent   as  a   process   of   pro- 
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ceeding  from  organized  confusion  to  planned  chaos. 
This  summation  of  the  Democratic  Party  maneuvers 
in  national  management  is  untimely  and  entirely 
too  drastic.  It  is  more  accurate  to  describe  it  as  the 
outstanding  exhibit  of  astute  acumen  in  political 
maneuvering  in  national  history,  an  extraordinary 
facility  for  evading  every  national  problem  by 
compensating  compromises,  a  most  magnificent  dis- 
play of  adroit  agility  in  straddling  the  political 
fences,  and  an  almost  unerring  sense  of  timing 
when  to  rush  into  the  breach  with  the  proper  expe- 
dient of  the  moment. 

POLITICAL  ACROBATICS 

In  the  past  twelve  years  our  national  political 
administration  has  never  once  achieved  the  heights 
of  statesmanship,  but  it  has  put  on  the  most  amazing 
display  of  acrobatics  ever  staged  by  any  political 
leadership  in  our  history.  The  New  Deal  Adminis- 
tration has  welded  a  compact  national  political 
machine,  and  it  has  rung  up  a  national  success  in 
the  eyes  of  our  population,  in  the  terms  of  the  par- 
lance of  political  parties.  It  has  arrived  at  this  po- 
sition because  it  possessed  that  cleverness  of  ex- 
pediency that  enabled  it  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
provided  by  fortuitous  circumstances  always  to 
turn  the  apparent  disaster  into  political  victory  by 
the  capitalization  of  calamity. 

The  Democratic  Administration  capitalized  t  h  e 
depression,  the  drought,  the  Oakies,  the  recession, 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  the  indigent,  and  finally 
the  greatest  of  them  all — World  War  II.  Were  any 
problems  of  this  country  and  this  Continent  resolved 
to  final  conclusion?  Not  one.  Want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  was  appeased  by  relief,  the  WPA  and  plow- 
ing the  plenty  under.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment was  never  solved.  A  d  e  g  u  a  t  e  purchasing 
power  for  the  individual  citizen  remained  as  far 
from  attainment  as  ever.  Security  for  the  aged  was 
appeased  for  the  great  majority  with  a  mere  pit- 
tance for  their  declining  years,  and  education  was 
likewise  impossible  of  achievement  for  94  percent 
of  the  youth. 

World  War  II  is  the  greatest  calamity  that  has 
ever  befallen  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  godsend  for  the  New  Deal  Administration, 
for  it  saved  their  political  bacon.  The  liberal 
'statesmanship'  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  given 
its  great  opportunity  in  this  world  war.  For  the 
first  time  since  1918,  the  United  States  in  1943 
achieved  full  employment  of  its  able-bodied  citizens 
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not  in  the  armed  forces.  It  has  spent  more  money 
and  created  more  debt  than  any  of  the  previous 
administrations  of  United  States,  and  more  than  any 
other  national  government  in  history.  The  creation 
of  this  huge  national  debt  enabled  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pump  untold  billions  into  the  national 
economic  structure.  More  dams  have  been  con- 
structed, more  plants  built,  more  equipment  fabri- 
cated and  more  machinery  installed  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  result  is  a 
huge  industrial  complex  that  has  resulted  in  the 
greatest  production  of  the  munitions  of  war  by  any 
nation  in  all  time.  Simultaneously  with  this  achieve- 
ment of  war  production,  United  States  in  1944  also 
reached  the  all  time  consumption  record  of  $92  bil- 
lion of  consumers'  goods,  with  approximately  a  to- 
tal of  13  million  of  the  nation's  most  able-bodied 
citizens  withdrawn  from  any  productive  effort. 

World  War  II  will  result  in  a  total  cost  to 
the  nation  of  approximately  $300  billion. 
These  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  voted  on  and  made  available  to  our 
economic  system  with  the  most  amazing 
alacrity.  At  no  time  has  there  been  any 
protracted  battle  over  allotting  and  spend- 
ing a  mere  $100  billion  of  the  people's 
money  when  spent  for  the  patriotic  purpose 
of  winning  the  war.  Never  again  can  it  be 
said  that,  if  this  'land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave'  can  spend  $300  billion  for  the 
purposes  of  destruction  and  the  carnage  of 
war,  it  cannot  with  egual  facility  spend  an- 
other $300  billion  to  rehabilitate  and  re- 
construct this  country  and  this  Continent  so 
that  our  national  appellation  can  truly  ap- 
ply to  all  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

NOT  ENOUGH  NEW  DEBT 

The  huge  emergency  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  war  have  added  huge  in- 
creases in  the  installed  producing  capacity  of  the 
country.  Prior  to  this  war,  the  producing  capacity 
of  United  States  was  so  great  that  private  enterprise 
could  no  longer  pay  out  total  annual  wages  large 
enough  to  buy  back  the  major  portion  of  produc- 
tion. Private  enterprise  before  the  war  could  no 
longer  create  sufficient  new  debt  for  the  expansion 
of  the  capital  goods  industry,  because  the  capital 
goods  industry  was  overexpanded  already  in  the 
terms  of  the  privately  operated  Price  System. 

The  terrific  expansion  of  the  productive  capacity 


of  United  States  to  meet  the  war  needs  has  pro- 
vided full  employment,  the  gravy  train  of  national 
prosperity,  and  a  gigantic  flood  of  war  production. 
The  war  prosperity  will  shortly  pass  into  yesterday, 
leaving  United  States  and  Canada  with  more  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  technological  processes  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  The  social  problems 
facing  this  country  and  this  Continent  have  not  in 
any  way  been  lessened  by  all  of  the  adroit  political 
expedients  of  the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  i  n  te  r  n  a  1  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  today  is  more  complex,  more 
critical,  and  more  revolutionary  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Continent. 

FORTUNE  DOES  ABOUT  FACE 

Technocracy  was  the  first  Organization  on  this 
Continent  to  publicize  the  sugar-cane  harvester  and 
cotton  picker,  twelve  and  ten  years  ago,  respec- 
tively. The  first  issue  of  Technocracy  magazine 
carried  on  its  front  page  a  full-page  reproduction  of 
a  cotton  picker  in  operation  in  our  southern  states. 
Fortune  magazine  of  that  year  reproduced  the  front 
cover  of  the  Techocracy  magazine  with  the  tagline 
below  the  reproduction,  'The  Technocrats  are  using 
this  picture  of  the  cotton  picker  to  frighten  the 
American  bourgeoisie.'  At  that  time  the  Fortune 
magazine  was  trying  to  be  facetious.  Since  then  it 
has  tried  to  do  a  serious  article  on  the  subject  but 
has  dismally  failed  to  place  it  in  its  proper  social 
perspective. 

Down  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  where  Amer- 
ican sugar-cane  grows,  in  1939  four  sugar-cane  har- 
vesters were  all  this  country  had  with  which  to 
frighten  the  bourgeoisie.  Came  1940  and  1941  and, 
as  the  stops  were  pulled  wide  open  on  war  produc- 
tion, the  demand  for  labor  in  the  South  became  so 
great  that  even  the  lowly  sugar-cane  worker  was 
transported  free  of  charge  to  far-away  shipbuilding 
yards  and  to  other  war  industries  which  paid  wages 
so  high  they  paved  a  golden  pathway  to  the  prom- 
ised land.  The  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  were  forced  by  conditions  to  mechanize 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  sugar-cane.  Trac- 
tors, trucks  and  harvesters  replaced  the  human  toil 
and  hand  tools  of  the  sweating  laborer  with  his 
sugar-cane  song.  Today,  in  1945,  technology  'done 
come'  to  our  sugar-cane!  The  cane  can  be  har- 
vested faster  and  later  and  over  300  sugar-cane 
harvesters  will  run  night  and  day  harvesting  this 
year's  crop  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.     Sixty 
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thousand  sugar-cane  workers  will  never  again  chop 
down  the  rows  of  ripening  cane. 

Cotton  produced  by  human  toil  and  hand  tools, 
whether  by  sharecroppers  or  owners,  has  been  the 
bugbear  of  southern  agriculture  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  The  hand  tool  production  of  cotton  is 
inefficient,  wasteful  both  to  the  soil  and  to  humans, 
and  today  is  so  costly  that  it  limits  cotton  as  a  com- 
petitive material  almost  completely  to  the  cotton 
textile  markets  of  the  world.  Cotton  produced  by 
hand  tools  averages  in  excess  of  $27.00  a  bale.  This 
high  cost  proscribes  its  field  of  consumption.  The 
southern  cotton  states  have  no  alternative — they 
must  mechanize  their  cotton  production  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  cost  and  widen  the  field  of  cotton  con- 
sumption. Complete  mechanization  of  cotton  pro- 
duction with  Dixie  Cotton  Choppers,  flame  weeders, 
and  two-row  cotton  pickers  will  force  the  costs 
down  below  $5.24  per  bale.  At  these  low  rates,  cot- 
ton will  immediately  become  competitive  with  wood 
pulp  as  marketable  cellulose.  The  International 
Harvester  Company  is  completing  a  huge  new 
plant  (with  RFC  funds)  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for 
the  assembly  line  production  of  cotton  pickers.  Old 
Man  River  is  going  to  change  his  tune! 

The  high  production  of  the  modern  plants  of  the 
farm  implement  industry  will  take  but  a  short  time 
in  which  to  roll  out  long  lines  of  brand  new  cotton 
pickers  heading  for  the  snowy  fields  of  white.  The 
war  has  forced  this  situation — it  is  going  to  come 
fast.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  of  those  now 
making  their  living  producing  cotton  will  be  mi- 
grating in  the  next  few  years,  mostly  northward,  in 
search  of  fame  and  fortune.  Sugar-cane  and  cot- 
ton, tenant  and  share  cropper,  white  and  negro 
have  always  been  considered  problems  peculiar  to 
the  southern  states.  The  southern  states  once  upon 
a  time  fought  a  war.  They  lost  that  war  and  they 
have  never  known  exactly  what  to  do  about  it  since 
and  haven't  had  very  much  help  about  it  either. 
The  South  has  always  protested  that  they  could 
handle  their  problems  if  the  North  'would  just  only 
let  them  alone,'  but  now  the  South  is  waking  up 
and  is  tickled  with  joy  because  it  has  discovered 
that  by  widespread  mechanization  it  can  write  'fin- 
ished' to  a  goodly  number  of  its  problems  for  they 
will  no  longer  be  southern;  they  will  be  forced  into 
national  migration  and  the  headaches  that  were 
once  peculiar  to  the  southern  states  will  become 
the  migraine  of  the  nation. 

The  average  citizen  of  United  States  and  Canada 


seldom  realizes  that  when  he  dips  his  teaspoon  into 
the  sugar  bowl  he  may  more  often  than  not  be 
sweetening  his  beverage  with  sugar  that  comes 
from  sugar-beets.  The  sugar-beet  industry  of  this 
Continent  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
hibits of  agricultural  peonage  along  with  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  still  is  a  blot 
upon  this  fair  land.  Sugar-beet  cultivation  has  in 
the  past  been  dependent  upon  a  big  supply  of 
cheap  migratory  labor  because  sugar-beets  had  to 
be  thinned  and  hoed  by  hand.  Technology  is  mov- 
ing in  again.  The  sugar-beet  seed  is  a  double  germ 
and  a  double  germ  seed  cannot  be  properly  con- 
trolled in  its  germination.  Two  scientists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  have  developed  the  grinding 
eguipment  to  make  the  double  germ  sugar-beet  into 
a  single  germ  seed.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
is  in  commercial  production  of  pelleting  the  single 
germ  sugar-beet  seed  in  what  amounts  to  coating 
the  seed  and  a  gelatinous  plant  food  into  a  water 
souble  pellet  or  capsule.  The  seed  in  this  form  can 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  and  stored  in  bulk,  with 
mechanical  eguipment,  and  can  be  planted  by  me- 
chanical equipment  with  the  result  that  the  correct 
number  of  sugar-beets  grow  where  you  want  them 
to  grow  and  they  grow  faster,  making  complete 
mechanical  cultivation  and  harvesting  finally  pos- 
sible. Sugar  may  be  awfully  sweet  to  you  but  to 
the  sugar-beet  worker  it  was  hard  work,  sweat  and 
poverty.  The  migratory  worker  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry  will  be  in  for  more  migration. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  FLUX 

Two-row  harvesters,  potato  diggers  and  sorters, 
self-propelled  combines,  the  new  hay  dehydrating 
harvesters  that  mow,  dehydrate  and  chop  the  hay 
in  one  pass  over  the  field,  rain  or  shine, — why  go 
on?  Agriculture  in  United  States  between  now  and 
1950  will  reduce  its  total  farms  in  operation  by  more 
than  a  million.  It  will  absorb  neither  the  returning 
veteran  nor  the  discharged  war  worker,  and  agri- 
cultural technology  is  out  to  displace  several  million 
now  employed  as  farm  workers.  This  is  only  a 
short  running  picture  of  agriculture.  What  technol- 
ogy will  do  in  modern  industry  is  even  more  devas- 
tating. The  machine  tool  industry,  in  order  to  live, 
will  have  to  design  new  machinery  with  production 
so  fast  and  so  great,  and  so  automatic  in  its  opera- 
tion that  its  reduction  in  costs  will  be  so  high  that 
every  manufacturer  in  mass  production  will  be 
compelled  to  scrap  his  brand-new  machinery  that 
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he  installed  the  day  before  yesterday  because  it 
will  be  obsolete — the  old  ones  will  employ  too  many 
men.  He  must  advance  with  modern  technology 
or  die. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  Technocracy  as  a 
body  of  thought  and  as  an  Organization  has  come 
through  the  greatest  depression  and  the  greatest 
war  in  history,  its  vision  unsullied  and  its  strategy 
uncompromised.     It  stands  alone  far,  far    from  the 


political  party  seeking  election  to  political  office. 
As  technology  moves  up  on  this  Continent  in  the 
postwar  years,  only  Technocrats  and  Technocracy 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  historic  par- 
allelism of  events  confirm  our  operating  design  for 
this  Continent  as  the  unigue  solution  for  the  social 
problems  of  our  people  and  our  time. 

—CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc.,  April  30.-  1945. 


Formula  For  Peace 


The  elimination  of  foreign  investments  would  change  American  inter- 
est in  wars  in  foreign  lands.  The  exportation  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  technological  advice  would  promote  a  gradually  increasing  stand- 
ard of  living  all  over  the  world,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  against 
war. 


Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  freguent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Came  out  the  same  door  wherein  I  wenf. 

— Omar  Khayyam. 

DOCTOR    and   saint    together    with    diplomats, 
sages,  and  savants  have  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  a  for- 
mula that  will  prevent  future  wars. 

In  his  Hotel  Pierre  address,  January  1933,  shortly 
following  the  first  election  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
said: 

'.  .  .  .  nof  a  single  outstanding  figure  in  politics 
or  finance  has  come  forward  with  any  proposal 
that  has  one  iota  of  usefulness  in  dealing  with  these 
conditions  and  these  problems.' 

The  parallel,  on  an  international  scale,  with  the 
national  financial  collapse  that  preceded  the  elec- 
tion of  1932  is  close.  America  had  reached  an  all- 
time  low  in  production  at  the  time  of  that  election. 
Today  the  world  has  just  seen  the  finish  of  the 
European  phase  of  the  world  war  which  has  brought 
about  an  unprecedented  destruction  of  the  means 
of  production  on  a  continent.  Production  in  Europe 
has  reached  the  lowest  ebb  since  the  advent  of 
technology. 

The  correctness  of  Howard  Scott's  statement  has 
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been  amply  proved.  Technocracy  Inc.  challenges 
anyone  to  point  to  a  single  act  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  to  date  that  has  an  'iota  of  use- 
fulness' in  solving  the  problem  of  preventing  future 
wars. 

The  Conference  opened  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
political  convention.  The  first  item  of  world-shaking 
importance  was  the  momentous  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  one  chairman  or  four.  The  second 
was  whether  Russia  should  be  permitted  three  votes 
in  the  consultative  assembly.  Since  the  Conference 
assumed  the  proportions  of  an  international  debat- 
ing society  the  importance  of  this  issue  was  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  really  serious  problem  for  which 
the  Conference  was  convened. 

The  third  controversial  item  in  importance  was 
the  seating  of  Argentina.  Russia,  naively  declaim- 
ing against  the  admission  of  Argentina  on  the 
grounds  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  had  denounced  the  Argentine  na- 
tion as  a  fascist  state,  was  promptly  voted  down. 

CHINA  HAS  VETO  POWER 

The  naivete  of  Russia  in  objecting  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Argentine  so-called  republic  on  such 
grounds  is  evident  when  it  is  observed  that  nine- 
teen other  South  American  states  are  more  or  less 
fascist  controlled.  Also  China,  Greece,  Ethiopia, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  others  could  have  been  objected 
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to  on  the  same  grounds.  The  irony  of  it  all  is  that 
China,  a  pro-fascist  feudalism,  is  named  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  may  veto  any  action  of  the 
world  organization  for  peace  any  place  in  the  world. 

At  this  writing  (May  15),  all  that  may  be  said  is 
that  an  organizatin  is  in  the  process  of  formation. 
That  this  organization  is  a  denatured  League  of  Na- 
tions with  none  of  the  teeth  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  is,  of  course,  of  relatively  no  importance.  High 
ideals  have  been  eloquently  expressed! 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  countries,  Russia, 
which  has  contributed  more  in  lives  than  any  other 
in  the  defeat  of  the  fascist  European  states,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  widespread  newspaper 
campaign  of  scurrilous  attack  on  a  friendly  country 
and  a  recent  ally,  in  all  the  mixed  history  of  jour- 
nalism. In  this  campaign  the  Hearst  papers  took 
the  lead. 

BASIS  FOR  ATTACK 

The  basis  for  the  attack  was  the  Russian  attitude 
toward  Poland.  Since  Russia  first  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  admittedly  fascist  London  Polish  govern- 
ment, there  has  been  much  newspaper  denuncia- 
tion. Just  how  much  the  Vatican's  campaign 
against  Russia  and  the  Russian  attitude  toward  the 
Vatican  had  to  do  with  the  newspaper  attitude  is 
not  being  told — at  least  by  the  press. 

The  Peace  Conference  almost  blew  up  when  it 
became  known  that  Russia  had  arrested  sixteen 
Poles.  Russia  stated  that  these  men  had  been  sa- 
botaging the  Red  Army.  Before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  learn  just  what  was  the  evidence  against 
the  accused,  the  joint  British  and  American  state 
departments  appeared  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
diplomatic  relations.  Many  American  columnists 
narrowly  escaped  apoplexy.  Virtually  unanimously 
the  columnists  and  radio  commentators  state  that 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
with  Russia  are  extremely  serious. 

The  point  in  detailing  these  events  is  to  demon- 
strate the  utter  futility  of  convening  delegates  ot 
the  world's  nations  as  a  means  of  preventing  future 
wars.  Clare  Luce,  in  a  campaign  speech,  detailed 
the  numerous  peace  pacts  of  past  history  and 
showed  their  complete  futility  in  the  prevention  of 
war. 

Howard  Scott  stated  in  his  Hotel  Pierre  address 
that  the  proposals  made  in  the  political  campaign 
of  1932  were  palliatives  and  soporifics:  so  also  are 
the  plans  being  presented  for  adoption  at  the  San 


Francisco  Conference.  Nowhere  have  the  causes 
of  war  been  stated;  nor  have  they  been  suggested 
on  the  floor  of  the  Conference. 

The  forces  that  deter  action  by  a  nation  or  a 
group  of  nations  in  preventing  war  have  not  been 
defined  at  San  Francisco;  nor  were  they  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Why  was  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  not  effective 
in  preventing  Japan's  adventure  in  Manchuria? 
Why  was  France  prevented  from  throwing  Hitler 
back  when  he  invaded  the  Ruhr? 

On  the  other  hand,  why  did  Great  Britain  de- 
clare war  against  Germany  when  Poland  was  in- 
vaded? Why  not  when  Ethiopia  was  invaded  by 
Italy? 

Why  did  England  and  the  United  States  block- 
ade the  democratically  elected  government  of  Spain 
while  permitting  Germany  and  Italy  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  fascist  Franco?  And  why  has  Winston 
Churchill  defended  Franco,  forced  the  fascist  Hum- 
berto  on  the  Italians  and  the  fascist  monarchy  on 
the  Greeks? 

Why  has  the  United  States  backed  the  feudal 
lord  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  refused  to  permit  lend- 
lease  material  to  reach  the  democratic  so-called 
communist  group  in  China? 

IDEALISTIC  APPROACH  IS  FUTILE 

These  questions  were  not  presented  to  the  dele- 
gates in  San  Francisco.  Yet  until  a  formula  for  the 
control  of  these  matters  can  be  devised  it  is  futile 
to  form  idealistic  organizations  for  the  prevention 
of  future  wars. 

Strangely  enough,  no  mention  was  made  during 
the  Argentine  debate  of  the  relation  of  the  British- 
Argentine  meat  contract  with  Eden's  forceful  cham- 
pioning of  this  South  American  state. 

The  intransigeant  attitude  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gates at  the  Conference  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  fully  informed  as  to  the  causes  of  war. 
Also,  Russia  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  interested  in  foreign  invest- 
ments and  foreign  trade  for  profit.  Their  suspicion 
of  their  allies  is  no  doubt  based  on  the  knowledge 
that  pacts  of  the  profit  system  governments  in  no- 
wise restrain  the  operation  in  foreign  countries  of 
individual  citizens,  corporations  or  cartels.  While 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  had  ex- 
tended political  sovereignty  over  Russia's  neigh- 
bors, Finland,  Poland,  the  Baltic  States  and  the  Bal- 
kans, a  financial  sovereignty  had  been  established. 
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Finance  and  industry  in  those  countries  were 
largely  controlled  by  foreign  citizens,  corporations 
and  cartels. 

Finland  did  not  give  her  nickel  mines  to  Russia 
in  the  peace  treaty.  She  gave  up  the  Canadian 
and  American  mines,  for  which  payment  was  made 
to  the  owners  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Russia  has  first-hand  information  regarding  the 
influence  of  foreign  investments  on  national  policy. 
Following  the  revolution,  Bolshevist  Russia  was  at- 
tacked by  her  former  allies.  Anglo-American  cap- 
ital had  made  large  investments  in  Czarist  Russia 
which  were  lost  through  the  revolution.  Russia 
might  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  there  was  a 
causal  connection  between  the  investments  and  the 
attack.  (See  Sellout  of  the  Ages,  by  Howard  Scott, 
Technocracy  Magazine  A-21.) 

Drew  Pearson  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  April  26) 
pointed  out  certain  reasons  for  Russian  suspicion: 

flussians  Remember  —  Unfortunately  t  h  e 
Russians  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  state  and  war  departments  to- 
ward them.  Unfortunately  also,  some  observ- 
ers believe  this  distrust  of  the  U.  S.  state  de- 
partment is  one  reason  why  Russians  de- 
mand a  strong  Poland  friendly  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

However,  no  matter  how  efficient  the 
peace  machinery  devised  at  San  Francisco, 
it  will  not  work  if  the  two  strongest  powers 
supposed  to  keep  the  peace  already  have 
begun  jokeying  against  each  other. 

The  Russians  knew  in  advance  that  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company  had  sold  plans 
for  its  DC-4  to  ]apan  for  $1,000,000  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

And  they  have  been  especially  interested 
in  the  war  department's  survey  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  German  war  plants  by  U.  S. 
planes,  a  survey  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
group  of  BANKERS  AND  INSURANCE  EX- 
ECUTIVES. 

You  can't  blame  the  Russians  for  wonder- 
ing whether  this  survey  isn't  actually  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  line  on  German 
industry  and  building  it  up  alter  the  war. 

That  the  stumblebum  leadership  of  this  nation 
may  plunge  the  United  States  into  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia is  possible.  (See  'Must  China  Go  Red?',  by  Ed- 
gar Snow,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  May  12.)     With 
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the  United  States  backing  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Russia  preparing  to  supply  the  China  communists, 
the  point  of  contact  may  be  established.  The  para- 
lyzing fear  of  peace  demonstrated  by  the  frantic 
publicity  regarding  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
'Free  Enterprise'  system,  together  with  the  enor- 
mous profits  of  war,  supplies  the  motive. 

The  formula  for  peace  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent has  been  presented  to  the  American  pople  for 
twenty-five  years,  first  by  the  Technical  Alliance 
and  later  by  Technocracy  Inc.  The  establishment 
of  a  Technate  on  this  Continent,  with  the  full  utili- 
zation of  its  unparalleled  supply  of  war  materials 
combined  with  the  world's  greatest  technology, 
would  present  to  the  world  a  Continent  so  strong  in 
war  potentialities  that  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  would  dare  attack.  The  elimination  of  for- 
eign investments  would  change  American  interest 
in  wars  in  foreign  lands.  The  exportation  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technological  advice  would 
promote  a  gradually  increasing  standard  of  living 
all  over  the  world,  which  in  itself  is  the  best  guar- 
antee against  war. 

PEACE  PACTS  INEFFECTUAL 

Secret  pacts,  political  alignments  and  crafty  dip- 
lomacy embodied  in  a  League  of  Nations  agree- 
ment will  not  prevent  wars  but  are  more  likely  to 
promote  them. 

America  has  the  men,  machines,  materiel  and 
money,  but  they  are  now  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Total  Conscription  would  coordinate  them 
into  an  irresistible  power  that  not  only  would  end 
this  war  quickly,  but  would  prevent  future  wars — 
at  least  wars  involving  the  security  of  this  Conti- 
nent. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 


COVER  PICTURE 

DIGGING  A  HIGHWAY 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  N.  C— Efforts  to  build  a  stable 
foundation  for  a  highway  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
have  been  futile  for  many  years,  but  it  is  said  the 
new  road,  now  under  construction,  will  be  solid  and 
modern.  The  photo  shows  the  dredge  at  right  pump- 
ing out  muck,  then  pumping  in  sand  from  the  Pas- 
quotank River  to  fill  the  canal,  which  eventually  will 
be  the  firct  firm  highway  the  swamp  has  ever  had. 
At  left  is  a  portion  of  the  old  'Floating  Road,'  which 
has  proven  unsatisfactory. 

—Wide  World  Photo. 
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FAKE  HAMBURGER 

...MORE  THAN  13  TONS  of  fake  hamburger  were  seized 

in  Lansing  by  the  Michigan  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Stand- 
ards. Two  men  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  selling  mis- 
branded,  illegal  and  unsanitary  meat. 

The  meat  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain  a  mixture 
of  muscle  tissues,  tongue,  liver,  fat,  lips,  snouts,  salivary 
glands,  spinal  cords,  hair,  dirt,  and  cows'  feet. 

— Bread  and  Butter. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FLEECE  AUTHORIZED  WHILE 
DOMESTIC  SURPLUS  IS  PILING  UP 

IT'S  PRETTY  HARD  TO  FIGURE  this  one  out. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts  that  when  the 
army  stops  buying  wool  the  surplus  of  domestic  fleece  will 
pile  up  to  formidable  proportions.  The  present  stockpile  is 
already  more  than  a  year's  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  the  War  Production  Board  has  opened 
the  doors  for  the  importation  of  wool  from  Argentina. 

— Labor. 

MAN-HOURS  DECLINE 

BETWEEN  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  cf  1943  when  au- 
tomotive employment  reached  an  all-time  high  and  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1944  deliveries  of  war  materials  to 
the  armed  forces  rose  approximately  11  percent.  During 
the  same  period  employment  dropped  some  16  percent. 

TECHNOLOGY  SPEEDS  RIVETING 

ELIMINATING  hours  of  tedious  hand  riveting  a  500-ton 
fast  traverse  press  is  now  being  used  by  an  automotive  com- 
pany to  rivet  fin  bulkhead  spars  for  heavy  bombers.  Han- 
dling two  spars  at  once,  the  press  requires  10  minutes  to 
place,  rivet  and  tack  270  rivets.  By  the  old  method,  50  min- 
utes were  needed. —  (Automotive  War  "Production,  March.) 

EX-RUBBER  CHIEF  RAPS  CUT  IN  USE  OF 
CARBON  BLACK 

WASHNGTON,  May  14.— (AP)— Reduction  of  the  amount 
of  carbon  black  used  in  synthetic -rubber  tires  was  described 
as  "a  terrific  thing"  by  Bradley  Dewey,  former  rubber  direc- 
tor today. 

"This  country  has  put  almost  $1,000,000,000  into  synthetic 
rubber,  and  the  performance  of  synthetic  tires  means  a  lot 
to  our  country,"  Dewey  told  the  Senate  defense  investigat- 
ing committee  at  its  inquiry  into  a  shortage  of  carbon  black. 

"The  people  should  know  how  gcod  synthetic  is.  We 
shouldn't  save  a  little  carbon  black  at  the  expense  of  doing 
those  things." 

A  War  Production  Board  official  testified  last  week  that 
the  tread  wear  of  tires  for  Army  jeeps  and  civilian  motor- 
ists had  been  reduced  between  20  and  30  percent  by  an  or- 
der issued  in  February  calling  for  a  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  carbon  black  used.  This  order  was  modified  in  April  to 
improve  the  quality  of  jeep  tires. 
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ENGINEER  REGIMENT  WORKS  ON  RAILROAD 
TO  GET  EXPERIENCE 

FORT  LEWIS,  May  20.— With  "Working  on  the  Rail- 
road," men  of  the  174th  Engineering  Regiment  have  started 
training  in  the  yards  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Tacoma. 

All  phases  of  track  construction  will  be  undertaken  on 
this  project  which  serves  a  dual  purpose — giving  the  prac- 
tical experience  and  relieving  the  pressing  manpower  situ- 
ation. 

Working  in  full  harmony  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
novice  railroaders  have  completed  more  than  1,825  feet  of 
double  track  in  two  days.  According  to  Mike  Miccolis,  vet- 
eran section  chief,  this  is  just  about  the  average  for  experi- 
enced section  hands. 

Present  training  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  two 
cargo  tracks  extending  one  mile  in  length.  These  tracks 
will  be  accessible  to  the  main  line  which  serves  Fort  Lewis. 

Crews  of  six  men  each,  with  three  crews  working  simul- 
taneously, are  used  on  the  project.  By  rotating  the  crews, 
men  of  all  the  companies  in  the  regiment  will  receive  the 
same  amount  of  training. — Seattle  Post-Intlligencer. 

NO  MEAT  ! 

CHARLESTON,  W.  Va.,  May  16.— Because  its  more  than 
200  employes  refuse  to  do  any  more  work  until  meat  is  avail- 
able, a  Logan  county  coal  mine  closed  this  week. 

Mine  union  leaders  said  there  will  be  additional  shut- 
downs unless  the  workers  are  provided  with  strength- 
giving  food. — Labor. 

BATTERY  FLUID 

NEW  YORK,  May  18.— (AP)— A  libel  suit  for  $200,000  was 
filed  in  United  States  District  Court  yesterday  against  Gen- 
eral Motors  Company  by  the  Watts-Wagner  Co.,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  a  chemical  fluid  it  says  is  designed  to  prolong 
the  life  of  storage  batteries. 

The  company  said  that  General  Motors  publicly  discour- 
aged the  use  of  such  fluid  in  order  to  sell  more  storage  bat- 
teries. 

MORE  DECLINING  MAN-HOURS 

OUR  UNRIVALED  AMERICAN  APTITUDE  for  techno- 
logical advance,  spurred  on  by  the  depression  years  and 
since  driven  harder  by  the  impulse  of  total  war.  has  ex- 
ceeded the  most  fanciful  expectations.  Witness  Hagen  and 
Kirkpatrick.  In  the  American  Economic  Review  (Sept.  1944) 
they  estimate  that  the  output  per  man-hour  in  a  grouping 
of  basic  industries  rose  from  an  index  of  100  for  1923-25  to 
122  for  1929,  to  167  for  1940.  Viewing  the  marvel  of  war 
production,  they  conclude  that  the  index  may  well  go  above 
232  by  1950."    P.  2930. 

— Congressional  Record.    Vol.  91,  No.  60. 
March  28,  1945. 
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Pulp  Plant  at  Bellingham,  on  Puget  Sound,  Washington. 


Alcohol  From  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor 


THE  first  plant  in  the  United  States  to  produce 
ethyl  alcohol  from  waste  sulphite  liquor  is  that 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Pulp  and  Timber  Company 
of   Bellingham,   Washington,   which   went   into   pro- 
duction in  March. 

Erik  Ekholm,  General  Supt.  of  the  Company, 
gave  the  following  factual  account  of  the  produc- 
tion, as  reported  in  the  Bellingham  Herald  of  Sun- 
day, March  25,   1945: 

The  following  constitutes  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  processing  steps  involved  in  the 
production  of  alcohol  from  sulphite  waste 
liquor. 

During  the  cooking  of  pulp,  part  of  the 
substance  in  the  wood  which  contains  starch 
and  cellulose  will  be  transmitted  to  simple 
fermentable  sugar  varities.  When  the  cook- 
ing is  finished,  the  waste  liguor  from  the 
cooking  process  is  first  collected  in  storage 
tanks,  then  from  there  pumped  through  a 
continuous  stripping  column.  In  the  strip- 
ping operation  a  large  percentage  of  the  sul- 
phite still  present  in  the  waste  liguor  is  elim- 
inated and  turned  back  to  the  pulping  pro- 
cess to  be   used  over  again.     The  so  pre- 
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pared  liquor  (approximately  700,000  gallons 
per  day)  is  then  sent  on  its  way  to  the  alco- 
hol plant. 

The  first  unit  in  the  alcohol  plant  consists 
of  a  two-stage  vacuum  flash  unit  where 
cooling  of  the  liguor  takes  place  to  the  de- 
sired temperature  for  fermentation...  At  this 
stage  of  the  operation  a  small  amount  of 
lime  slurry  is  also  added  to  the  waste  liquor. 

The  wasre  liquor  is  now  ready  for  fermen- 
tation. The  liquor  goes  thru  a  battery  of 
eight  fermenters  operating  on  a  continuous 
set-up.  After  a  period  of  approximately 
twenty  hours  the  fermentation  is  complete 
and  the  supernatant  beer  is  pumped  from 
the  fermentation  room  up  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  distribution  building.  Here  the  beer 
is  sent  thru  a  battery  of  centrifuges,  wherein 
the  separation  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
yeast  takes  place.  The  recovered  yeast 
goes  back  for  re-use  in  the  next  fermenta- 
tion cycle.  The  beer  flows  to  the  beer  wells 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  final  processing 
step — distillation. 

Beer  is  pumped  to  a  four-column  distilla- 
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tion  unit.  Alcohol  is  stripped  horn  the  beei 
stills  operating  in  parallel.  The  alcohol  is 
then  transferred  to  a  third  still,  rectifying 
column,  where  any  trace  of  fusel  oil  is 
withdrawn.  Concentrated  alcohol  from  the 
rectifying  column  is  fed  to  a  purifying  col- 
umn wherein  methanol  and  other  volatile 
constituents  present  only  in  small  guantities 
are  separated  from  the  alcohol.  Purified  al- 
cohol discharges  from  the  base  of  the  puri- 
fying column  and  is  pumped  to  receiving 
tanks.  Shipments  of  alcohol  are  made  in 
tank  car  lots,  each  car  with  a  capacity  of 
nine  to  ten  thousand  gallons. 

A  partial  list  of  the  products  in  which  alcohol 
normally  is  used  includes  anti-freeze,  lacquers, 
shellac,  varnishes  and  enamels,  plastics,  photo- 
graphic film,  cellophane,  explosives,  vinegar,  toilet 
preparations,  rubbing  alcohol,  and  ethyl  acetate. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  ethyl  alcohol 
is  in  the  production  of  butadiene  for  synthetic  rub- 
ber. The  transition  from  logs  to  tires  takes  six  days 
in  northwest  industries.  Log  trucks  bring  logs  to 
the  mill  where  alcohol  is  made.  Alcohol  goes  to 
the  Dow  Chemical  styrene  making  plant  at  Los  An- 
geles. From  this  plant  the  styrene  is  piped  to  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company's  synthetic  plant  where  it  is 
combined  with  butadiene  to  make  the  rubber.  The 
rubber — in  75-pound  bales — travels  five  miles  to  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company's  tire  plant,  where  it  is  made 
into  tires  for  the  log  trucks. 


New  alcohol  plant  of   the   Puget   Sound   Pulp   and 
Timber  Co.  at  Bellingham,  Washington. 

— Techphoto 
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A  possible  future  use  for  alcohol  is  for  fuel  pur- 
poses. Such  use  is  already  being  made  of  it  in 
some  European  countries,  and  more  recently  in  Bra- 
zil, since  the  supply  of  liquid  fuel  was  cut  off  at  the 
start  of  the  war. 

An  extensive  research  program,  for  the  use  of 
by-products  accruing  from  the  manufacture  of 
pulp,  is  now  being  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Practicability  of  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  from  the  waste  pulp  sulphite  liquor  has 
been  proven.  Now  the  research  experts  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  uses  for  lignin,  the  residue  of  the 
wood  pulp  after  the  major  pulp  operation.  Research 
immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
showed  that  lignin  could  be  utilized  in  manufac- 
ture of  plastics  used  for  bomb  fuses,  shell  cases, 
and  instrument  panels  for  ships,  planes  and  tanks. 
Other  uses  claimed  are  in  tanning  leather,  as  a 
binder  in  mixing  concrete,  as  a  water  softener,  in 
manufacture  of  vanillin,  used  in  flavoring,  and  as 
a  base  for  fertilizer. 

Forest  Service  scientists  have  developed  also 
several  new  products  from  forest  waste.  Now  in 
production  is  what  is  called  a  'free-falling  box' — a 
wooden  container  that  can  be  dropped  from  a 
speeding  plane  without  use  of  a  parachute  and 
without  damage  to  either  container  or  contents.  The 
boxes  are  now  in  use  by  air  service  rescue  units. 

Another  Forest  Service  product  is  wooden  shoe- 
soles — as  flexible  as  rubber.  Used  in  the  tropics, 
they  do  not  mildew  and  so  do  not  bring  on  the 
tropic  foot  diseases. 

The  discovery  that  sawdust  can  be  converted 
into  both  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils  was  another 
Forest  Service  accomplishment. 

Production  of  the  pulp  waste  alcohol  is  said  to 
be  cheaper  than  that  from  either  molasses  or  grain. 
Alcohol  produced  at  the  Bellingham  plant  is  190 
proof.  Daily  production  is  expected  to  exceed  5,000 
gallons. 

— Eisie  Osier,  12248-1. 


YEARS  OF  GRACE 

Business  has  a  period  of  between  three  and  five  years  in 
which  it  must  demonstrate  that  it  can  provide  high-level 
employment,  failing  which  'there  is  not  a  man  in  this  room 
who  believes  our  present  form  of  government  will  continue,' 
A.  D.  Whiteside,  president  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  told 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Trade  As- 
sociation Executives.  He  placed  the  total  of  jobs  required 
after  the  war  at  57,000,000,  or  12,000,000  more  than  v  °  had 
in  1939.— New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
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Trading  Ourselves  Poor 


Physically  a  'favorable  balance  of  trade'  consists  in  shipping  out  more 
goods  than  we  receive.  Following  this  logic,  a  perfect  trade  balance 
should  consist  in  a  state  of  commerce  wherein  everything  was  shipped 
out  and  nothing  received  in  return. 


MANY  Americans  are  confused  by  the  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  the  radio  and  the  press 
concerning  export  and  import  trade  in  the 
postwar  period.  Either  our  political  and  business 
leaders  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  world  situation,  or  they  are  de- 
liberately misleading  the  American  people.  The 
predictions  of  60  million  jobs  and  ten  years  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever  witnessed  are  ap- 
parently based  on  the  hope  of  America's  becoming 
the  dominant  nation  in  world  trade. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course  states: 

Foreign  trade  has  been  frequently  in- 
voked as  a  means  of  maintaining  our  in- 
dustrial growth.  Invariably  in  such  cases, 
however,  foreign  trade  has  been  discussed 
implicitly  as  a  'favorable  balance  of  trade,' 
which  implied  that  the  amount  exported  will 
be  in  excess  of  the  amount  imported.  Physi- 
cally, a  'favorable  balance  of  trade'  con- 
sists in  shipping  out  more  goods  than  we 
receive.  Following  this  logic  a  'perfect 
trade  balance'  should  consist  in  a  state  of 
commerce  wherein  everything  was  shipped 
out  and  nothing  received  in  return. 

U.  S.  A    CONSUMER  NATION 

America  has  never  been  a  great  exporting  na- 
tion, even  in  peace  years.  She  is  a  consumer  na- 
tion, consuming  some  96  percent  of  her  own  pro- 
duction and  exporting  not  more  than  about  four 
percent;  and  she  exported  that  at  a  loss.  In  1933, 
at  the  instigation  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000,  George  Peek  prepared  a  report  on 
America's  foreign  trade.  The  report  concluded 
with  this  very  significant  statement: 

Our  foreign  trade  for  the  38  years  be- 
tween 1 896  and  1 934  did  not  bring  us  a 
profit,  but  brought  us  instead  a  loss  of  22 
billion  dollars. 
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The  following  figures,  gleaned  from  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commerce,  show  the  percent- 
age of  exports  over  imports  from  just  before  World 
War  I  up  until  1936.   (Technocracy  A-10). 

Exports  Imports  Percentage 

of  excess 

1914 2,113,624,000  1,789,276,000  15.4 

1917 6,233,512,000  2,952,467,000  52.7 

1919 7,920,425,000  3,904,364,000  50.8 

1920 8,228,016,000  5,278,481,000  35.8 

1921 4,485,031,000  2,509,147,000  44.0 

1923 4,167,493,000  3,792,065,000  8.8 

1936 2,453,487,000  2,419,229,000  1.43 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1917  World  War  I  caused 
a  sudden  rise  in  both  export  and  import  trade, 
which  continued  for  a  couple  of  years  after  the  war 
due  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  Then  came  the 
depression  in  1921,  causing  foreign  trade  to  drop 
back  to  prewar  levels.  The  trade  figures  for  the 
World  War  II  period  are  not  available,  but  we  know 
that  they  have  reached  astronomical  figures.  The 
world  situation  has  changed  also.  The  war  has 
forced  a  world-wide  increase  in  technological  pro- 
duction, until  now  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
India,  South  Africa,  Russia,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Peru 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  export  nations.  Amer- 
ica can  no  longer  depend  on  these  nations  to  ab- 
sorb her  foreign  trade. 

During  World  War  II,  Canada  has  increased  her 
technology  until  now  she  has  become  the  third  ex- 
port nation  of  the  world.  Since  1939,  Canada's  alu- 
minum production  has  increased  from  85  thousand 
tons  per  year  to  500  thousand  tons,  (thanks  to  her 
great  new  plant  at  Shipshaw,  which  was  financed 
at  a  cost  of  $68,000,000,  without  interest,  by  our 
own  RFC.)  Her  steel  production  has  increased  from 
two  and  one-third  million  to  three  and  one-guarter 
million  tons.  She  produced  no  rubber  at  all  before 
the  war,  but  now  she  is  producing  over  40  thousand 
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tons  per  year.  Canada's  productive  capacity  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  war  began. 

Australia  also  has  become  a  surplus  manufac- 
turing nation,  whereas  before  World  War  II  she 
was  primarily  an  agricultural  nation.  She  has  in- 
creased her  steel  production  more  than  twenty  per- 
cent per  year.  Australia  is  also  making  her  own 
tires  and  tubes  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

South  Africa  has  manufactured  and  installed 
long  lines  of  technological  equipment  which  is  turn- 
ing out  industrial  production  that  surpasses  in  mon- 
etary value  her  production  of  gold  and  diamonds. 
Her  agricultural  machinery  production  has  in- 
creased so  much  that  she  can  now  supply  not  only 
her  own  needs  but  those  of  other  countries. 

India  has  surprised  the  world  by  converting  her- 
self into  a  huge  industrial  productive  and  export 
nation.  She  has  installed  one  of  the  largest  strip 
steel  mills  in  the  world  and  is  now  in  a  position  not 
only  to  supply  her  own  requirements  but  to  export 
to  other  nations  as  well.  India  is  producing  her 
own  ships,  automobiles,  rubber  tires,  and  alumi- 
num, and  she  is  now  the  eighth  nation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

The  figures  on  Russia's  productive  capacity  are 
not  available.  In  his  book,  'Soviet  Power,'  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  stated  that  Stalin  realized  years 
ago  that  Russia  must  make  up  in  ten  years  the 
equivalent  of  the  technological  advancement 
achieved  by  the  other  great  industrial  nations  over 
a  period  of  a  hundred  years.  Had  she  not  achieved 
this  aim,  or  possibly  even  surpassed  it,  she  could 
not  have  withstood  or  triumphed  over  Germany's 
might.  When  Germany  invaded  Russia  her  cities, 
towns  and  land  were  demolished  and  laid  waste. 
After  the  war,  for  her  rehabilitation  program  she 
will  need  machinery,  machine  tools,  etc.,  but  how 
will  she  pay  for  them? 

TRY  IT  ON  YOUR  GROCER  ! 

When  Eric  Johnston  returned  after  his  trip  to  Mos- 
cow, he  told  of  the  tremendous  needs  of  Russia; 
how  Russia  would  need  unlimited  imports  from 
America  and  at  the  same  time  unlimited  credit  to 
extend  over  10,  20  and  30  year  periods.  As  Charles 
Hickey  said  in  an  article  in  the  Northwest  Techno- 
crat, issue  No.  100,  'Try  that  10,  20  or  30  year  credit 
proposition  on  your  grocer!' 

Through  unlimited  credits,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  aided  Brazil  to  build  a  huge  steel 
plant,  with  units  constructed  also  in  Chile  and  Peru. 
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Both  Brazil  and  Mexico  have  constructed  large 
chemical  plants,  whereas  before  the  war  they  were 
buying  chemicals  from  the  United  States.  These 
countries  are  not  likely  to  import  from  the  United 
States,  after  the  war,  chemicals  which  they  can 
now  make  for  themselves. 

While  we  have  not  gone  into  details  on  the  tech- 
nological development  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  suf- 
ficient facts  have  been  given  to  counteract  the 
hopes,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  our  Price  System 
apologists.     The  world  cannot  go  back  to  1939. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  we  lack  many  natural  resources  and 
that  America  must  import  from  Europe,  Asia,  China 
and  other  countries  in  order  to  exist.  The  war  is 
bringing  home  to  us  the  fact  that  there  is  practi- 
cally nothing  in  the  way  of  commodities  that  we  do 
not  have  or  cannot  produce  synthetically.  There 
are  many  commodities  which  we  import  only  in 
order  that  we  may  export  other  things  to  other  na- 
tions. The  irony  of  it  is  that  we  export  our  non- 
replaceable  minerals  and  in  turn  import  foods  and 
fibers  which  can  be  produced  on  this  Continent. 
We  export  petroleum,  yet  our  engineers  estimate 
that  our  supply  will  not  last  more  than  25  to  30 
years.  We  import  wheat,  with  our  granaries  over- 
flowing and  millions  of  bushels  rotting  on  the 
ground.  Though  we  are  smothered  with  cotton,  yet 
the  government  authorizes  importation  of  more  cot- 
ton from  India. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  few  figures  on 
minerals  found  on  the  North  American  Continent 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Aluminum  36  percent  of  world  total 

Coal   30 

Copper  46 

Lead  49 

Nickel    89 

Petroleum    76 

Steel     39 

Tungsten    10 

According  to  the  1944  edition  of  the  World  Alma- 
nac, the  United  States  imported  255,766,000  pounds 
of  tin  in  1941.  All  of  this  tin  came  to  us  through 
the  London  Exchange.  The  Governments  of  Ma- 
laya, Siam,  Dutch  East  India,  Bolivia,  Nigeria  and 
Great  Britain  dictated  to  us,  through  their  represen- 
tatives on  the  International  Tin  Committee,  how 
much  tin  was  available  and  what  wt  must  pay  for 
it.     It  is  a  great  racket  controlling  90  percent  of  the 
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world's  tin,  only  temporarily  disrupted  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war. 

In  August  1941  issue  of  The  Technocrat,  the 
great  tin  conspiracy  was  exposed.  We  quote  from 
that  article: 

On  the  Juniper  Ridge  near  Burns,  Oregon, 
10,000   acres  have  been  drilled  and  tested 
and  tin  ore  has  been  discovered  to  a  depth 
of  190  feet.     In  this  deposit  enough  tin  has 
been  found  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ica.    For  six  years  the  U.  S.  Assay  Depart- 
ment has  reported  from  their  assays,  'no  tin.' 
Finally    the    Government    has    changed    its 
mind  and  the  latest  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Assays,   after  273  assays 
states  that  the  deposit  runs  in  excess  of  50 
pounds  per  ton. 
This  is  another  example  of  importing  one  com- 
modity in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  export  some- 
thing else — 'maintaining  a  favorable  trade  balance.' 
In  addition  to  the  minerals  listed,  we  have  on 
this  North  American  Continent  the  following  items 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  requirements  of  our 
population:  chicle,  rubber,  sisal,  copra,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, silk,  tea,  cinchona  quinine,  tung  oil,  perilla  oil, 
bananas,   papaya   and  coca.     (Technocracy   A-22.) 
Despite  the  Japanese  control  of  the  world's  rubber, 
America  awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  rubber-tired  ve- 
hicles were  still  able  to  operate,  thanks  to  our  syn- 
thetic production.     In  summing  up  these  facts  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  continent  has 
anything  to  offer  America. 


On  March  29,  1945,  Mr.  Roosevelt  requested  from 
Congress  the  power  to  cut  the  tariff  another  50  per- 
cent, making  a  total  cut  of  75  percent  since  1934. 
He  called  it  'one  of  the  kit  of  tools  he  needed  to 
handle  the  postwar  trade.'  Robert  Gaylord,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
said  we  favor  low  tariffs  but  we  must  protect  Amer- 
ican industry  and  our  high  standard  of  living.  Cut- 
ting the  tariff  this  much  would  mean  practically  free 
trade,  with  nothing  to  make  up  for  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  instance,  the  Chinese  coolie  labor  costs  are  so 
low  that  with  tariffs  lowered  they  could  flood  the 
American  market,  disrupting  our  domestic  trade. 

For  us  to  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  Europe  and  Asia,  the  standard  of  living  for 
North  America  would  have  to  be  lowered  auto- 
matically. For  America  to  preserve  private  enter- 
prise we  must  continue  to  be  the  world's  creditor  na- 
tion; we  must  continue  giving  away  our  abundance 
without  compensation.  To  preserve  private  enter- 
prise we  must  maintain  an  artificial  scarcity,  with 
its  concomitant  unempolyment,  poverty  and  mal- 
nutrition, and  its  inevitable  aftermath  of  a  new  war 
within  another  decade.  Is  not  this  sacrifice  too  great? 
Will  the  American  people  permit  this  government 
to  continue  to  be  the  'Uncle  Sap'  to  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

Investigate  Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription, the  only  solution  offered,  or  possible,  for 
America's  problem. 

—A.  D.  Cook,  12247-3. 


BUG     CATCHER 

A  NOVEL  adaptation  of  wind  power  is  shown 
in  this  picture  of  a  Nisbet  Bug  Catcher  blowing 
bugs  from  a  growing  crop  and  collecting  them  in 
sacks.  This  machine  is  adaptable  to  most  all  makes 
and  models  of  row  crop  tractors.  The  fan  is  driven 
from  the  belt  pulley  of  the  tractor  and  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  cultivator  on  many  of  the 
farm  tractors.  This  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  in- 
sect control  and  increases  its  effectiveness.  The 
machine  is  made  in  two-row  and  four-row  models, 
and  the  manufacturers,  the  Wendland  Mfg.  Co.  of 
San  Angelo,  Texas,  claim  that  it  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully on  crops  of  cotton,  hegira,  soy  beans  and 
potatoes. 

If   it   is   as   successful   as   it   appears   and   those 
sacks  are  really  full  of  bugs  it  would  seem  that  the 
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farmer  might  well  operate  a  frog  pond  on  the  side 
and  at  least  keep  his  family  supplied  with  frog  legs 
— especially  in  these  days  of  short  meat  rations. 
— Ed.        — Photo  by  courtesy  Wendland  Mfg.  Co. 
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OUT  OF  THE  TEST  TUBE 


SAFETY  SURFACE 

DESIGNED  FOR  USE  in  any  plant  or  factory  where 
floors  may  become  wet  and  dangerously  slippery,  a  new  floor 
brick  incorporates  an  abrasive  baked  into  the  surface.  This 
new  floor  surface  material,  known  as  Empire  Emri  Tread 
Floor  Brick,  is  made  with  a  clay  base  and  is  fired  at  high 
and  carefully  controlled  temperatures.  It  is  impervious  to 
water  and  is  not  subject  to  attack  by  acids  or  alkalis,  except 
at  a  very  slow  rate. 

The  surface  of  the  brick  is  given  a  non-slip  surface  by 
the  abrasive,  thus  not  only  reducing  the  danger  of  falling 
but  giving  workmen  a  foothold  which  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  shorten  steps  or  brace  themselves,  as  has  to  be  dene  on 
slippery  surfaces. — Scientific  American. 

NEW  MOTOR  FUEL  FROM  DOUGLAS  FIR 
FOUND  IN  OREGON 

CORVALLIS,  Ore.,  April  26.— (AP)—  A  high-grade  anti- 
knock motor  fuel  may  emerge  from  the  waste  of  Douglas 
fir  sawmills,  three  Oregon  State  College  research  men  pre- 
dicted today. 

English  chemists  found  that  cracking  Douglas  fir  tar  pro- 
duced a  high  grade  fuel,  three  members  of  the  Oregon  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  here  reported.  The  yield  reported 
by  the  chemists  would — if  applied  to  the  Northwest's  annual 
Douglas  fir  waste — yield  25  million  gallons  a  year. 

The  three  men — Paul  G.  Schrader,  Bert  E.  Christensen 
and  Leo  Friedman — are  studying  the  process  to  determine 
whether  it  is  commercially  feasible. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

EXTREMELY  HARD  TOOL  STEEL 

Harder  tool  steels  for  faster  production  of  the  wares  of 
war  and  more  efficient  reconversion  to  the  works  of  peace 
are  promised 

Their  process  is  a  variant  of  the  now  familiar  sintering 
method  wherein  metallic  powders  are  molded  into  the  de- 
sired form  and  then  heated  until  they  become  solid.  The 
(so-called)  Clark-Dirkes  steels  are  made  by  mixing  into 
powdered  iron  or  steel  an  excess  of  powdered  carbides  of 
tungsten,  vanadium  or  other  hardening  alloy  metals.  When 
the  sintering  heat  is  applied,  part  of  the  hardening  mate- 
rial blends  with  the  iron,  and  the  rest  of  the  diamond-like 
particles  remain  unchanged,  firmly  embedded  and  bonded 
into  the  mass  of  steel. — Science  News  Letter. 

LIQUD3  INSULATION 

PIB  IS  THE  NAME  of  a  new  liquid  insulation  product 
of  undisclosed  composition,  developed  by  U.  S.  Industrial 
Chemicals  Inc.,  New  York,  and  tested  under  war  conditions 
on  the  ignition  system  of  tanks,  jeeps,  trucks,  and  various 
amphibious  vehicles.  It  is  a  penetrant,  which  is  absorbed 
by  wire  insulation  and  other  materials  treated,  rather  than 
a  coating,  and  is  said  to  renew  the  dielectric  strength  of 
cracked  insulation  on  coils  and  wiring. 

— Business  Week. 

CHEMICALS  AT  WAR 

APPROXIMATELY  1,200  chemicals  are  required  in  the 
building  of  a  warship.  About  600  chemicals  enter  into  the 
production  of  a  plane.  A  bomber  requires  about  2.5  tons  of 
alkali  in  its  fabrication,  and  one  type  of  bomber  takes  over 
a  ton  of  neoprene. 

—Harry  L.  Derby  in  Science  Digest. 
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PREFORMED  PLASTICS 

SUCCESSFUL  DEVELOPMENT  of  a  "missing  link"  in 
the  family  of  plastics — a  tough  high-strength  material  easily 
formed  into  complex  shapes — has  been  accomplished  by 
Westinghouse,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Allan  Bates,  manager  of 
the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Department. 

"Heretofore,  plastics  have  been  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,"  Dr.  Bates  says:  "those  that  could  be  molded  into 
shapes  easily,  but  had  little  strength  and  those  with  great 
strength  but  little  moldability.  This  new  plastics  has  both 
strength  and  formability  to  a  degree  never  before  achieved 
in  a  single  plastics  material." 

Called  "preformed  plastics"  because  it  is  shaped  roughly 
to  finished  form  before  it  is  finally  molded  by  heat  and 
pressure,  the  new  material  weighs  only  half  as  much  as  the 
aluminum  alloys  used  in  airplane  construction,  Dr.  Bates 
states.  It  is  so  strong  that  a  one-inch-square  bar  can  stand 
a  pull  of  16,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  the  tensile  strength  of 
structural  steel. — Scientific  American. 

STARCH  LACQUER 

ALLYL  STARCH,  a  chemical  derivative  of  starch  made 
by  its  reaction  with  allyl  chloride  or  bromide,  has  been  shown 
to  have  valuable  properties  as  a  constituent  of  varnish  and 
lacquer  coatings.  The  freshly  prepared  compound  is  readily 
soluble  in  most  paint  and  varnish  solvents,  but  when  the 
solution  is  applied  to  a  surface  and  dried,  the  resulting 
coating  cures  to  an  insoluble  state  either  by  contact  with 
the  air  or,  better,  by  the  application  of  heat. 

The  final  coating  is  hard,  transparent,  and  extremely 
resistant  to  weather  and  to  solvents.  It  is  also  resistant  to 
heat  and  will  withstand  400  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  The  devel- 
opment, now  in  the  pilot-plant  stage,  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an  industrial  outlet  for 
farm  products. — Scientific  American. 

HORMONES  RETARD  BUD  DEVELOPMENT 

A  VERY  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  chemistry— the  chemis- 
try of  living  plants — is  concerned  in  a  patent  granted  to 
Drs.  A.  E,  Hitchcock  and  P.  W.  Zimmerman  of  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
They  have  found  a  surprisingly  long  enduring  effect  in  re- 
tarding bud  development  in  plants  sprayed  with  "delay- 
action"  hormones  such  as  alpha-naphthaleneacetic  acid  and 
some  of  its  chemical  relatives.  Sprays  applied  during  the 
summer,  before  the  buds  have  become  dormant,  will  cause 
a  delay  of  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more  in  their  unfolding  dur- 
ing the  following  spring. 

Useful  applications  of  this  discovery  are  in  the  holding 
back  of  flowering  fruit  formation  until  after  frost  danger  is 
over,  and  the  checking  of  undesired  foliage  growth  when 
shrubs  and  trees  are  transplanted  late  in  the  season. 

— Science  Digest. 

FROZEN  FRUIT  PUREES 

THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  has  de- 
veloped a  process  of  converting  tree-ripened  fruits,  berries, 
and  melons  into  frozen  purees.  This  process  will  not  only 
help  cut  down  waste  from  spoilage,  but  it  opens  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  new  varieties  of  jellies  and  candies. 

The  purees  keep  indefinitely  in  a  frozen  state.  Frozen 
fruit  purees  are  already  being  shipped  to  southeastern  cities 
where  they  are  processed  with  sugar  and  citric  acid.  Be- 
cause the  purees  are  not  heat  processed,  they  retain  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  natural  color,  flavor  and  nutrients 
of  the  original  fruit. — Bread  and  Butter. 
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Whose  Move  Is  It  ? 


We  know  the  abundance  North  America  can  produce.  With  Total 
Conscription  we  can  make  an  orderly  transition  into  an  economy  of 
abundance  without  risking  chaos;  but  we  must  all  accept  our  respon- 
sibility and  do  our  part  in  bringing  it  about. 


BETTER  informed  citizens  of  this  great  nation — 
those  who  have  studied  our  social  trends  and 
who  are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  impact 
made  on  our  social  structure  by  our  constantly  in- 
creasing technology — know  full  well  that  the  golden 
era  so  glibly  promised  by  politicians  and  busi- 
ness men  is  guite  impossible  of  attainment  as  long 
as  we  attempt  to  keep  this  obsolete  Price  System 
staggering  on  a  while  longer. 

Many  branches  of  science  have  contributed  to 
the  building  of  America.  In  the  America  of  the  fu- 
ture it  is  science  that  will  dictate  the  nature  of  our 
physical  operations — not  business  and  politics.  The 
time  is  near  at  hand,  and  drawing  nearer  every 
passing  day,  when  America  must  accept  social 
change  or  perish.  Someone  must  lead  the  way. 
Who?     Whose  move  is  it? 

ENGINEER:  It  is  Mine!  I  am  an  engineer.  I 
built  this  nation.  I  built  the  machines  that  take  the 
products  of  the  mines;  I  develop  and  fabricate  them 
into  the  million  things  you  use  every  day  of  your 
lives.  In  building  the  America  in  which  we  live  I 
played  a  major  role — an  indispensable  role.  I  have 
built  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  and  paved 
highways;  into  thousands  of  industrial  plants  I  pour 
billions  of  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power — power 
which,  in  the  future,  can  mean  an  abundance  for 
every  American  citizen.  I  say  future,  because  I 
cannot  do  it  now.  Business  holds  me  back  because 
it  fears  that  abundance.    It  means  no  profit. 

WE  MUST  USE  THE  ENGINEER 

I,  the  engineer,  am  not  interested  in  profit  but 
only  in  service  to  a  mighty  nation — a  vast  conti- 
nent. Yes,  it  is  my  move!  So  take  off  the  shackles 
that  bind  me,  and  let  me  move! 

LABORER:  Wait  a  minute,  Chum!  Do  you  figure 
to  do  it  alone?  How  far  do  you  think  you  will  get 
without  me — the  laborer?  You  say  you  built  all 
these  things — railroads,  highways,  power  lines  and 
all  the  rest.     Mebbe  so,  but  /  did  the  work — and 
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don't  forget  it!  After  a  while,  me  and  my  pals  got 
together  and  formed  our  unions — to  get  a  better 
deal  from  the  bosses.  It  wasn't  so  long  before  we 
were  getting  shorter  hours  and  better  pay.  Work- 
ing conditions  got  better,  too.  Then  the  machines 
came.  They  worked  faster  and  better  than  the  best 
of  us  could  do.  It  wasn't  so  bad  at  first — lots  of 
new  industries  opened  up  and  gave  us  a  chance — 
but  in  1929  we  found  out  how  bad  things  were.  We 
didn't  realize  it  until  then;  but  when  you  stop  to 
think  of  it,  it  ain't  so  surprising.  The  boss  doesn't 
put  in  machines  so  he  can  employ  more  men  but 
so  he  can  save  labor  costs;  and  when  you  figure 
that  the  same  thing  is  going  on  in  every  industry 
all  over  the  country,  it  all  adds  up  to  a  bad  deal  for 
me,  the  laborer.  I  was  on  relief  for  a  long  time  and 
it  wasn't  until  Hitler  cut  loose  over  in  Europe  that  I 
got  back  to  work  again. 

WAR  MAKES  JOBS 

Funny  thing,  wasn't  it?  It  took  a  war  to  get  us 
working  guys  back  to  work  again.  Wrtt  kind  of  a 
society  is  this  anyway?  And  now  they  are  talking 
about  conscripting  us  for  war  work.  Well,  that's  all 
right  with  me  if  they  conscript  the  boss,  too.  No- 
body's gonna  conscript  me  to  work  for  the  boss — 
unless  the  boss  is  Uncle  Sam.  I  guess  I'd  better  get 
busy  and  do  something  about  it.  Did  you  say  it 
was  your  move?  Mebbe  so,  Chum,  mebbe  so.  But 
it's  my  move,  too. 

DOCTOR:  Well,  Gentlemen!  Let's  not  get  ex- 
cited. After  all,  we're  all  in  this  together.  Take  me, 
for  instance.  I  am  the  doctor!  There's  a  lot  /  could 
do,  if  I  had  the  chance.  Every  time  a  labor  union 
calls  a  strike,  the  newspapers  play  it  up  and  al- 
ways make  labor  look  like  a  bunch  of  heels.  But 
do  you  know  that  illness  and  injury  on  the  home 
front  are  costing  the  nation  more  than  600  million 
man-days  of  industrial  labor  every  year — nearly  50 
times  the  number  of  man-days  lost  by  strikes  and 
lockouts  in   1943?     Yes,  that's  the  story  uncovered 
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by  Senator  Claude  Pepper's  Subcommittee  on  War- 
time Health  and  Education.  Not  a  very  pretty  pic- 
ture, is  it?.  And  Senator  Pepper's  report  also  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  nine  million  young  men  have 
been  found  unfit  for  military  service.  The  same  ra- 
tio, he  says,  goes  for  women,  too — 40  percent.  At 
the  present  time  40  percent  of  the  nation's  3,070 
counties,  with  15  million  population,  have  no  regis- 
tered hospitals  nor  any  kind  of  public  health  serv- 
ice. These  are  the  counties  that  are  unable  to  af- 
ford such  a  luxury.  People  in  these  counties  get 
just  as  sick  as  those  in  wealthier  communities,  yet 
when  anyone  dares  to  suggest  that  these  people  be 
given  free  medical  attention,  someone  else  screams 
'Socialism!'  Yet  somehow,  that  price  tag  on  my 
services  must  be  removed,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
my  living  must  be  guaranteed.  Oh  yes,  Gentlemen, 
it  is  your  move  all  right.    But  it  is  my  move,  too. 

OUR  EDUCATION  IS  NOT  FREE 

TEACHER:  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  and  re- 
lieved to  see  you  take  your  responsibilities  so  seri- 
ously. Who  am  I,  you  ask?  I  am  the  teacher.  I 
am  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  way  your 
children  fit  into  the  America  of  tomorrow.  But  I 
can  only  teach  them  who  come  to  be  taught!  I  can 
do  nothing  for  those  who  are  barred  from  our 
schools  by  our  economic  system.  Education,  today, 
is  NOT  free — it  must  be  paid  for  through  either 
taxes  or  tuition  fees,  for  I,  the  teacher,  must  live. 
And  I  must  teach  according  to  the  accepted  rules 
or  the  school  board  will  dispense  with  my  services. 
I  must  teach  young  America  to  make  a  Jiving, 
while,  in  my  heart,  I  would  teach  him  to  iive.  And, 
today,  I  must  teach  to  make  a  living — not,  as  I 
would  have  it,  to  perform  a  useful  public  service. 
I  am  looking  to  the  America  of  tomorrow  for  that 
opportunity.  Should  I  expect  that  opportunity  to  be 
handed  me  on  a  silver  platter,  with  no  conscious 
effort  on  my  part?  I  think  not.  Perhaps  I,  too,  have 
a  job  to  do.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  move 
also. 

JOE  DOAKES:  Do  you  folks  mind  if  I  put  in  my 
nickel's  worth?  I  can't  do  any  of  the  really  big 
and  important  jobs  like  you  can  but  this  is  my  coun- 
try, too,  and  I  want  to  see  it  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  than  it  is  now.  I'm  Joe  Doakes — just  an  av- 
erage American  citizen.  I  own  a  little  home  and 
I've  got  a  swell  little  family — wife  and  two  kids. 
Just  now  I'm  working  in  a  war  plant  and  make 
good  money,  but  what  with  high  taxes,  war  bond 


deductions,  payments  on  the  house,  and  the  way 
food  costs  these  days,  we  don't  have  much  left  at 
the  end  of  the  month — sometimes  nothing  at  all.  It 
doesn't  give  a  guy  much  of  a  chance  to  save  and 
the  wife  and  I  are  kinda  worried  about  what  hap- 
pens after  this  is  over — the  war  I  mean.  Am  I  go- 
ing to  have  a  job  or  do  I  go  back  on  relief?  I  don't 
want  that  to  happen  to  my  family  again  and,  after 
I've  seen  what  we  can  do  in  wartime,  well — it  just 
isn't  going  to  happen  if  I  can  help  it.  And  I  think 
I  can  help  it. 

Now,  time  is  the  most  important  factor  in  win- 
ning this  war  and  it  is  vital  to  all  of  us,  whether 
we're  fighting  or  working.  To  delay  victory  for 
even  a  single  day  can  mean  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  lives  needlessly  lost.  Well,  let's  guit 
wasting  time  guibbling  over  profits  and  wages,  con- 
tracts and  priorities,  shortages  and  surpluses,  and 
all  the  other  evidences  of  confusion,  uncertainty  and 
disunity.  Believe  me,  folks,  there's  plenty  of  it  and 
it  is  time  all  of  us  got  together  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 
And  we  can  do  it  if  we  have  the  courage  to  do  a 
little  independent  thinking  and  investigating. 

Some  time  ago  a  fellow  working  next  to  me  at 
the  plant  got  me  interested  in  Technocracy.  He 
was  telling  me  about  their  program  of  Total  Con- 
scription and  it  sounded  OK  to  me,  so  I  went  down 
and  found  out  more  about  it.  It  still  sounded  OK 
so  I  joined.  I  soon  found  out  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life,  think- 
ing and  talking  the  same  way.  Yes,  there  were  en- 
gineers, doctors,  teachers,  and  plenty  of  us  guys 
from  labor  unions. 

WANTED— SECURITY 

Now  get  this,  folks.  Winning  this  war  isn't  the 
only  thing  we've  got  to  do.  We've  got  to  be  sure 
the  guys  that  are  doing  the  fighting  get  what  they 
are  fighting  for;  and  it  isn't  more  of  the  same.  They 
are  not  fighting  to  keep  a  system  going  that  holds 
back  the  engineer.  And  they  don't  want  to  hang 
onto  a  system  that  keeps  people  from  having 
proper  medical  attention  for  themselves  and  their 
kids.  They  want  a  chance  at  all  the  education  they 
can  get — not  just  what  they  can  pay  for.  And  above 
all,  they  want  to  be  sure  they  have  a  job — a  job 
that  will  guarantee  security  for  themselves  and  their 
families — all  their  lives. 

I  guess  that's  why  so  many  Americans  are  get- 
ting interested  in  Technocracy.  It's  the  only  way 
all  this  is  possible.     If  we  put  Total  Conscription 
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into  effect  now,  then  we  can  not  only  win  the  war  a 
lot  quicker  than  we  can  without  it,  but  we  v/ill  have 
laid  a  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  a  social 
system  that  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  scientific 
progress  we  have  made  during  the  past  50  years. 

One  thing  we  can  have  right  now,  that  any  real 
American  will  welcome,  is  equality  of  sacrifice.  In- 
stead of  just  a  few  giving  up  everything,  including 
their  lives,  while  the  rest  of  us  clean  up  huge  profits 
and  make  nice  wages,  we  would  all  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Armed  Forces.  We  would  all  draw  the 
same  rates  of  pay  and  would  have  our  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  medical  attention  and  education  needs 
taken  care  of.  The  Government  would  take  title  to 
all  war  plants  and  equipment,  all  natural  resources, 
mines,  transportation  and  communication  facilities 
and  so  on,  for  the  duration  and  for  six  months  there- 
after. The  entire  economic  structure  would  be  fro- 
zen, which  means  there  would  be  no  taxes,  mort- 
gage payments,  interest,  war  bonds,  or  payments 
of  any  kind;  and  this  would  automatically  stop  the 
national  debt  from  climbing  any  higher. 

ENGINEER:  All  right,  Joe.  We  know  all  about 
that.  Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  one  who  has 
heard  about  Technocracy?  Nearly  all  of  us  hold- 
ing functional  positions  in  this  present  system  know 
about  it — and  want  it.     It  is  the  only  way  we  can 


do  the  things  we  want  to  do.  It  is  the  only  way  I 
can  go  ahead  and  build  an  America  greater  than 
ever  before.  Only  with  the  interference  controls 
of  business  out  of  the  way  can  I  really  do  my  stuff. 

DOCTOR:  Yes,  and  it  is  the  only  way  we  doc- 
tors will  ever  be  able  to  really  serve  the  medical 
needs  of  America.  Total  Conscription  is  the  only 
way  to  remove  the  price  tag  I  spoke  of,  so  people 
can  receive  the  treatment  they  need  without  ad- 
versely affecting  my  standard  of  living. 

LABORER:  Labor,  too,  will  have  its  chance.  As 
machines  take  on,  more  and  more,  the  actual  phys- 
ical work  of  production,  labor  will  have  increasing 
leisure  and  the  means  of  enjoying  it.  We  know 
the  abundance  America  can  produce  and,  with  To- 
tal Conscription,  we  can  make  the  transition  into  an 
economy  of  abundance  without  risking  chaos.  Such 
an  economy  will  mean  peace,  security  and  plenty 
for  every  American.  But  to  attain  that  goal  we 
must  all  accept  our  responsibility  and  do  our  part 
in  bringing  it  about. 

TECHNOCRACY:  And  so  it  becomes,  not  your 
move;  not  mine;  but  OUR  move!  Social  change  will 
not  come  about  as  a  natural  sequence  of  events  but 
because  the  great  mass  of  American  citizens  de- 
mands it.     It's  your  move,  Americans! 

— C.  Gast,  11834-6. 


CUR  TAINS! 

I  T'S  'curtains'  for  stenographers  once  the  newly 
developed  'electronic  secretary'  comes  into  gen- 
eral use,  if  it  comes  up  to  the  claims  of  its  produc- 
ers, the  Sound  Scriber  Corporation  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  It  is  now  possible  with  this  wonder- 
fully sensitive  recorder  to  record  any  letter  or  mes- 
sage on  a  very  thin,  flexible  disc  of  plastic.  These 
are  made  in  three  sizes,  3,  5,  and  7  inches,  to  run 
respectively  4  minutes,  15  minutes  and  30  minutes, 
using  both  sides.  They  can  be  recorded  and  then 
played  back  at  the  flick  of  a  switch.  Once  made, 
they  can  be  filed  away,  and  they  are  good  for  a 
hundred  or  more  hearings.  Or  they  can  be  slipped 
into  an  envelope  and  mailed  like  a  letter,  for  they 
are  so  thin  that  it  takes  about  a  hundred  to  make 
an  inch. 

Because  it  is  adjustable  for  individual  or  group 
use,  you  can  record  interviews  or  conversations  be- 
tween groups  in  conference.  Being  portable,  it  can 
be  used  anywhere  there  is  electric   current   avail- 
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SOUND  SCRIBER.— The  desk  set  is  neat  and  compact. 

able;  and  this  includes  your  automobile,  with  bat- 
tery connection. 

Naturally  this  machine  is  designed  promarily  for 
business  use.     An  executive  can  dictate  in  privacy 
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and  can  play  back  and  hear  what  he  said.  Then 
the  secretary  transcribes  from  t  h  e  record,  being 
able  to  back-space  and  repeat  if  necessary.  She 
does  not  have  to  depend  at  all  upon  her  memory, 
and  her  notes  never  get  'cold.'  A  traveling  repre- 
sentative can  record  news  or  orders  in  the  field  and 
simply  mail  back  the  discs  to  the  home  office. 

Under  Price  System  operation  such  a  device  will 
of  course  be  limited  in  use  by  the  possibilities  for 
profit  to  its  producers.  From  the  standpoint  of  mere 
physical  production  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
such  a  device  could  not  be  made  readily  available 
for  the  use  of  anyone  who  wants  to  send  such  a 
message.  Of  course  the  receiver  must  have  a  re- 
producer, but  these  could  be  supplied  for  the  use  of 


the  public  at  any  corner  drugstore  or  phone  booth 
until  such  time  as  they  could  be  made  available  for 
individual  use.  They  could  soon  become  as  much 
a  part  of  the  American  home  as  your  radio  is  now. 
Well,  anyway,  there  goes  a  big  slice  of  those  60 
million  jobs  our  economists  are  talking  about  as 
necessary  for  our  postwar  salvation.  And  why  not? 
To  work  just  for  work's  sake,  instead  of  doing  less 
and  letting  our  machines  work  for  us,  is  sheer  stu- 
pidity. Once  we  realize  this  and  adopt  a  scientific 
system  of  distribution  to  match  our  scientific  pro- 
duction, we  on  the  North  American  Continent  can 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known.    To  refuse  to  do  so  is  moronic. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 


An  Open  Letter 


N  OPEN  letter  to  Ben  Hibbs,  Editor  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  Independence  Sguare, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  19,  1945. 

Dear  Mr.  Hibbs: 

The  editorial  in  the  current  number  (May  19, 
1945)  of  the  'Post,'  entitled  'Bretton  Woods  is  Mostly 
a  Patching  Operation,'  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth.  I  wish  the  editorial  staff  of  the  'Post'  would 
do  a  little  up-to-date  reading  and  inform  itself  of 
what  is  really  taking  place  in  the  world.  We  are 
approaching  the  climax  of  that  great  revolution 
which  began  150  years  ago  when  steam-driven  ma- 
chinery was  first  put  to  work,  pumping  water  from 
the  coal  mines  of  England.  With  that  understand- 
ing of  the  true  significance  of  the  rapidly  acceler- 
ating progress  of  science  and  technology  which  a 
thorough  study  of  Technocracy  gives,  it  is  distress- 
ing to  read  such  fumblings.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
Master's  saying:  'Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind? 
Shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch?' 

The  'Post'  once  had  an  editor  who  knew  what 
was  what.  If  you  will  get  'A  Time  is  Born,'  written 
in  1944  by  your  former  editor,  Garet  Garrett, 
and  read  it  with  an  open  and  understanding  mind, 
you  will  learn  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  to  foreign 
trade  as  a  remedy  for  the  financial  and  economic 
ills  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation.  He  there 
proves  that  the  principle  and  practice  of  trade  by  a 
manufacturing   country   exchanging   its  machine 
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products  for  the  raw  materials  of  non-manufactur- 
ing countries  (with  a  certain  profit  in  money  added), 
which  was  valid  in  Adam  Smith's  day  when  Eng- 
land had  a  monopoly  of  such  machines,  now  no 
longer  exists. 

The  spread  of  machine  technology  throughout 
the  world  has  been  greatly  increased  during  this 
Second  World  War.  How  many  billions  the  United 
States  has  spent  for  machine  eguipment  of  other 
countries  to  aid  in  the  war  effort  no  one  knows. 
Perhaps,  in  the  welter  and  confusion  of  rival  fed- 
eral spending  agencies,  it  never  will  be  accurately 
known.  That  it  is  a  vast  sum  can  not  be  doubted. 
One  result  is  that  countries  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  exchanging  their  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
tured products  are  now  manufacturing  those  prod- 
ucts themselves.  That  is  true  in  large  measure  of 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of 
India,  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  idea  that 
the  situation  thus  created  can  be  remedied  by  any 
financial  arrangement  dealing  with  foreign  trade  is 
absurd.  The  nations  can  not  pay  off  their  debts  by 
taking  in  each  other's  washing. 

I  agree  with  your  statement  that  '  *  the  plight 
in  which  the  world  finds  itself  at  the  close  of  the 
war  demands  the  last  full  measure  of  gray  matter 
that  statesmen  and  financial  experts  can  bring  to 
its  solution.'  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  no  meas- 
ure of  gray  matter  can  solve  the  problem  so  long 
as  it  persists  in  horse-and-buggy  thinking.  The 
situation  is  very  clearly  expressed  by  Mr.  Garrett 
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in  his  article  "War  Has  Lost  Its  Pocket,'  published 
in  the  'Post'  of  January  13,  1940.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  spread  of  machine  technology  around 
the  globe  had  even  then  rendered  obsolete  the  ideas 
of  trade  held  by  Great  Britain  while  she  possessed 
practically  a  monopoly,  he  said:  'What  happened 
to  them,  briefly,  was  that  the  world  passed  from 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  economist,  is  called 
an  economy  of  scarcity,  to  an  economy  of  plenty; 
and  that  has  taken  place  within  one  lifetime.  * 
This  was  the  incomparable  event  in  the  life  of  the 
race,  since  the  Expulsion  and  Curse,  and  our  intelli- 
gence has  not  yet  been  able  to  assimilate  it.  The 
word  "surplus"  appeared,  not  to  mean  blessing, 
but,  in  absurd  contradiction  of  common  sense,  to 
mean  economic  disaster,  panic,  and  unemployment. 
*  If  you  look,  you  will  see  this  again  and  again 
— that  the  facts  of  human  behavior,  political  behav- 
ior especially,  contradict  the  facts  of  modern  exist- 


ence. 


There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell.     All  the  thinking 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  toy 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Soott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  a  1 1  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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WHEN   PEACE    COMES 


WHICHEVER  way  we  go  we  must  all  go  together,  and 
we  have  only  one  choice.  We  must  decide  whether  we 
shall  follow  the  familiar  road — the  road  of  private  en- 
terprise operation,  with  its  inevitable  unemployment  and 
consequent  poverty,  malnutrition,  crime,  graft,  war,  and 
eventual  utter  chaos — or  whether  we  shall  intelligently  di- 
rect our  future  course  along  the  alternative  highway.    This 


road  of  Total  Conscription  under  an  over-all  designed  di- 
rection and  a  technological  command  will  lead  to  a  guaran- 
teed Continental  security  with  abundance  from  birth  to 
death  for  all. 

In  vulgar  parlance,  'Where  do  we  go  from  here?'     It  is 
for  YOU  to  decide. 


AN     OPEN     LETTE  R— Continued  from  page  22. 


of  all  the  economists  and  financial  experts  can  avail 
nothing,  because  they  have  not  yet  apprehended 
the  fact  of  the  change  from  a  system  of  scarcity  to 
one  of  abundance.  They  are  striving  to  put  the  new 
wine  of  abundance  into  the  old  bottles  of  scarcity, 
and  that  no  one  can  do. 

You  say  'no  people  will  starve  merely  to  vindi- 
cate orthodox  finance.'  That  may  prove  a  rash 
prophecy.  A  great  many  people  did  live  in  a  state 
of  semi-starvation  on  the  dole  before  this  Second 
World  War  brought  about  a  highly  artificial  and 
temporary  change  in  economic  conditions;  but  when 
the  reaction  comes,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  number  on  the  dole  in  England  will  be  greatly 
increased;  that  is,  if  her  financial  condition  permits 
her  to  pay  a  dole,  and  if  the  condition  of  living  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  there  has  not  by  then 
reached  the  limit  of  social  tolerance. 

There  is  just  one  sentence  in  your  editorial  with 
which  I  can  heartily  agree.  'But  it  is  folly  to  treat 
such  devices  as  a  formula  for  salvation  when  sal- 
vation can  come  only  from  realistic  treatment  of 
the  disease,  not  just  the  symptoms.'  To  that,  let 
me  add  a  hearty  'Amen.'  You  will  not  agree  with 
me,  of  course,  when  I  say  that  the  'realistic  treat- 
ment' consists  of  substituting  for  the  seven-thousand- 


year-old  system  of  distribution  which  was  devel- 
oped out  of  and  adapted  to  a  system  of  scarcity, 
a  system  of  distribution  geared  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  abundance.  There  can  be  no  social  stabil- 
ity until  the  system  of  distribution  is  in  perfect  bal- 
ance with  the  system  of  production;  until  the  energy 
certificate  replaces  the  dollar. 

In  the  1941  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  it  is  said: 
'Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must 
fairly  say  that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  which  is  in  complete  intel- 
lectual and  technical  accord  with  the  age  in  which 
we  live.' 

Because  our  social  thinking  has  not  kept  pace 
with  our  science  and  technology,  the  nations  of  the 
West  (I  think  Russia  must  be  accounted  an  Eastern 
nation)  are  racing  straight  towards  chaos.  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  editorial  staff  of  your  publication  must 
be  cheering  on  that  race,  by  persisting  in  thinking 
and  writing  in  terms  of  the  past  age  of  scarcity. 
Why  not  get  up  to  date?  The  process  may  be  pain- 
ful, but  the  resulting  state  of  enlightenment  will  be 
very  pleasant. 

Yours  truly, 

— /.  H.  Barnes— (11442.) 
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A  Fascist  Conspiracy 
Against  Russia 

THE  United  Nations  conference  in  San  Francisco  has  been  called 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  having  the  representatives,  delegates 
and  advisers  of  the  United  Nations  assembled  to  confer,  discuss, 
and  decide  upon  the  design  and  construction  of  a  permanent  inter- 
national organization  for  securing  permanent  peace.  The  United 
Nations  conference  at  San  Francisco  is  not  a  peace  conference.  It  will 
not  lay  down  and  determine  the  conditions  of  peace  of  World  War  II. 
It  will  not  fix  boundaries  and  allocate  territories,  neither  will  it  deter- 
mine any  war  reparations.  It  will,  however,  erect  on  paper  an  inter- 
national assembly  of  sovereign  nations  to  be  governed  in  theory  by 
the  common  consensus  of  the  majority;  in  actuality,  to  be  controlled 
only  by  the  coordinated  agreement  of  the  Big  Three.  To  put  it 
mildly,  if  the  Big  Three  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  all  of  the 
lesser  powers  combined  could  neither  prevent  disagreement  nor  com- 
pel agreement. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  conference  may  be 
described  as  a  laudable  ideal  internationalism  but,  in  spite  of  this 
idealism,  there  lurks  the  deep  suspicion  supported  by  incontestable 
evidence  that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
is  a  smooth  and  well  laid  conspiracy  of  the  Fascist  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  to  mobilize  world  opinion  against  Soviet  Russia  so 
as  to  counteract  the  defeat  of  Fascist  Europe  and  Asia.  This  con- 
spiracy is  predicated  upon  the  fundamental  assumption  that  its  suc- 
cess is  dependent  upon  perpetrating  a  state  of  war  between  this 
country  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  machinations  of  the  Fascist  in- 
triguers within  the  ranks  of  two  of  the  Big  Three  have  already  created 
a  dangerous  relationship  between  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 
If  these  machinations  are  permitted  to  continue,  an  open  breach  is 
inevitable  in  the  near  future. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Editorial 


ABUNDANCE    IS   FOR   LIVING 

HERALDED  as  one  of  the  important  books  of  1944,  'The  Road  to 
Serfdom,'  by  Friedrich  A.  Hayek,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  cur- 
rent Price  System  propaganda  for  Free  Enterprise,  bearing  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  the  C.E.D.  In  its  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
economic  planning  it  is  a  rather  subtle  attack  on  both  the  social  plan- 
ners and  the  labor  unions.  The  author  claims  to  see  no  material  se- 
curity apart  from  authority  over  individual  actions  and  restrictions 
on  liberty.    He  says: 

In  the  army,  work  and  worker 
alike  are  allotted  by  authority, 
and  this  is  the  only  system  in 
which  the  individual  can  be 
conceded  full  security.  This 
security  is,  however,  insepara- 
ble from  the  restrictions  on  lib- 
erty and  the  hierarchical  order 
of  miiifary  life — it  is  the  secur- 
ity of  the  barracks. 

To  say  that  the  soldier  has  full 
security  is  to  make  a  very  brash 
statement.  The  soldier  is  any- 
thing but  secure,  except  against 
any  necessity  to  provide  for  him- 
self the  material  means  for  exist- 
ence. He  is  not  allowed  to  ex- 
pend any  of  his  valuable  energy 
for  that  purpose.  The  authority 
exercised  over  him  has  an  en- 
tirely different  aim.  He  is  given 
a  prodigal  allowance  of  all  the 
goods  and  services  necessary  for 
the  achievement  of  that  aim,  and 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  those  goods. 

As  far  as  his  physical  needs 
are  concerned  the  American  sol- 
dier has,  without  any  effort  on 
his  part,  been  supplied  with  an 
abundance.  This  basic  abun- 
dance of  physical  goods  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  concentrate 
on  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
organized.  His  standing  among 
his  fellow  men  is  rated  on  the 
basis   of   his   individual   achieve- 


ment. It  is  marked,  not  by  any 
difference  in  the  amount  of  his 
p  h  y  si  c  a  1  supplies  and  susten- 
ance, but  by  medals  and  bits  of 
colored  ribbon  of  little  intrinsic 
worth. 

That  we  have  now  won  the  war 
is  due  not  only  to  individual  valor 
on  the  part  of  our  armed  forces, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  collec- 
tively they  were  able  to  use  the 
abundance  of  technological  sup- 
plies and  equipment  provided  by 
an  entirely  different  part  of  the 
population.  Our  fighting  men 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  in- 
dividual valor  of  the  Japanese 
soldiers  in  combat,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  before  they  went  in 
to  attack  them  as  individuals 
every  effort  was  made  to  destroy 
their  supplies  by  the  use  of  our 
own  technological  eguipment. 

For  purposes  of  warfare,  then, 
our  civilian  population,  minus 
many  millions  of  our  ablest  work- 
ers, has  been  able  to  support  it- 
self on  a  level  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  supply  all 
the  physical  needs  of  those  mil- 
lions under  arms  and  also  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  goods 
made  solely  for  destruction,  be- 
sides an  untold  amount  for  Lend- 
lease.     This  has  been  done  in  the 


hit-or-miss  but  highly  profitable 
fashion  of  the  Price  System  with- 
out overall  design. 

We  have  achieved  abundance, 
even  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions. And  the  fact  of  that  abun- 
dance has  supplied  the  spring- 
board from  which  our  armed 
forces  have  been  able  to  operate 
to  achieve  their  purpose — a  pur- 
pose far  removed  from  the  pro- 
duction of  that  abundance,  though 
definitely  concerned  with  its  dis- 
tribution. 

If  abundance  can  be  a  spring- 
board for  war  it  can  also  be  a 
springboard  for  much  higher  ac- 
complishments in  peace;  yet  the 
propaganda  of  the  day,  with  a 
unanimity  that  is  almost  amusing, 
extolls  as  important  only  the  op- 
portunities for  the  achievement  of 
individual  differential  advantages 
through  the  chiseling  practices  of 
Price  System  operation  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the 
abundance  itself. 

Here  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent since  about  1920  abundance 
has  been  a  fait  accompli,  but  so 
suddenly  has  it  come  upon  us 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  not 
known  what  to  do  with  it.  Be- 
cause its  coming  upset  our  pre- 
vious standards  of  value  we  have 
misunderstood  and  resented  it 
and  even  tried  to  destroy  it.  War 
being  the  most  efficient  destroyer, 
we  have  utilized  war  to  the  ut- 
most; yet  the  problem  of  abun- 
dance has  only  been  aggravated 
by  the  necessities  of  production 
for  war,  and  it  remains  still  to  be 
solved. 

Abundance  can  never  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  aegis  of  the 
Price  System  because  that  sys- 
tem is  dependent  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  scarcity  for  its  own  sur- 
vival. 

In  his  new  and  thought-provok- 
ing book,  'A  Time  is  Born,'  Garet 
Garrett  says: 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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The  Battle  Is  On 


With  the  coming  of  V-J  Day  and  the  ending  of  military  warfare  the 
real  struggle  for  survival  in  North  America  will  commence. 


NO  ONE  worries  about  our  possibility  of 
defeating  Japan  in  the  near  future,  but 
50,000,000  Americans  are  very  much  wor- 
ried about  jobs.  The  most  prolific  of  the  worri- 
ers are  devotees  of  'Free  Enterprise.'  'America 
as  we  have  known  it  can  only  survive  if  .  .  .'is 
the  burden  of  the  plaint  which  usually  proceeds 
with  a  specious  but  eloquent  argument  in  favor 
of  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

It  seems  that  the  'right  to  work'  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
and  the  by-laws  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  workers  themselves  are  seldom  heard 
from,  and  if  they  were,  such  has  been  the  propa- 
ganda drummed  into  them  since  they  could  read 
that  their  expressions  would  be  equally  inane. 
Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage that  the  meaning  of  many  words  is  sel- 
dom known  by  either  the  writer  or  the  reader. 
Obviously  what  the  worker  means  when  he  de- 
mands a  job  is  that  he  wants  a  livelihood;  for, 
as  Howard  Scott  has  so  often  remarked:  'Who 
in  Hell  wants  to  work  anyway?' 

However,  it  is  the  consensus  of  our  leaders  in 
politics,  business  and  finance  that  Americans 
must  have  full  employment.  And,  reaching 
the  epitome  of  inanity,  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  guarantee  full  employ- 
ment! The  next  move  will  be  to  hold  a  national 
plebiscite.  A  strong  majority  vote  in  favor  of 
full  employment  automatically  would  solve  the 
problem! 


It  is  something  of  an  insult  to  the  American 
intelligence  to  point  out  the  fallacies  of  articles 
on  this  subject,  for  doing  so  is  to  imply  that 
Americans  are  not  very  smart.  To  the  contrary 
Americans  are  not  morons  as  the  advertising 
world  assumes,  but  they  are  both  woefully  unin- 
formed and  grotesquely  misinformed. 

Americans  could  readily  see  the  ridiculous 
qualities  of  Goebbel's  propaganda.  They  do  not 
so  readily  comprehend  that  they  are  constantly 
overwhelmed  by  a  vast  volume  of  propaganda 
even  more  absurd.  Nor  is  this  propaganda  is- 
sued by  the  ordinary  newswriter  and  radio 
commentator  alone:  it  comes  from  the  highest 
sources.  The  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently informed  the  Congress  that  this  war  had 
been  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system! 

ONE  CHANCE  IN  A  MILLION 

That  there  is  no  such  system,  nor  has  there 
been  for  many  years  a  social  order  that  comes 
within  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term,  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  The  general  understanding  of  the 
term  is  that  any  American  of  average  intelli- 
gence who  is  willing  to  work  long  hours  and 
save  his  money  can  go  into  business  and  even- 
tually become  president  of  General  Electric,  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  the  Ford  Company. 

National  statistics  frequently  published  by 
Technocratic  magazines  and  pamphlets  indicate 
that  the  poor  boy  who  today  rises  to  the  high 
income  group  rates  about  one  chance  in  a  mil- 
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lion,  or  even  less.  The  findings  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  present  a  long  list  of 
occupations  that  are  wholly  foreclosed,  not  only  to 
the  poor  boy,  but  to  the  outsider  as  well,  regardless 
of  his  Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating. 

What  the  President  should  have  said,  had  he 
wished  to  be  accurate,  was  that  the  war  had  given 
a  few  years  of  life  to  the  social  system  under  which 
we  operate. 

One  of  the  few  national  figures  who  has  used 
the  correct  term  for  our  social  order  is  President 
Johnston  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, but  he  avoided  the  curse  by  calling  it  'En- 
lightened Capitalism.' 

The  conditions  which  we  face  are  better  under- 
stood by  the  use  of  the  term  'Capitalism', — more  ac- 
curately defined  by  Technocracy  Inc.  as  the  'Price 
System' — for  the  heart  of  the  system  is  investment 
capital.  In  order  to  operate,  the  major  part  of  the 
profit  taken  from  the  operation  of  various  branches 
of  business  must  be  reinvested  so  that  employment 
may  continue.  It  is  the  wages  and  salaries  of  the 
mass  of  people  that  result  in  the  market  necessary 
for  continued  operation. 

But  investment  has  depended  on  expansion.  Ex- 
pansion ceases  when  production  capacity  exceeds 
the  buying  power  of  the  market.  This  market  is  95 
percent  internal.  If  wages  drop,  production  must 
likewise  drop.  Since  our  system  operated  fairly 
successfully  during  the  early  years  of  our  nation, 
propagandists  argue  that  it  is  still  our  only  hope 
for  livelihood.  That  expansion  has  become  impos- 
sible is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  until  1920 
production  doubled  every  twelve  years. 

To  bring  this  up  to  date,  even  a  maintenance  of 
our  present  $200,000,000,000  annual  production 
would  not  mean  permanent  prosperity,  for  within 
twelve  years  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
$400,000,000,000  a  year,  and  in  the  following  twelve 
years  $800,000,000,000.  Even  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  not  have  the  temer- 
ity to  suggest  such  a  possibility. 

Our  mass  profits  are  not  being  reinvested  in  job- 
giving  projects  in  sufficient  guantity  to  provide 
wages  and  markets  for  our  fruits  of  production. 
Only  17  percent  of  the  bank  deposits  in  our  nation 
are  being  so  invested.  It  is  most  important  to  un- 
derstand these  simple  basic  facts  about  our  social 
system  if  we  are  to  understand  the  problem  of  full 
employment. 

That  the  enormous  expenditure  for  the  war  has 


not  given  full  employment  at  an  American  standard 
of  living  is  demonstrated  by  the  income  tax  re- 
ports for  1944.  Of  the  65,000,000  making  returns, 
49,000,000  received  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  Re- 
cently the  War  Labor  Board  permitted  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  for  4,000,000  textile  workers 
and  workers  in  similar  occupations  from  50c  to  55c 
per  hour. 

In  the  millions  of  words  written  on  the  subject, 
no  one  has  given  any  market  source  that  would 
supply  a  national  income  in  excess  of  that  of  1939 
— $79,000,000,000.  Assuming  that  the  income  should 
equal  that  of  1940  when  46,000,000  were  employed, 
there  would  be  8,000,000  unemployed  added  to  the 
9,000,000  figure  of  that  date.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that  through 
technological  advancement  38,000,000  today  would 
produce  as  much  as  did  the  46,000,000  of  that  year. 

Henry  Wallace,  in  an  article  in  Reader's  Digest, 
May  1945,  says  no  one  should  worry  about  jobs; 
they  should  go  into  small  business.  To  that  end  he 
suggests  that  the  government  should  lend  money 
to  all  G.  I.  Joes  who  want  to  go  into  business. 

WORRY,  WORRY,  WORRY 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  same  magazine  is  an 
article  by  W.  R.  Jenkins,  condensed  from  Foibes 
Magazine,  entitled:  'Stop,  Look  and  Listen  Before 
Starting  Your  Own  Business.'  Mr.  Jenkins  points 
out  that  excessive  use  of  credit  is  the  cause  of  in- 
numerable business  failures.  He  suggests  that  the 
safe  limit  of  credit  is  25  percent  of  the  capital  of  the 
business.  He  points  out  that  the  prospects  for  a 
full  life  for  the  small  business  man  are  limited.  60 
percent  of  all  small  business  has  an  annual  intake 
of  $10,000 — intake,  not  profit.  Those  who  stay  in 
business  have  to  devote  most  of  their  waking  time 
to  its  operation.  They  must  neglect  their  families, 
join  associations,  contribute  to  charity  and  other 
public  promotions,  and  worry,  worry,  worry. 

Obviously  small  business  will  care  for  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  15,000,000  returning  G.  I. 
Joes. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  Old  Guard  learns 
nothing  and  forgets  nothing.  The  saying  may  be 
trite  but  it  seems  accurate  in  surveying  suggestions 
made  by  business  men  and  politicians  and  plans 
of  the  National  Government.  On  the  small  business 
problem:  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
will  loan  up  to  $250,000  to  the  little  fellow.     Obvi- 
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ously  the  R.  F.  C.  and  W.  R.  Jenkins  are  talking 
about  different  small  businesses. 

Then  we  have  the  Bretton  Woods  swindle.  This 
is  based  on  the  same  theory  as  the  international 
lending  following  the  First  World  War  that  ended 
with  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929.  Such  lending 
being  barred  by  the  Johnson  Bill,  this  bill  will  be 
repealed. 

Just  how  foreign  countries  that  defaulted  on  their 
debts  prior  to  World  War  II  can  repay  the  proposed 
loans  was  not  explained,  though  such  an  explana- 
tion was  demanded  by  a  few  senators. 

RESULT  CAN  BE  ONLY  TEMPORARY 

The  theory  back  of  this  world  trade  promotion  is 
that  our  factories  must  keep  running  if  our  men  are 
to  be  employed.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
lending,  if  it  were  given  to  Americans,  would 
amount  to  over  $3,000  to  every  man,  woman  nad 
child  in  the  United  States,  the  result  can  be  only 
temporary.  The  reguirement  for  full  employment 
is  an  annual  production  rate  of  $200,000,000,000. 
The  highest  peacetime  production  was 
$99,000,000,000  in  1929.  This  reguires  an  addition 
of  $101,000,000,000  to  that  figure.  Even  assuming 
that  we  give  $20,000,000,000  in  goods  to  foreigners 
during  the  first  peacetime  year,  $81,000,000,000  of 
purchasing  power  would  still  have  to  be  found 
somewhere. 

The  government  will  take  up  the  slack  by  a  vast 
program  of  public  works,  it  is  suggested.  Peter 
Edson  in  an  article  in  the  Seattle  Sfar,  January  10, 
1945,  debunks  this  'solution.' 

After  adding  up  the  amounts  proposed  by  vari- 
ous public  works  agencies  he  found  that  provision 
would  be  made  for  only  about  a  million  men.  He 
says: 

The  bad  news  of  that  is  that  three  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  authorizations  won't  begin 
to  take  up  the  slack  if  pubiic  works  are  ex- 
pected   to    contribute    anything    substantial 
towards  relieving  postwar  unemployment. 
The   labor   solution   is   the   30-hour  week.     Leo 
Cherne,  executive  secretary  of  the  Research  Insti- 
tute of  America,  is  guoted  by  Labor,  April  14,  1945, 
as  proposing  this  solution,  but  he  says: 

'America  will  not  reach  a  30-hour  week 
without   having   gone    through   another   de- 
pression.' 
The  30-hour  week  could  alleviate  the  distress  of 
unemployment  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  but 


in  normal  times  only  about  9,000,000  men  are  so 
employed.  With  the  advance  in  technology  con- 
siderably fewer  men  would  have  such  jobs.  The 
remaining  30,000,000  who  must  have  jobs  if  the 
Price  System  is  to  continue  at  all,  would  face  a  dif- 
ferent problem. 

These  people  are  engaged  in  service,  transpor- 
tation, small  business,  etc.  In  these  occupations 
the  labor  cost  is  large  despite  technological  ad- 
vance. A  shorter  work  week  would  increase  the 
final  cost  of  all  articles  sold.  This  would  cut  down 
the  volume  purchased,  with  a  result  of  further  un- 
employment. The  selling  cost  of  nearly  all  mass- 
produced  articles  is  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  price. 

All  such  expedients  are  but  temporary  in  any 
event.  The  key  to  the  collapse  is  in  finance.  When 
interest  rates  approach  zero,  liquidity  approaches 
100  percent.  Our  plant  has  been  built  up  to  a 
point  where  capacity  production  cannot  be  bought 
back.  The  opportunities  for  reinvestment,  essential 
to  the  operation  of  a  capitalistic  system,  are  drying 
up.     The  end  of  an  era  is  near. 

OTHERS  HAVE  APPREHENSIONS 

Technocrats  are  not  alone  in  awareness  of  this 
fact.  The  very  volume  of  the  propaganda  for  the 
'free  enterprise'  system  indicates  its  advocates  have 
reached  a  state  of  grave  doubt.  In  an  article  en- 
titled 'What  Business  With  Russia'  in  Fortune  Mag- 
azine of  January  1945,  occurs  the  following: 

We  have  real  though  formless  apprehen- 
sions ol  a  'Red  Menace'  hanging  over  the 
capitalistic  world  because  we  are  not  sure 
that  we,  of  that  world,  are  going  to  find  for 
ourselves  and  in  our  own  fashion  the  an- 
swers to  our  postwar  economic  problems, 
of  which  the  nub  is  full  employment. 

Upon  one  point  all  economists,  businessmen  and 
politicians  seem  to  agree:  that  is,  that  the  'Free  En- 
terprise' system  cannot  continue  to  operate  unless 
the  United  States  has  a  postwar  income  of  at 
least  $140,000,000,000  a  year.  Since  no  one  has 
pointed  out  any  manner  in  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished it  must  be  evident  that  this  system  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  road.  A  new  operation 
must  be  instituted.  Price  System  apologists  frighten 
their  readers  by  assuming  that  chaos  or  commun- 
ism, which  are  used  as  synonymous  terms,  must 
ensue. 

It  is  not  wise  to  underestimate  the  dangers  of 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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HAVE  you  ever  considered  the  peculiarities  of 
what  in  the  Price  System  we  call  our  medium 
of  exchange,  our  money — particularly  its  in- 
terest-bearing characteristics?  If,  for  instance,  one 
of  your  ancestors,  500  years  ago,  had  been  thought- 
ful enough  to  invest  just  one  lone  dollar  for  you  at 
6  percent  compound  interest  you  would  now  be  in 
possession  of  $1,078,631,139,556.  This  tidy  little 
sum  would  now  be  netting  you  an  income  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  United  States  during  the  last 
25  years. 

Getting  into  more  modern  times,  here  is  another 
item  of  'interest.'  In  February  of  the  year  1850  the 
golden  State  of  California  issued  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $934.40  to  pay  for  a  granite  block  to  be  built 
into  the  Washington  monument  at  our  national 
capital.  These  were  short  term  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  36  percent  per  annum.  In  1873, 
to  retire  the  original  bonds,  new  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $2,277,500  were  issued.  Since  that  time, 
seventy-two  years  ago,  the  golden  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  paid  $10,000,000  in  interest  but  not  one  cent 
on  the  principal  amount  which  was,  you  remember, 
$934.40.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  old  settlers  of 
1850  did  not  think  ahead  better  and  pay  cash  for 
the  granite  slab,  is  it  not? 

But  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  ancestors  of  500 
years  ago  and  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  early 
day  California  politicians  do  not  make  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  these  two  factual  stories.  It  is  much 
wider  and  deeper  than  that. 

In  its  functioning  in  our  present  economc  system, 


money  is  a  very  interesting  but,  to  most  of  us,  a 
really  mysterious  commodity.  Whoever  has  plenty 
of  it,  often  regardless  of  how  he  acguired  it,  is  usu- 
ally considered  a  very  important  personage,  while 
he  who  has  little  of  it  is  customarily  regarded  with 
contempt.  Only  a  comparatively  few  realize  what 
a  hindrance  to  free-flowing  distribution  the  use  of 
money  is.  Still  fewer  persons  can  conceive  of  any 
civilized  society  flourishing  or  even  existing  without 
money,  in  some  form,  operating  as  a  medium  of 
exchange. 

MONEY  SLOWS  DISTRIBUTION 

But  Technocracy  Inc.,  as  well  as  other  groups 
and  other  individuals  who  have  analyzed  Amer- 
ica's problems,  realizes  fully  that  money  as  we 
know  it  today  instead  of  oiling  the  gears  of  our  eco- 
nomic machine  affects  them  as  would  sand,  slow- 
ing them  down.  Instead  of  aiding  and  accelerating 
the  distribution  of  goods  and  services  to  consumers 
the  use  of  money  helps  to  retard  it.  Note  here, 
however,  one  of  many  differences  between  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  and  all  other  organizations.  Technoc- 
racy recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  money  as  a 
function  of  production  and  distribution.  Other 
groups  see  money  reform  as  the  oniy  measure  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  smooth  running  of  our  econ- 
omy with  full  distribution  of  all  we  can  produce; 
but  Technocracy's  analysis  proves  that  the  use  of 
money  is  on7y  one  of  the  many  operating  charac- 
teristics of  the  Price  System  which  are  definitely 
limiting  distribution. 
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Attempting  to  bring  glowing  health  to  our  sick 
economy  by  operating  only  on  money  would  be  as 
hopeless  as  trying  to  fit  a  bedridden  centenarian 
for  front  line  service  by  giving  him  a  bath,  a  shave 
and  a  shampoo;  for  in  both  cases  the  sand  in  the 
glass  is  almost  gone,  the  hour  of  dissolution  almost 
at  hand.  In  this  country  and  on  this  Continent  the 
stroke  of  twelve  will  soon  sound  for  the  Price  Sys- 
tem method  of  operation;  and  the  use  of  money,  as 
we  know  it  now,  is  but  one  of  the  several  pressures 
speeding  the  hands  to  the  top  of  the  dial. 

FIRST  USE  OF  MONEY 

How  and  why  money  came  into  use,  how  it  be- 
haves in  our  advanced  technological  society,  how 
'dizzy  dollars'  make  our  present  dizzy  economic 
picture  ever  more  dizzy,  this  is  part  of  the  pattern 
Technocracy  would  have  you  clearly  see.  Tech- 
nocracy would  also  have  you  understand  how  det- 
rimental to  the  general  welfare  of  all  Americans  is 
the  use  of  money,  and  how  the  specifications  of  its 
social  program  provide  a  much  more  eguitable  and 
efficient  method  of  distribution. 

What  have  you  always  thought  was  first  used  as 
money  .  .  .?  It  may  surprise  you,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  humble  bovine  guad- 
ruped  was  the  first  to  achieve  that  lofty  position  in 
primeval  society.  In  those  dim  days  of  the  long  ago, 
a  family's  most  precious  possessions  were  strong 
hardy  marriageable  daughters  and  good  milk  cows. 
Both  were  scarce.  The  young  buck  wanting  a  wife 
was  reguired  to  pay  off  her  dad  before  he  dragged 
the  lady  of  his  choice  from  the  family  cave.  If  dad 
had  a  daughter  of  the  reguired  dimensions  and 
strength  but  no  milk  cow,  little  time  was  lost  in 
making  a  deal.  Father  took  in  the  cow  with  one 
hand  and  pushed  daughter  out  of  the  cave's  mouth 
with  the  other.  (Some  histories,  of  course,  claim  that 
this  early  practice  of  trading  cows  for  women  es- 
tablished the  ladies  of  the  stone  age  as  the  first 
money  in  history!)  However,  since  that  time  a  start- 
ling number  and  variety  of  things  have  been  used 
as  mediums  of  exchange:  tobacco  and  gopher  tails, 
berries  and  beads,  salt,  fishheads  and  teeth,  for  in- 
stance, till  that  beautiful  metal,  goid,  was  discov- 
ered and  mined. 

Woman  seems  to  have  advanced  considerably 
by  this  time  from  the  days  when  the  boys  traded 
her  for  livestock,  or  vice  versa;  for,  following  its 
original  use  in  religious  rites  by  the  sun  worshiping 
peoples  (who  called  it  the  'tears  of  the  sun'),  gold  la- 
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ter  came  to  be  prized  chiefly  because  it  could  read- 
ily be  fashioned  into  rings  for  her  fingers,  her  ears 
and  her  nose,  bracelets  for  her  wrists  and  ankles, 
tiaras  for  her  flowing  tresses,  and  necklaces  for  her 
beautiful  neck.  Success  in  courting  no  longer  de- 
pended on  the  suitor's  possession  of  a  cow,  but  on 
how  well  he  could  bedeck  the  lady  of  his  choice 
with  the  many  ornaments  made  from  the  new 
gorgeous  yellow  metal.  Thus  gold  became  the  most 
prized  commodity  in  the  world,  replacing  everything 
else  that  had  been  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  the  value  of  all  other  goods  came  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  gold  for  which  these  goods 
could  be  exchanged. 

So  the  various  rulers,  kings,  and  princes  pro- 
ceeded to  amass  all  the  gold  they  could  gather  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  fashion  it  into  bars  or  cubes 
stamped  with  their  royal  insignia.  One  of  the  easiest 
methods  for  any  ruler  to  increase  his  hoard  was  to 
sally  forth  with  his  army,  raid  the  kingdom  of  a 
weaker  neighbor,  and  rob  him  of  all  he  had  so  far  ac- 
cumulated. It  cost  nothing  except  the  lives  of  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  his  subjects;  so  this  excit- 
ing method  of  building-up  one's  'gold  reserve'  soon 
became  guite  popular  amongst  the  various  poten- 
tates of  those  days.  Soon  various  accumulations  of 
gold  became  so  large  that  safer  storage  places  than 
the  rulers  had  were  needed,  for  there  were  thieves 
abroad  in  the  land.  But  there  were  also  goldsmiths 
who  had  built  strong  boxes  for  the  gold  brought  to 
them  to  be  fashioned  into  the  ornaments  and  trin- 
kets for  the  fair  ladies. 

THE  SWEETEST  RACKET 

So  the  monarch,  back  from  the  wars  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  and  the  trader  and  merchant  re- 
turned from  his  profitable  expedition,  before  long 
began  to  store  their  gold  in  the  goldsmith's  strong- 
rooms, receiving  a  warehouse  receipt  for  every  de- 
posit. And  there  we  had  the  beginning  of  the 
sweetest  of  all  the  sweet  rackets  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, namely,  the  banker's  racket. 

In  this  simple  storage  of  gold  with  the  goldsmith 
of  the  medieval  world  we  find  the  beginning  of  all 
the  chicanery  of  modern  finance — the  beginning  of 
loans,  interest,  mortgages  and  debt;  for  very  soon 
our  canny  goldsmith  with  the  pile  of  precious  metal 
lying  static  before  his  eyes  noticed  that  the  owners 
of  the  gold  seldom  returned  to  claim  their  gold  but 
used  the  receipts  he  had  issued  to  trade  with.  'Why 
then,'  the  goldsmith  thought,  'should  I  not  loan  the 


gold  out  to  others  and  charge  them  interest  for  its 
use?' 

He  didn't  struggle  very  hard  for  an  answer  to 
this  guestion  but  commenced  a  little  at  a  time  to 
put  his  idea  into  execution.  Gold  that  did  not  be- 
long to  him  commenced  to  leave  his  strong  box  as 
fast  as  new  gold,  to  be  entrusted  to  his  care,  came 
in.  The  goldsmith's  lending  business  flourished 
beautifully.  Then  as  individual  loans  grew  bigger 
it  became  inconvenient  for  the  borrower  to  carry 
the  amount  of  his  borrowing  away  with  him;  it  was 
too  heavy  for  a  man  or  even  a  horse  and  a  man. 
So  our  embryo  banker  relieved  this  situation  by 
simply  issuing  a  receipt  or  credit  slip  for  the  amount 
for  which  his  client  was  obligated.  The  gold  stayed 
in  the  vault:  the  borrower  departed  with  the  receipt 
and  used  it  in  his  purchases  and  trades. 

As  long  as  neighbors,  friends  or  even  enemies 
needing  more  funds  had  sufficient  security  to  offer 
they  could  borrow  what  they  needed  from  our  gold- 
hearted  goldsmith  who  proceeded  to  lend,  to  issue 
receipts,  and  to  collect  interest  for  many  times  the 
amount  of  gold  his  vaults  had,  despite  the  amazing 
fact  that  the  stockpile  of  the  precious  metal  was  not 
even  his,  but  belonged  to  the  original  depositors. 

These  devious  devices  of  the  goldsmiths  of  that 
early  day,  greatly  and  peculiarly  profitable  to  them 
were  the  initial  step  towards  the  banking  and  credit 
money  system  of  modern  times.  Today  banking 
institutions  in  America  and  all  over  the  world  issue 
receipts  in  the  form  of  entries  in  the  banks'  ledgers 
and  entries  in  the  borrowers'  pass  books.  They 
balance  the  borrower's  debt  against  the  bank's  ob- 
ligations to  pay  and  these  obligations  to  pay  are 
often  raised  to  an  amount  which  is  twenty  times  or 
more  the  amount  of  the  money  which  they  hold. 

CHANGE  IS  RESISTED 

Examine  the  totals  of  real  estate,  rental  proper- 
ties and  farms,  factories  and  mines  now  held  by  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  realize  how  much  of  the 
real  physical  wealth  of  America  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  them.  The  business  of  banking,  of  fi- 
nance in  general,  is  one  of  the  major  rackets  of  the 
Price  System.  And  as  Technocracy  Inc.  has  often 
declared,  the  consolidation  of  all  major  rackets  into 
one  giant  monopoly  for  the  preservation  of  the  sta- 
tus guo  is — fascism. 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  propaganda  organs 
of  the  financial  fraternity  continuously  and  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  change  in  the  status  guo  of  our 
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economic  system?  They  have  always  done  so,  for 
any  change  in  the  method  by  which  money  or  pur- 
chasing power  reaches  the  pockets  of  the  general 
public,  which  method  they  now  largely  control, 
would  cut  down  their  racket  and  their  ability  to  ex- 
ploit the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  per  capita 
purchasing  power  of  its  people.  And  have  you 
noticed  how  closely  the  giant  financial  institutions 
are  becoming  interlocked  with  politics  and  cartel- 
ized  big  business?  What  then  are  we  approaching 
in  this  country? 

Nearly  200  years  ago  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  financial  families  in  the  world  said, 
'Let  me  issue  and  control  a  nation's  money  and  I 
care  not  who  writes  its  laws.'  A  little  over  20  years 
later  that  family  had  gained  direct  control  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  almost  continuously  since 
then  their  banks  and  others  have  issued  and  con- 
trolled nearly  all  of  our  money. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  our  story  of  DIZZY  DOL- 
LARS. The  second  article  of  this  series  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue.  It  will  tell  you  how  by  a  slick 
'business'  trick  the  Bank  of  England  met  its  Water- 
loo at  the  hands  of  this  same  family,  just  after  Na- 
poleon met  his  at  the  hands  of  England  and  her 
allies. 

Be  sure  to  read  these  articles  if  you  want  to  know 
what  has  made  our  system  of  so-called  'Private  En- 
terprise' work  in  the  past  and  why  it  cannot  long 
continue  to  function  after  the  war  is  over. — Ed. 


ABUNDANCE  IS  FOR  LIVING 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Each  part  of  a  machine  is  for  what  it  is 
for.  Each  machine  in  the  great  scheme  of 
machines  is  for  what  it  is  for  .  .  .  Perhaps 
man  shall  never  know  what  he  is  for.  Never- 
theless he  might  very  well  know  what  his 
institutions  and  methods  and  specializations 
are  tor  

Abundance  is  for  living.  When  we  learn  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  of  our  abundance  and  use  it  scientifi- 
cally to  establish  our  own  collective  security,  then 
and  only  then  can  we  proceed  collectively  to  live. 

— L.  L.  B. 
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Mother  Earth  is  Very  Sick 


Let  us  cease  pretending  that  the  tooth  brush  and  tooth  paste  are  more 

important  than  shoe  polish  and  the  shoe  brush.     It  is  store  food  that 
has  given  us  store  teeth. — Dr.  Hooten,  Harvard. 

THE  large  neon  billboard  blinked  on  and  off,  their  way  through  ignorance,  fear  and  tradition  to 

HE   large   neon  sign  blinked  on  and  off,  and  make   known   facts    that   are   beneficial   to   human 

many   kilowatts    of    energy   it   informed   the  health.     These  explorers  have  learned  that  the  hu- 

world  that  a  certain  toothpaste  would  'prevent  den-  man  body  is  deficient  in  many  life-giving  elements, 

tal  decay  ....  and  keep  your  teeth  a  sparkling  Their  investigations  disclosed  that  the  body  and  the 

white  .  .  .  .'   Across  the  road  a  similar  sign  advised  earth  are  composed  of  identical  elements,  and  that 

its  readers  to  take  regularly  a  special  preparation  over  95  percent  of  the  body's  component  parts  is 

of  vitamin  capsules  to  'overcome  that  tired  feeling  derived  from  air  and  water: 

and  restore  the  vim  and  vigor  we  need  so  badly  Carbon 17.5% 

these  days  .  .  .'   Near  both  of  these  advertisements  Oxygen    66.  % 

— and  many  more  that  line  the  highways  of  the  Hydrogen 10.2% 

Continent — farmers  till  the  soil  and  harvest  the  Nitrogen 2.4% 

crops  that  provide  the  minerals  that  keep  our  teeth  The  remaining  12  chief  mineral  elements  which, 

firm  and  our  bodies  strong  and  healthy  ...  or  do  together  with  about  22  other  'trace'  minerals,  com- 

they?  prise  the  human  body,  are  derived  from  the  plant 

Disease,  mankind's  arch  foe,  has  been  shrouded  and  animal  products  consumed, 
in  mystery  for  untold  ages.     This  mystery  is  a  nat- 
ural result  of  political,  philosophical  and  economic  FOOD  MINERALS  SOURCES 
ideologies  (now  being  exploded  since  science  has  The  most  complete   source  of  food  minerals  is 
debunked  the  mysteriousness  of  disease.)  The  same  sea  water,  which  contains  not  only  the  sixteen  prin- 
ideologies  have  held,  and  still  hold,  people  and  na-  cipal  minerals  which  have  long  been  recognized  as 
tions  slaves  to  their  peculiar  ideals  of  ignorance  components  of  the  human  body,  but  in  addition 
and  scarcity.    Disease  is  the  father  of  some  very  un-  traces  of   twenty-two   others.     The   importance   of 
usual  doctoring,  not  only  of  ages  past,  but  of  the  these  trace  elements,  has  only  recently  been  recog- 
present.     We  still  have  some  witch-doctor  ideas,  a  nized,  as  in  the  case  of  copper  in  connection  with 
hangover  from  savagery.    Some  of  our  rural  belles  iron.    Arthritis  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  an 
use  crushed  strawberries  to  bleach  out  freckles,  as  excess  of  calcium,  but  rather  a  manifestation  of  the 
their  ancestral  sisters  of  the  covered  wagon  era  did.  lack  of  certain  other  elements  without  which  cal- 
cium cannot  be  used.     The  Technocracy   Study 
ODD  PRACTICES  SURVIVE  Course  says,  (Page  11,  Par.  3)  'Your  blood  contains 

In  the  physical  inspection  line  at  our  service  in-  the  same  salts  as  sea  water  and  in  virtually  the 
duction  centers,  young  people  are  seen  wearing  as-  same  proportion,  not  so  much  the  sea  of  today  as 
afoetida  bags  to  ward  off  rheumatism  and  colds,  that  ancient  Cambrian  Sea  that  existed  before  ever 
while  others  display  ecclesiastical  badges  and  there  were  warm-blooded  animals.' 
beads  to  protect  them  against  drowning,  enemy  We  are  witnessing  today,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
bullets,  and  their  own  evil  thoughts!  Odd  as  these  world  war,  intensified  exploitation.  It  is  the  age- 
practices  may  seem,  they  are  no  whit  more  useless  old  problem  of  producing  the  most  for  the  least, 
than  many  of  the  Price-System  cure-alls  advertised  with  large  profits  the  sole  incentive.  Quantity  in 
throughout  the  nation.  produce    is    paramount,    guality    little    considered. 

However,  in  spite  of  our  many  self-imposed  so-  This   has   been  true  throughout  the  history  of   the 

cial  restrictions,  a  few  scientific  men  have  groped  Price  System,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  more  so. 
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Today,  producers  are  concerned  solely  in  turn- 
ing out  'pretty'  products  for  quick,  profitable  returns. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  years  leading  sci- 
entists have  known  that  99  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  deficient  in  minerals.  In  1936,  Dr.  Sher- 
man of  Columbia  University  found  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  American  people  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  calcium,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
American  Medical  Association  (which  opposes  so- 
cialized medicine)  reported  that  out  of  4,000  cases 
briefed,  only  two  people  were  not  in  need  of  cal- 
cium. Not  two  percent,  but  only  two  people  out  of 
4000! 

Investigations  reveal  that  this  mineral  element  so 
lacking  in  our  people  is  the  dominant  nerve  con- 
troller. It  regulates  the  activities  of  other  mineral 
elements,  correcting  disturbances  caused  by  them. 
Lack  of  calcium  causes  rickets,  bone  deformities, 
bad  teeth,  nervous  disorders,  and  susceptibility  to 
fatigue  and  disease.  Of  300  school  children  exam- 
ined in  a  midwest  city,  69  percent  had  affections  of 
the  nose  and  throat  and  swollen  glands,  one  third 
suffered  defective  vision,  round  shoulders,  bowed 
legs  and  anemia,  while  nearly  90  percent  had  bad 
teeth. 

Now,  our  investigators  could  have  ended  their 
examination  and  prescribed  a  'symptom  cure'  with 
any  one  of  the  nationally  advertised  cure-alls.  But 
they  didn't.  Proceeding  as  all  scientific  investigat- 
ors do,  they  began  looking  for  the  cause.  Their 
analysis  showed  the  soil — yes,  the  earth  itself — 
around  this  city  to  be  deficient  in  calcium.  And 
when  we  know  a  growing  child  requires  as  much 
calcium  and  phosphorus  as  two  grown  men,  we 
realize  the  seriousness  of  that  situation. 

STORE  FOOD  MEANS  STORE  TEETH 

Dr.  Hooten  of  Harvard  University  has  declared: 
'Degeneration  tendencies  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  modern  man  to  such  an  extent  that  today 
our  jaws  are  too  small  for  the  teeth  they  are  to  ac- 
commodate. Let  us  cease  pretending  that  the  tooth 
brush  and  paste  are  more  important  than  shoe  pol- 
ish and  the  shoe  brush.  It  is  store  food  that  has 
given  us  store  teeth.' 

Yet  dental  authorities  state  that  if  a  sufficient 
amount  of  calcium,  iron,  and  phosphates  is  pres- 
ent, tooth  decay  is  impossible. 

Investigations  by  scientists  show  the  soil  in  North 
America  is  becoming  depleted  of  other  minerals 
necessary  to  health.     Although  the  body  requires 
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only  .004  of  one  percent  of  iron  to  the  component 
whole,  this  mineral  is  essential  in  combination  with 
the  oxygen  carried  by  the  pigment  of  the  blood.  Its 
lack  causes  an  anemic  condition — and  iron  cannot 
be  assimilated  unless  copper  is  present  in  the  diet. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  essential  'trace  minerals.' 
Another  is  fluorin,  which  binds  together  the  parti- 
cles of  calcium  to  make  bones  and  teeth  dense  and 
hard. 

Thirty  million  North  Americans  suffer  from  goiter 
because  of  a  deficiency  of  iodine.  In  the  past  20 
years  this  country  has  experienced  a  60  percent  in- 
crease of  heart  disease.  Arthritis  and  cancer  are 
on  the  rampage.  Hay  fever,  unknown  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  is  doubling  its  percentage  every  12 
years.  Dental  troubles,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  glandu- 
lar disorders  are  increasing  at  an  astounding  rate 
due  to  improper  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  we 
grow  our  food. 

DARK  BUT  NOT  HOPELESS 

Dark  as  this  picture  appears,  it  is  not  at  all  hope- 
less. Soil  can  be  treated  to  supply  the  missing  ele- 
ments in  our  food.  This  has  been  done  successfully 
on  a  small  scale  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  two  foremost  instigators  of 
this  revolutionary  idea,  William  Albrecht  and  Dr. 
Charles  Northen,  both  scientific  men,  were  more  in- 
terested in  the  human  welfare  than  in  personal 
wealth.  These  two  men  were  ridiculed  by  everyone 
from  big-shot  politicians  to  small  town  doctors.  All 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  vegetables  and  fruits  did 
not  contain  sufficient  minerals  for  health.  Politics 
and  the  pulpit  condemned  scientists  and  agricultur- 
ists in  their  stand  that  soil  deficiencies  were  caus- 
ing evolutionary  degeneration.  William  Albrecht 
worked  for  years  alone  against  heart-breaking  op- 
position and  ridicule  to  prove  a  now  accepted  fact: 
that  proper  soil  contained  the  essential  elements 
which  cured  and  prevented  certain  diseases. 

In  1936,  Rex  Beach  wrote  'Modern  Miracle  Men' 
for  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  giving  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  the  vital  information  Dr.  Charles 
Northen  worked  so  many  years  to  secure.  Finally, 
in  1941,  the  United  States  senate  ordered  Dr. 
Northen's  works  published  in  pamphlet  form.  A 
few  examples  of  Northen's  findings: 

Celery  grown  in  various  localities  dou- 
bled its  mineral  content  when  produced  in 
treated  soil.  Vegetables  raised  under  prop- 
er conditions  kept  longer  without  retrigera- 
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Hon,  proving  the  cell  structure  was  stronger. 
In  1927,  a  larmer  near  Niagara  Falls  began 
to  experiment  with  his  dairy  herd,  at  the 
suggestion  ot  C.  Northen...  His  mineral  feed- 
ing to  plants,  careful  supervision  of  soil  and 
proper  care  of  fodder  increased  the  iron, 
iodine  and  calcium  content  of  milk  until  one 
glass  contained  the  amount  of  these  mine- 
rals an  active  adult  requires  for  one  day. 
One  glass  of  milk! 

It  is  difficult  to  envision  either  degeneration  or 
evolutionary  growth,  but  records  are  available  on 
both.  At  the  San  Francisco  world's  fair  in  1939,  a 
group  of  tiny  horses  was  on  display — each  horse 
approximately  one  fourth  the  size  of  a  normal 
horse.  These  animals,  whose  ancestors  were  not 
small  but  average,  (the  horse  is  not  native  to  North 
America, — was  imported  by  the  Spanish  some  three 
hundred  years  ago)  had  been  boxed  in  a  canyon 
for  several  generations.  Investigation  revealed  the 
soil  of  this  canyon — called  by  the  Indians  the  'Val- 
ley of  Little  Horses' — to  be  lacking  in  minerals.  All 
vegetation  showed  a  marked  deficiency. 

By  way  of  contrast  horses  and  other  animals — 
including  man — of  the  Continent  as  a  whole  are 
also  undergoing  evolutionary  change.  Large  heads, 
heavy  shoulders  and  narrow  hips  predominate — 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  animals  of  any  other  con- 
tinent. This  striking  difference  between  natives  of 
separate  geographic  areas  is  not  because  of  type 


of  stock,  improper  breeding  or  a  stage  of  evolution: 
it  is  because  the  soil  of  other  continents  has  long 
been  'sick' — deficient  in  minerals  vital  to  health. 

People  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  lack  of 
minerals  are  subjected  to  Price  System  exploitation, 
as  in  the  vitamin  racket.  We  know  of  the  impor- 
tance of  vitamins  mainly  through  advertising,  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  chief  function  of 
vitamins  is  control  of  the  body's  appropriation  of 
minerals,  and  in  the  absence  of  minerals  they  are 
of  small  significance.  Lacking  vitamins,  the  sys- 
tem can  make  some  use  of  minerals;  but  lacking 
minerals,  vitamins  are  useless. 

SICK  SOIL,  SICK  CROPS,  SICK  PEOPLE 

North  Americans  have  inherited  the  treasure 
house  of  the  world — a  land  far  richer  in  mineral 
wealth  than  any  other  combination  of  land  areas. 
But  land  exploited  and  overused,  land  improperly 
cared  for  and  undernourished,  becomes  anemic 
and  ill,  even  as  plants,  animals  and  people  do. 
Vegetables,  fruits,  grasses  and  grains  are  grown 
without  proper  mineral  content.  Sick  soil,  sick 
crops,  sick  people.  .  .  .  Only  Technocracy  offers  a 
plan  that  will  correct  the  conditions  that .  bred  four 
million  4F's  on  the  healthiest  and  wealthiest  Conti- 
nent on  earth 

— Publications  Committee, 
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communism,  for  Russia,  which  is  linked  with  the 
term  though  not  under  communistic  operation,  will 
be  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  will  have  full 
production  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  for  its 
people.  It  is  most  important  that  the  people  of 
Norm  America  know  that  Russia  now  and  for  some 
time  to  come  will  operate  a  scarcity  economy.  Just 
what  she  will  do  when  she  arrives  at  an  abundance 
lies  in  the  future. 

OUR  PROBLEM  IS  ABUNDANCE 

The  problem  of  the  North  American  Continent  is 
what  to  do  with  an  abundance,  which  is  guite  a 
different  thing.  Russia  can  offer  America  no  solu- 
tion of  its  problem.  That  solution  must  come  from 
America. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Technical  Alliance  and 


Technocracy  Inc.,  have  predicted  the  end  of  the 
Price  System  and  have  detailed  a  design  for  the 
operation  of  this  Continent  in  the  only  manner 
in  which  it  can  be  operated  in  an  abundance 
economy. 

Only  a  technological  operation  of  a  technolog- 
ical social  order  can  succeed.  Production  must  be 
stepped  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  con- 
sume. A  scientific  balance  between  production 
and  consumption  must  be  maintained. 

Details  are  available  at  Technocracy  Sections 
located  in  every  state  in  the  union.  Unless  the  de- 
sign of  the  Technate  is  put  into  operation,  the  Price 
System  apologists  are  correct, — after  'Free  Enter- 
prise,' chaos. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 
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AMERICA,  Spare  That  Tree! 


A  Continental  forestry  or  timber  control  will  make  the  forests  continu- 
ously useful  by  harvesting  trees  when  they  are  ripe,  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies  and  assuring  conditions  under  which  new  tree 
growth  can  continue. 


THE  first  settlers  found  America  a  harsh  and 
rugged  land,  but  good — good,  primarily,  be- 
cause of  the  vast,  unlimited  blanket  of  forest 
that  rolled  endlessly  inland  from  her  shores.  This 
readily  available  timber  resource  was  tapped  im- 
mediately and  used  in  exchange  for  old  world 
goods.  Thus  lumbering  became  the  first  industrial 
operation  to  convert  raw  materials  into  finished 
products.  Handhewn  logs,  tar,  pitch  and  'soap- 
ashes'  or  lye,  were  the  very  first  items  to  be  manu- 
factured for  shipment. 

Sawmills  are  claimed  to  have  been  erected  as 
early  as  1623  at  York,  Maine.  At  Berwich,  Maine, 
in  1631,  the  first  sawmill  was  built  of  which  the 
date  is  certain,  with  another  following  in  1634.  Here 
also,  in  1650,  was  built  the  first  gang  sawmill,  using 
water  power,  to  be  built  on  this  Continent,  if  not 
in  the  world.  And  so  it  becomes  evident  that  trees 
and  lumbering  were  the  genesis  of  that  'Yankee 
ingenuity'  which  not  so  very  much  later  introduced 
technology  to  the  conversion  of  raw  materials  into 
finished  products. 

FORESTS  HOLD  FIRST  PLACE 

Among  all  the  vast  array  of  natural  resources 
that  were  bestowed  on  America,  none  ranks  above 
her  forests.  Forests  are  capable  of  being  so  man- 
aged as  to  provide  a  constantly  recurring  resource, 
one  that  can  be  utilized  indefinitely  without  ever 

— Techphoto'  by  B.  O.  Erickson. 


being  diminished;  in  fact  it  can  readily  be  increased 
at  any  time.  (More  about  this  later.) 

When  the  colonists  first  came  they  were  excited 
by  the  wealth  of  the  forest  and  amazed  at  its  va- 
riety. It  is  now  known  that  a  single  county  in  Ohio, 
Montgomery  County,  has  native  to  it  104  species  of 
trees,  whereas  all  of  Europe  not  counting  Russia, 
has  only  85.  Continental  United  States  alone  has 
1100  species.  A  single  state,  Ohio,  has  128.  Eng- 
land has  only  29,  France  34,  Germany  60. 

Our  forests  have  contributed  to  the  means  by 
which  Americans  live,  to  a  greater  extent  than  have 
the  forests  of  any  other  area  on  the  earth  with  re- 
spect to  its  population.  It  is  important  that  we  look 
to  the  conservation  and  care  of  this  mighty  and  vi- 
tal resource. 

TREES  NEED  FOOD  AND  DRINK 

Like  human  beings,  trees  reguire  food  and  drink, 
and  like  us  they  cannot  grow  without  the  sun's 
warmth  and  its  light.  Like  us,  too,  trees  are  born, 
grow,  reproduce,  work,  rest,  and  die  of  old  age.  A 
Continental  forestry  or  timber  seguence  (functional 
control)  will  make  the  forests  continuously  useful 
by  harvesting  trees  when  they  are  ripe,  by  protect- 
ing them  from  their  enemies,  and  by  assuring  con- 
ditions under  which  new  tree  growth  can  continue. 

A  tree  is,  in  reality,  a  wonderful  laboratory. 
Through  the  action  of  light,  heat  and  chemicals  it 
produces  two  compounds — the  basic  components  of 
a  tree.    They  are  called  cellulose  and  lignin. 

Cellulose  comprises  the  fibrous  cell  wall  which 
is  the  principal  substance  of  wood.  Lignin  is  the 
powerful  adhesive  that  binds  the  cells  together. 
Plastics  and  chemical  research  on  wood  was  insti- 
gated by  an  obscure  search  for  a  substitute  for 
ivory  for  billiard  balls.  The  original  plastics,  cellu- 
loid, was  developed  for  that  purpose  by  John  Wes- 
ley Hyatt  in  1869.  It  had  a  wood-pulp  base.  In 
contrast  with  this  first  plastics  and  with  paper  and 
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rayon,  it  is  the  lignin  adhesive,  rather  than  the  cel- 
lulose of  the  wood,  which  is  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  many  modern  plastics. 

Laboratories  are  continually  opening  new  ave- 
nues for  the  more  perfect  utilization  of  forest  re- 
sources. But  plastics  are  not  the  only  products  de- 
rived from  the  body  of  a  tree.  Many  are  extracted 
from  the  tree  itself  and  so  the  tree  becomes  a  fac- 
tory. Solvents,  dyes,  drying  agents,  and  spirits 
necessary  to  a  multitude  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses are  also  a  part  of  the  forest  storehouse. 

No  forest  products  summary  would  be  com- 
plete, either,  without  mention  of  the  table  delicacies 
manufactured  by  the  tree.  These  include  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  and  a  host  of  fruits  and  nuts  too 
numerous  to  list. 

America's  greatest  timber  storehouse  lies  upon 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascades  and  the  Coast 
Range  from  California  to  Canada,  facing  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  Here  the  heavy  rainfall  combines  with 
the  mild  climate  to  produce  the  largest  trees  and 
the  heaviest  forest  stands  in  America  and  probably 
in  the  world.  In  western  Washington  and  western 
Oregon  the  characteristic  tree  is  Douglas  fir.  In  the 
northern  coastal  area  of  California  is  the  redwood. 
In  this  redwood  coastal  'fog  belt'  individual  trees 
reach  gigantic  size  and  the  forest  is  dense  with  un- 
dergrowth. From  a  single  redwood  tree  enough 
lumber  has  been  sawn  to  build  forty  cottages;  and 
from  one  acre  enough  to  erect  a  ten-story  building 
which  would  cover  the  acre  from  which  the  lumber 
was  harvested. 

GRACE  AND  BEAUTY  SUPREME 

In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  huge  Douglas 
fir  and  red  cedar  bow  to  none  for  grace  and  beauty 
and  for  useful  material  as  well.  Sitka  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  grow  the  largest,  often  attaining  heights 
of  275  and  300  feet  and  diameters  of  from  six  to 
sixteen  feet. 

The  west  coast  forest  region  is  relatively  small 
in  total  area,  yet  its  timber  stands  are  so  dense  and 
heavy  that,  when  considered  together  with  the  pine 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  it  holds  more  than 
half  the  saw  timber  yet  standing  in  the  United 
States.  With  proper  administration  none  of  these 
forests  need  ever  diminish,  for  with  a  little  care  a 
tree  replaces  itself  guickly. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  at  one  time  the  virgin 
forests  of  the  United  States  comprised  a  total  area 
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of  approximately  822  million  acres  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  land  area.  Canadian  forests, 
though  great,  do  not  cover  a  proportionate  amount 
of  territory,  principally  because  much  of  Canada 
is  under  arctic  tundra.  Of  the  grand  total  of  orig- 
inal forest  we  now  have  a  scant  212  million  acres 
which  contain  'saw-timber.' 

Logging  technology  was  not  highly  developed 
until  about  40  years  ago.  The  heavy  forest  stand 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  California  to  the  Cana- 
dian border  was  virgin  timber,  untouched  by  saw 
or  axe,  when  the  steam  logging  outfits  moved  in. 
In  40  years  the  whole  area  in  guestion  has  been 
ruthlessly  denuded  of  timber  with  but  scant  atten- 
tion to  reforestation.  The  only  virgin  stands  of  any 
conseguence  left  have  been  preserved  in  govern- 
ment holdings  and  in  national  parks — which  is  a 
very  fortunate  thing  for  future  Americans  who  will 
have  a  love  for  tall  timber.  No  such  foresight  set 
aside  a  single  acre  of  the  magnificent  primeval  for- 
ests of  the  east.  They  were  cut  down  and  rooted 
out,  even  to  the  last  stump,  for  the  furniture  facto- 
ries. 

In  spite  of  this  commercial  rapine  of  America's 
forests,  we  now  have  the  spectacle  of  large  lumber- 
ing interests  assuring  us  that  our  forests  are  inex- 
haustible. They  are  advocating  forest  ownership 
by  individuals  on  small  plots  of  ground  called  'tree 
farms.'  They  assert  vehemently  that  these  'tree 
farms'  must  be  managed  by  'sound  forestry  prac- 
tices: fire  control,  and  protection  from  insects  and 
tree  diseases  through  the  cooperation  of  the  states 
and  federal  government.'  This  is  a  good  example 
of  sound  business. 
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Greater  speed  in  handling 
meant  more  profits.  In  forty 
years  an  empire  was  ravished 
of  the  growth  of  the  ages.  At 
leart  within  reach  of  the  cities, 
cnly  an  occasional  big  stump 
remains  amongst  the  lesser 
growth  to  remind  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  tall  timber  that 
is  lost  to  us  forever. 
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Technocracy  points  out  that,  as  is  always  the 
case,  what  is  good  for  business  is  mighty  tough  on 
America  and  her  inhabitants.  A  closer  examina- 
tion will  disclose  why  business  wants  the  forest 
owned  by  large  numbers  of  individuals.  First,  un- 
der such  a  set-up  restriction  cannot  readily  be  im- 
posed on  the  cutting  of  timber.  Each  owner  can 
sell  as  much  timber  as  he  desires  at  any  time  he 
chooses.  Eventually  such  a  course  would  find 
America  absolutely  devoid  of  timber  in  a  state  sim- 
ilar to  the  British  Isles.  Second,  'tree  farms'  have 
a  certain  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  unsus- 
pecting citizen.  He  can  visualize  himself  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  nice  grove  of  trees,  living  without  ef- 
fort in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

This  is  a  favorite  technigue  of  business  institu- 
tions and  is  used  also  to  bait  the  public  about  small 
businesses  in  general,  small  farms,  etc.  Though 
commonly  referred  to  as  'private  enterprise'  or  'free 
private  enterprise/  it  is  in  reality  the  old  and  sordid 
game  of  chiselling  for  a  living  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem; full  of  work  and  worry  and  very  little  income. 

A  ONE-SIDED  DEAL 

Once  the  'tree  farmer'  is  hooked,  he  is  commit- 
ted to  the  policy  of  growing  trees  for  profit.  He  is 
caught  in  the  same  set  of  circumstances  that  faces 
any  other  farmer.  He  has  to  work  long  hours  and 
hard,  his  income  is  low,  he  must  sell  his  products 
at  the  price  the  buyer  sets  and  he  must  buy  the 
necessities  of  life  at  the  price  the  seller  sets.  It  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  situation  for  everyone  but  the 
industry  that  makes  the  profits  from  forest  products. 
It  assures  that  industry  of  a  supply  of  low-cost  raw 
material  under  the  right  conditions  of  scarcity  con- 
trol to  insure  a  position  of  profitable  operation.  It 
means  also  that  most  Americans  will  do  with  con- 
siderably less  of  the  things  necessary  to  good  liv- 
ing which  are  derived  from  forest  sources.  Third 
and  finally,  it  places  the  responsibility  for  forest 
conservation  sguarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  large 
group  of  unorganized  individuals  incompetent  to 
cope  with  the  vast  problem  of  forest  management. 
It  places  the  responsibility  for  fire  control  upon  the 
state  or  federal  government  (therefore  the  public) 
and  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  or  any  other  reason,  the 
individual  'tree  farmer,'  takes  the  rap  and  the  in- 
dustry goes  merrily  on  its  way.  There  are  always 
enough  'tree  farmers'  somewhere  else  to  keep  it 
supplied  with  raw  material.  This  would  be  defin- 
itely a  fascist  set-up. 
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There  are  men  and  organizations  that  are  doing 
genuinely  fine  work  in  developing  silvaculture 
practices  which  are  indispensable  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  America.  Working  under  the  restraints  of 
industrial  control,  political  interference  and  Price 
System  limitation,  they  have  come  a  long  way 
down  the  road  towards  the  establishment  of  a  silva- 
technology;  but  as  long  as  the  Price  System  re- 
mains the  dominant  factor  over  all  resource  control 
they  will  not  achieve  the  goal  for  which  they  are 
striving.  These  men  and  all  others  who  have  a 
love  of  the  forest  in  their  blood  should  give  heed 
to  social  change  and  the  grand  opportunity  for  Con- 
tinental forestry  management  that  lies  in  the  instal- 
lation of  Technocracy's  program  of  TOTAL  CON- 
SCRIPTION. 

Forestry  has  usually  been  confined  to  a  minor 
position  under  some  other  department  head.  Even 
the  federal  foresters  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Under  a  techno- 
logical resource  management  as  proposed  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  timber  will  be  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct seguence,  functioning,  not  within  the  confines 
of  state  boundaries  or  within  certain  territorial 
areas,  but  over  the  entire  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

With  the  foresters  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
growing,  harvesting,  protecting  and  processing  the 
total  forestry  products  of  the  Continent.  They  will 
have  access  to  and  be  directly  linked  with  agricul- 
tural functions;  but  also,  they  will  be  linked  to  and 
have  access  to  the  functions  of  communication, 
transportation,  education,  etc.  Research  and  scien- 
tific development  will  be  a  part  of  their  function  for 
the  growth  and  protection  of  the  forests,  and  re- 
search will  be  continuous  to  find  new  and  better 
uses  for  forestry  products.  All  this  will  be  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  population  as  a  whole 
and  not  for  the  monetary  profit  of  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals. 

Visualize,  if  you  can,  the  tremendous  areas  that 
do  not  now  furnish  forest  growth  because  of  lack 
of  moisture,  and  that  will  be  forested  and  devel- 
oped through  the  installation  of  a  Continental  hy- 
drology, as  designed  by  Technocracy.*  With  the 
water-flow  of  the  entire  Continent  controlled  to  run 
off  over  the  period  of  long,  dry  summer  months,  and 
in  sections  now  lacking  moisture,  whole  new  forest 
areas  will  be  created.  If  they  are  not  necessary  to 
produce  the  materials  for  living  they  are  most  cer- 
tainly necessary  as  recreational  facilities  for  the 
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millions  of  people  who  will  derive  both  pleasure 
and  health  from  close  association  with  the  clean, 
wholesome  outdoor  freshness  that  the  forests  so 
abundantly  provide. 

Inherent  in  Americans  who  are  fond  of  the  for- 
ests is  the  hunting  instinct.  A  part  of  the  forestry- 
sequence,  or  in  a  category  of  its  own,  will  be  wild 
life  organization.  The  function  of  this  division  will 
be  to  see  that  game  of  all  descriptions,  fish,  fowl 
and  beast,  be  introduced  and  developed  in  suitable 
forest  regions.  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  this  group 
to  see  that  every  American  who  so  desires  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  taking  game,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  done  wastefully  and/or  in  a  socially  harmful 
manner.  Under  such  a  technological  administra- 
tion America  could  very  shortly  become  a  hunters' 
paradise. 

The  writer  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  northwest- 
ern forest  territory  and  can  testify  that  waste  of 
harvested  forestry  products  is  now,  and  has  been,  a 
continuous  accompaniment  of  the  lumbering  indus- 
tries. Every  mill,  large  or  small,  has  a  structure, 
usually  circular  in  shape,  varying  in  size  to  fit  the 
size  of  the  mill  to  which  it  is  attached.  This  is  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  burn  trimmings  and 
sawdust  refuse.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  amount 
that  is  burned  to  furnish  steam  power  and  some- 
times electric  power  to  the  plant.  In  the  small  mill 
town  where  the  writer  resides  at  present,  the  mill 
company  not  only  provides  its  own  steam  power 
and  electricity  from  this  refuse  material  but  also 
provides  electricity  and  wood  fuel  for  the  en- 
tire community  and  surrounding  farm  territory. 
In  addition  to  all  this  the  burner  is  roaring 
night  and  day  from  only  two-shift  operation. 
This  particular  structure  has  an  approximate  cir- 
cumference of  200  feet  and  stands  full  70  feet  high. 
There  are  two  other  smaller  mills  and  consequently 
two  smaller  burners  in  this  same  community. 

Until   very   recently   the    lumber   was    culled   so 


closely  that  vast  amounts  of  knotty  but  useful 
boards  were  fed  to  the  burners — the  lumber  indus- 
try's sacrifice,  or  burnt  offering,  to  the  great  god  of 
the  Price  System — Waste. 

Every  scrap,  every  shaving,  every  grain  of  saw- 
dust is  a  useful  bit  of  resource  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  use  forms  of  a  very  desirable  character. 
Wood  waste  makes  plastics,  sugar,  alcohol,  rubber, 
insulating  material,  paper,  and  a  host  of  other 
things.  This  is  not  recently  developed  knowledge 
but  has  been  known  for  years.  Machinery  has  been 
perfected  in  the  logging  industry  to  gather  every 
limb  and  log,  harvesting  everything  including  spe- 
cies of  trees  not  now  considered  useful,  and  leav- 
ing the  land  free  of  fire  hazard  and  ideally  ready 
for  reforestation.  But  it  is  not  profitable.  In  other 
words,  profit  is  interfering  with  intelligent  logging 
procedure. 

As  a  result  of  the  common  belief  that  forested  land 
is  the  only  suitable  soil  for  farming,  countless  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  have  been  burned  and 
blasted  to  prepare  the  ground  for  farming  when  it 
is  actually  not  farm  soil  at  all.  The  northwest  is 
saturated  with  these  'stump  ranches'  that  are  neither 
farm  nor  forest.  Pitiful  struggles  are  maintained  on 
each  one  to  battle  out  a  meager  existence  for  the 
individual  at  the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole. 
These  miserable  shanty  homes  could  be  consoli- 
dated into  giant  reforested  areas  by  a  Continental 
forestry  control,  and  the  now  undernourished  inhab- 
itants would  be  provided  adequate  incomes  with 
comfortable  homes  and  healthful  surroundings,  do- 
ing real  work  in  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  an  abundance  of  timber. 

The  finished  products  derived  from  forest  re- 
sources furnish  the  most  elaborate  examples  of 
waste.  Lumber  and  finished  wood  products  are 
manufactured  'for  sale'  and  it  matters  not  a  bit  how 
this   material   is   handled   once   the   sale  is   made; 


Shipping  Lumber  from  Rellingham,  Washingrton. 


-Clyde  Banks  photo. 
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therefore  no  effort  whatever  has  been  made  at  con- 
servation in  this  field — unless  we  consider  the  pi- 
cayune wartime  paper  scrap  drives  as  conservation. 
They  are  but  an  odor  in  a  hurricane  by  comparison. 
A  good  75  percent  of  our  paper  for  printing  is  used 
for  advertising  and  duplicated  material  and  could 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  for  it  contributes  nothing 
of  worth  to  society. 

Wood  house  construction  is  as  obsolete  as  the 
bustle  fashion.  It  is  exceedingly  wasteful  both  in 
material  and  in  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
fabrication.  Wood  crating  as  generally  practiced 
is  very  wasteful,  for  no  effort  is  made  to  salvage 
and  re-use  the  wood;  nor  can  this  be  done  as  long 
as  the  Price  System  remains  the  dictator  of  our 
lives. 

WOODSY  WONDERLAND  IS  POSSIBLE 

In  our  competitive  drive  to  sell  we  force  one  ma- 
terial to  be  used  where  another  more  suitable  or 
more  readily  available  would  otherwise  be  used. 
As  a  conseguence  we  find  huge  amounts  of  timber 
resources  used  up  on  jobs  where  other  materials 
would  serve  better.  This  practice  is  manifested  in 
the  use  of  shingles  for  roofing.  Research  would 
eliminate  this  waste,  to  the  advantage  of  forest  con- 
servation and  the  benefit  of  society  in  general.  This 
will  not  happen,  though,  as  long  as  the  Price  Sys- 
tem keeps  America  pinned  to  the  wrestling  mat 
with  a  strangle  hold  from  behind. 

In  conclusion,  Technocracy  asks  Americans  to 
join  with  this  Organization  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
bring  about  a  social  control  program  that  will  con- 
serve all  resources,  including  the  forests.  Millions 
of  Americans  have  never  been  permitted  the  pleas- 
ure of  relaxation  or  vacationing  in  our  forests. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  this  exhilarating  experi- 
ence will  not  hesitate  to  register  their  appreciation 
of  the  men  who  set  aside  our  great  national  parks 
and  forest  reserves.  Nor  will  they  hesitate  to  join 
with  Technocracy  Inc.  to  inaugurate  a  great  Conti- 
nental forestry  or  timber  control  which  will  provide 
future  generations  of  Americans  with  a  woodsy 
wonderland  in  which  to  live  and  play,  and  from 
which  can  be  extracted  by  technology  an  endless 
variety  of  basic  raw  materials  with  which  to  build 
a  civilization  liberated  and  remote  from  poverty, 
toil,  disease  and  ignorance. 

—George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 

*  See    'A    Concept    for    a    Continent,'    Northwest 
Technocrat  No.  104. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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OVERPOPULATION  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  FAMINE 

India  increased  its  population  by  over  50,000,000  between 
1931  and  1941;  the  population  now  almost  certainly  exceeds 
400,000,000.  If  this  growth  should  continue  at  the  rate  of 
the  relatively  favorable  years  from  1931  to  1941  the  popula- 
tion would  double  itself  in  fifty-seven  years,  reach  a  total 
of  over  800,000,000. 

Part  of  the  dilemma  facing  the  world  is  that  improved 
sanitary,  dietary  and  personal  hygiene  measures,  if  applied 
to  such  countries  as  India,  would  reduce  the  death  rate  with 
little,  if  any,  early  effect  on  the  birth  rate.  The  inevitable 
result  would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  population  which 
would  be  faced  by  extremely  low  standards  of  living  and  a 
greatly  increased  probability  of  starvation  and  epidemic  dis- 
ease.— Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

NATIONS  FARM  POPULATION  AT 
35-YEAR  LOW 

WASHINGTON,  July  4.—  (AP)— The  nation's  farm  popu- 
lation has  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in  35  years. 

Reporting  this  today,  the  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mated the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms  last  January 
1  totaled  25,190,000.  This  represents  a  decline  of  5,079,000 
since  1940,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  17  percent. 

Farm  and  food  production,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in- 
creased 35  percent. 

The  department  estimated  farms  lost  5,136,000  persons 
through  migration  or  abandonment  of  farming  operations 
and  1,805,000  to  the  military  services. 

These  losses  were  offset  in  part  toy  a  net  addition  of 
1,907,000  persons  through  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

RAMIE 

Ramie,  a  tall  weed  imported  from  China,  has  opened  up 
what  is  predicted  will  be  the  greatest  industry  in  Florida. 
A  new  fiber  crop,  it  will  be  grown  on  10,000  acres  in  Florida 
this  year.  The  first  planting  of  only  eight  acres  at  the 
State  Farm  three  years  ago  required  no  cultivation  after 
the  first  year  and,  with  only  one  planting  being  necessary, 
the  crop  is  perpetual. 

"Here  is  a  new  crop  and  industry  for  Florida;  I  predict 
outstanding  success,"  asserted  the  state's  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  Nathan  Mayo.  Fiber  specialist  Walter  B.  Si- 
mons predicted  it  would  be  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
state.  Millions  of  acres  of  muck  lands  in  the  Everglades 
are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  ramie,  a.  standard  hemp  har- 
vester is  being  used  to  harvest  the  crop,  a  new  stripping 
and  degumming  machine  beats  the  fiber  from  the  plant  at 
the  rate  of  400  times  a  second,  and  existing  textile  ma- 
chinery is  converting  the  fiber  into  shirts,  dresses  and  other 
textiles  which  formerly  have  been  made  from  silk  and  cot- 
ton. 

Ramie  is  a  warm-weather   plant,  with  production   lim- 
ited to  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia.   It  is  harvested  when  the  stalks  have  turned  brown. 
At  that  stage  the  plants  vary  in  height  from  5  to  8  feet. 
— S.  R.  Winters  in  Country  Gentleman. 
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NATIONAL  DEBT  AT  RECORD  HIGH 

WASHINGTON,  July  11.— (UP)— In  the  first  week  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  figures  on  United  States  Treasury  spending 
and  the  deficit  already  have  gene  into  almost  incomprehen- 
sibly large  figures. 

The  official  report  on  the  first  seven  days  of  July  is  that 
the  government  spent  $1,798,916,522.98.  Tax  revenue  m  the 
same  week  was  $446,753,797.58.  The  deficit  accumulated  in 
seven  days  exceeded  $1,350,000,000. 

The  excess  of  spending  over  revenue  has  created  an  un- 
exampled national  debt  of  $261,306,240,941.36  as  of  July  9. 
This  figure  includes  about  $16,000,000,000  of  debts  unpaid 
after  the  First  World  War. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  SHLPYARDS  UP  27  PERCENT 

WASHINGTON,  July  17  — (AP)—  Labor  efficiency  in  mer- 
chant shipyards  has  increased  27  percent  in  two  years,  the 
Maritime  Commission  reported  yesterday. 

With  the  increase  in  the  productivity  of  workers,  a  drop 
in  employment  has  been  considerably  greater  than  the  de- 
cline in  ship  construction,  the  commission  said.  Twenty- 
seven  per  cent  more  tonnage  a  man  was  delivered  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  than  in  1943. 

In  1943  an  average  of  1,686  pounds  of  ship  an  employe 
a  month  was  built.  In  the  first  half  of  1945  the  average 
was  2,147  pounds  of  ship  a  man. 

LACK  OF  POINTS  MAY  CUT  WHEAT  HARVEST 

TOPEKA,  Kas.,  July  16.— (AP)— Nearly  2,500,000  bushels 
of  standing  wheat  in  one  Western  county  may  go  unhar- 
vesfced  because  of  a  shortage  of  food-ration  points,  Gov.  An- 
drew Schoeppel  was  advised  today. 

Representative  Clairy  Curry  of  Greeley  County,  on  the 
Kansas-Colorado  border,  telegraphed  the  governor  there  was 
a  lack  of  food  in  restaurants  in  the  area  and  consequently 
harvest  crews  were  passing  on  to  other  regions. 

LIFE  JACKETS  OF  GLASS  FIBER 

WASHINGTON,  July  14.— (UP)— The  Navy  plans  to  use 
larger  quantities  of  glass  fiber  as  a  substitute  for  kapok  in 
Navy  life  jackets. 

Most  of  the  kapok  used  to  date  came  from  Java  prior  to 
the  Japanese  conquest.  Other  areas  have  furnished  rela- 
tively small  quantities,  usually  of  an  inferior  grade,  the  Na- 
vy said. 

Glass  fiber,  in  appearance  and  texture  similar  to  cotton, 
will  be  inserted  in  the  vest-type  life  jackets  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  kapok.  While  two  pounds  of  glass  fiber 
will  be  needed  to  replace  one  pound  of  kapok,  the  new  sub- 
stance has  several  marked  advantages.  It  is  comparatively 
fireproof,  where  kapok  is  not.  It  is  highly  resistant  to  fun- 
gus growths,  loses  buoyancy  more  slowly  than  other  mate- 
rials under  extended  immersion  and  can  stand  repeated  wet- 
tings and  dryings  without  buoyancy  loss.  In  addition,  it 
does  not  irritate  the  skin. 
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Just  What  Do  You  Mean  ? 


No  representative  of  any  United  Nations  Government  has  defined  com- 
munism, fascism,  'hitlerism,'  nazism,  or  'Japanese  fascism'  on  any  ten- 
able scientific  basis:  they  have  made  no  analysis  of  the  actual  physical 
factors  underlying  social  operations. 


WHEN  they  get  together  in  a  'bull  session'  to 
air  their  opinions  on  politics,  economics,  re- 
ligion, the  war,  etc.,  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life,  who  in  their  respectve  jobs  or  professions 
are  careful  to  employ  correct  terminology,  are  prone 
to  use  expressions  which  are  often  completely  for- 
eign to  their  knowledge  and  understanding. 

For  example,  a  physician  would  be  highly  em- 
barrassed if,  in  the  presence  of  other  physicians,  he 
were  to  use  an  incorrect  name  in  referring  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  a  patient's  anatomy,  or  would  de- 
scribe the  symptoms  of  a  disease  by  other  than  sci- 
entific terminology.  However,  that  same  man 
conversing  with  others  of  his  profession  sometimes 
completely  disregards  his  scientific  training  and 
goes  off  the  deep  end  in  arguing  about  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  pattern  of  the  peace,  international  fi- 
nance, military  tactics,  or  what  is  going  on  in  fas- 
cist Germany  or  communist  Russia,  etc. 

The  skilled  mechanic  too,  who  is  used  to  work- 
ing in  tolerances  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch 
and  who  wouldn't  think  of  giving  a  dimension  with- 
out first  taking  a  measurement,  will  with  the  great- 
est abandon  and  often  with  the  approbation  of  his 
fellow  mechanics,  describe  so-and-so  as  a  'fascist' 
or  state  that  such-and-such  an  acguaintance  is  a 
'Red.' 

CURRENT  BICKERINGS  ARE  AMUSING 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  current  bickerings 
among  party  politicians,  news  commentators,  heads 
of  big  business,  certain  supposedly  well-informed 
college  professors,  political  writers,  and  even  heads 
of  governments,  in  which  the  terms  fascism,  com- 
munism, 'hitlerism,'  and  'nazism'  are  almost  invari- 
ably loosely  employed  and  incorrectly  applied.  The 
daily  press  also  is  not  guiltless  of  such  practice. 

A  Jesuit  priest,  the  Rev.  Raymond  T.  Feely,  dean 
of  faculties  of  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  adds 
his  bit  to  the  confusion  surrounding  the  correct  use 
of  the  terms  'fascism'  and  'communism'  in  his  latest 
pamphlet,  entitled  'Communism  Today,  or  Red  Fas- 
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cism.'  The  extensive  publicity  given  this  pamphlet 
by  the  pro-fascist  Hearst  press,  describes  the  author 
as  '.  .  .  the  widely  known  San  Francisco  educator' 
and  reports  that  the  pamphlet  'proves'  that  com- 
munism is  simply  'Red  Fascism.' 

Technocracy  Inc.  stands  alone  as  the  only  Or- 
ganization, here  or  abroad,  to  point  out  repeatedly 
that,  although  responsible  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Governments  have  often  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  defeating  Hitler  and  'hitlerism,'  Mussolini 
and  fascism,  Hirohito  and  'Japanese'  fascism,  and 
although  some  have  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
both  communism  and  fascism,  no  individual,  group, 
or  publication  has  ever  brought  out  the  significant 
fact  that  America  is  at  war  with  forces  much 
greater  than  any  particular  national  leader's  hallu- 
cinations. 

No  representative  of  any  United  Nations  Govern- 
ment has  defined  communism,  fascism,  'hitlerism,' 
'nazism,'  or  'Japanese'  fascism  on  the  only  tenable 
basis  on  which  they  can  be  defined  correctly  and 
scientifically;  namely,  by  an  analysis  of  the  actual 
physical  factors  underlying  the  social  operations 
carried  on  by  these  various  regimes. 

Fascism  has  long  been  described  by  Technocracy 
as  being  the  consolidation  of  all  the  minor  rackets 
into  one  major  monopoly  for  the  preservation  of 
the  status  guo,  whereby  a  comparative  minority 
benefits  from  the  poverty,  malnutrition,  and  misery 
of  the  majority  of  the  total  population.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  analysis  is  well  illustrated  by  Russell 
W.  Davenport's  article,  "Germany,  Our  Greatest 
Gamble,'  in  Collier's  for  July  7,  1945.  In  his  thor- 
ough delineation  of  fascism  in  Germany,  Davenport 
says  in  part: 

'.  .  .  For  fhe  pasf  many  years,  Germany 
has  been  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic 
racket.  If  you  were  passive  toward  the 
racket  (like,  for  instance,  the  bulk  of  Ger- 
man labor),  you  got  enough  to  live  on,  no 
more.  If,  however,  you  joined  the  racket, 
there  was  almost  no  limit  to  the  rewards  . . .' 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  German  workers  were 
the  only  segment  of  the  population  which  was  not 
a  part  of  the  national  racket  of  fascism.  They,  and 
they  alone,  were  forced  to  live  on  starvation  ra- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  rise  of  fascism  in  Germany,  Japan,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  more  recently  in  Argentina,  one  of  the 
first  moves  the  fascists  made  was  to  liquidate  the 
labor  unions. 

Though  the  workers  were  starving,  Davenport 
further  reveals,  the  businessmen  and  industrialists 
were  doing  very  well  under  fascism: 

Near  Chemnitz,  our  division  captured  the 
Mansion  of  an  industrialist  named  Wunsch, 
recently  erected,  and  complete  with  marble 
bathrooms  as  big  as  ordinary  bedrooms, 
exquisite  rugs  and  hangings,  and  a  stock  of 
champagne  big  enough  for  a  battalion.  As 
most  Germans  were  aware,  capitalists  were 
permitted  to  make  gigantic  profits  from  the 
war;  some  corporations  paid  as  much  as  30 
per  cent  dividends  on  capital  value.  The 
profiteering  was  so  flagrant  that  it  had  to 
be  disguised  by  a  typical  Nazi  ruse.  Divi- 
dends were  limited  to  6  or  8  percent,  but 
corporations  could  issue  new  shares  to  the 
stockholders,  who  thus  received  the  same 
amount  in  the  end. 

Participation  in  the  national  racket,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  the  top  layer  of 
society.  The  entire  middle  class  was  impli- 
cated; otherwise  it  could  not  have  continued 
as  the  middle  class  .  .  .  But  at  the  end  of  a 
total  war,  involving  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation,  WITH  GERMAN  WORKERS  LIVING 
ON  STARVATION  RATIONS,  THE  MIDDLE- 
CLASS  STANDARD  SEEMS  ALMOST 
SUMPTUOUS,  AND  OBVIOUSLY  IT  WAS 
NOT  MAINTAINED  WITHOUT  HELP  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  NAZI  PARTY.  (Italics  ours.) 

But  when  the  Allies  had  finally  defeated  fascism 
militarily  and  had  taken  over  Germany,  it  was 
those  same  people  who  had  profited  most  from  the 
national  racket  of  fascism  who  screamed  the  loud- 
est in  their  protestations  of  innocence.  Davenport 
expresses  it  this  way: 

....  When  accused  of  supporting  the 
Party,  the  middle-class  people  almost  break 
into  tears.    They  could  not  help  themselves; 
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fhey  were  forced  to  give  support.  But  what 
this  excuse  means  is  somewhat  different 
from  what  it  says.  Millions  managed  to  stay 
alive  in  Germany  without  actively  support- 
ing the  terror.  When  the  burghers  say  they 
were  forced,  they  simply  mean  that  they 
had  to  give  their  support  IN  ORDER  TO 
MAINTAIN  THEIR  SCALE  OF  LIVING. 

The  fascist  countries  which  are  or  have  been  at 
war  with  America  (and  many  which  have  not)  rep- 
resent a  world-wide  conspiracy  to  freeze  social 
change  and  blockade  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Fascism  has  sought  the  military  domination  of  the 
world  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  production  of  phys- 
ical wealth  by  human  toil  and  hand  tools  and  by 
so  doing  to  damn  its  citizenry  to  upholding  the 
values  of  scarcity  and  human  toil,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  political,  business,  and  ecclesi- 
atical  rackets  for  the  few  manipulators  at  the  top 
who  operate  the  controls. 

THE  FASCIST  PATTERN 

Fascism  freezes  the  major  part  of  its  population 
to  the  soil  by  the  simple  expedient  of  limiting  the 
size  of  the  agricultural  operations.  For  example,  the 
average  farm  in  Japan  is  under  two  acres  in  size; 
in  France  under  five;  Germany  just  over  three;  and 
other  fascist  countries  such  as  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy  around  five  acres. 

This  limiting  of  the  size  of  the  farm  means  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  population  in  the  respective 
fascist  countries  is  automatically  frozen  to  the  farm 
to  eke  out  a  bare  existence  with  hand  tools  and 
human  toil,  thereby  creating  the  pattern  of  social 
operations  which  means  poverty,  disease,  famine, 
malnutrition,  ignorance,  superstition  and  misery. 
These  same  conditions  also  require  a  rigid  political, 
financial  and  ecclesiastical  oligarchy  to  enforce 
fascism's  compulsion  in  religion,  occupation,  and 
thought. 

Here  on  the  North  American  Continent  where  the 
integration  of  our  vast  area  technology  has  made 
hand  tools  and  human  toil  obsolete,  our  social  op- 
erations are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fascism 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  size  of  the  American 
farms  varies  from  an  average  of  100  acres  in  the 
New  England  states  where  dairying  predominates, 
to  the  corn  and  hog  belt  with  its  average  of  160 
acres,  and  finally  to  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  the 
Great  Plains  with  the  average  farm  reaching  over 
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400  acres.*  With  less  than  20  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation on  the  farm  we  have  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world.  (Note:  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
long  specified  giant  farms  25  miles  sguare  for  Amer- 
ica, and  has  also  predicted  that,  by  1950  there  will 
be  1,000,000  fewer  farms  on  the  North  American 
Continent.) 

Fascism  is  a  definite  method  of  social  operation: 
there  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  'Japanese 
fascism,'  'naziism'  or  'hitlerism.'  By  1939  fascism 
was  in  control  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  France,  Belgium, 
Ireland,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Gr  e  e  c  e,  Yugoslavia 
and  Finland.  (Note:  On  December  7,  1941, 
six  days  before  Congress  had  declared  war 
on  Japan,  Germany  or  Italy,  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  in  a 
telegram  to  President  Roosevelt  placed  the  entire 
personnel  and  resources  of  Technocracy  Inc.  at  the 
President's  disposal  and  urgently  reguested  him  to 
recommend  to  Congress  that  it  declare  war  on  the 
entire  thirteen  national  signatories  of  the  Axis  pact 
of  fascism.  These  signatories  were:  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Bulgaria,  Slovakia,  Croatia,  Spain,  Bel- 
gium, Finland,  Denmark,  Romania,  Manchukuo, 
and  the  Japanese-sponsored  puppet  government  of 
Wang  Ching  Wei.  To  date  we  have  declared  war 
on  only  five  of  the  above  fascist  nations.) 

After  winning  public  favor  and  approbation  and 
even  open-voiced  support  from  Tory  Conservatives 
and  better  business  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States,  clerical  fascism  had  also  suc- 
ceeded in  firmly  implanting  its  doctrines  and  ideo- 
logical leadership  in  the  countries  throughout  the 
Latin  world,  through  its  paid  export  and  subsidizing 
by  its  agents  of  business  and  finance  and  the 
trained  emissaries  of  the  Espana  Falange.  The 
Falange  permeated  the  Philippines  and  every  Latin- 
American  country  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

Technocracy's  scathing  indictment  of  fascism  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
dynamic  article  'Vultures  of  the  Peace'  appearing 
in  our  previous  issue,  The  Northwest  Technocrat 
No.  109: 

In  the  history  of  the  struggles  and  con- 
flicts of  the  nations  of  the  world,  Fascism 
will  have  achieved  the  greatest  ignominy 
of  all  time  in  that  it  has  permeated  more  na- 
tions with  treason,  sabotage,  mass  murder 
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and  the  sadistic  torture  of  millions,  all  for 
the  one  purpose  of  creating  a  militant  holy 
crusade  for  the  suppression  and  destruction 
of  social  change. 

Communism,  the  other  term  that  seems  to  bother 
so  many  Americans  in  their  attempt  to  understand 
the  present  world  conflict,  differs  from  fascism  in 
that,  while  it  too  operates  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  scarcity,  it  is  a  moral  philosophy  advocat- 
ing a  more  eguitable  distribution  of  that  scarcity. 
In  addition,  whereas  fascism  seeks  to  prevent  so- 
cial change  at  all  costs,  communism  is  in  favor  of 
social  change  but  makes  the  fundamental  error  of 
claiming  that  social  change  can  be  brought  about 
by  political  action.  Technocracy  Inc.  warns  that 
neither  communism  nor  fascism,  operating  as  they 
do  under  scarcity  conditions  (either  actual  or  artifi- 
cial), can  provide  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  dis- 
tributing America's  great  potential  abundance, — an 
abundance  which  for  ten  years  preceding  World 
War  II  was  destroyed,  curtailed  and  sabotaged  by 
American  business  and  political  leaders  simply  to 
create  the  artificial  scarcity  necessary  lor  the  per- 
petuation of  their  rackets.  The  war  operations  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  have  only  increased  our 
problem  because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  our 
great  productive  capacity,  accompanied  by  a  like 
decrease  in  man-hours  per  unit  of  production. 

ALIEN  IDEOLOGIES 

Communism  and  fascism  are  both  alien,  in  ori- 
gin, concept,  application  and  affiliation,  to  the  meth- 
od of  social  operation  demanded  by  the  technol- 
ogy, abundant  resources  and  trained  personnel  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  Technology  has 
made  both  the  fascist  axe  and  the  communist  ham- 
mer and  sickle  obsolete  on  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  was  long  aware  of  the  potentialities 
of  European  and  Asiatic  fascist  expansionism  and 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  long-anticipated 
struggle  was  developing  Technocracy  Inc.  turned 
its  attention  at  once  to  the  immediate  problem  of 
Continental  security.  In  August  1938  Technocracy 
Inc.  presented  specifications  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Airforce  to  repel  any  attempted  attack  from 
Atlantic  or  Pacific,  and  charged  that  the  military 
budget  of  the  United  States  was  inadeguate. 
(To  page  22) 


*  Evans  Clark  'Wartime  Foods  and  Postwar  Prob- 
lems'— The  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
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OUT  OF  THE  TEST  TUBE 


DRUG  PRODUCED  FROM  ALFALFA  HEALS 
WOUNDS 

TOPEKA,  July  6.— (AP) — U  s  e  of  chlorophyll,  coloring 
matter  which  makes  plants  green,  has  performed  "curative 
miracles"  in  an  Army  hospital  here,  Oliver  E.  Ebel,  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society,  reported  today. 

Ebel  said  that  a  young  doctor  at  Winter  General  Army 
Hospital  had  been  experimenting  with  the  drug,  which  he 
had  removed  from  grass,  alfalfa  and  cuttings  from  the  hos- 
pital lawn. 

"The  drug,  which  is  brand  new,"  he  said,  "will  stop  the 
drainage  of  wounds  and  is  one  of  the  most  potent  ever  dis- 
covered in  the  healing  of  wounds." 

PLANKS  MADE  OF  EXCELSIOR 

That  new  house  you  are  going  to  build  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over  may  be  made  of  excelsior  instead  of  solid  boards  and 
planks  sawed  out  of  big  logs. 

The  excelsior,  which  may  be  made  from  such  cheap,  low- 
grade  timber  varieties  as  cottonwood  or  aspen,  is  first  im- 
mersed successively  in  sodium  silicate  and  calcium  chloride. 
These  chemicals  react  together  to  precipitate  calcium  sili- 
cate on  the  fibers;  common  salt,  the  other  product  of  the 
reaction,  is  removed  by  washing.  The  excelsior  is  then 
mixed  with  a  concrete  slurry,  molded  to  the  desired  dimen- 
sions, cured  for  a  suitable  period  in  a  moist  room,  and  set 
aside  to  dry. 

NEW  PROCESS  IN  TEA  PRODUCTION 

COLOMBO,  Ceylon,  Aug.  1. —  (AP) — A  revolutionary  new 
method  for  processing  tea  has  been  developed  by  the  Ceylon 
Tea  Research  Institution,  effecting  a  drastic  reduction  in 
operating  costs. 

The  process  is  described  as  a  simple,  practical  method 
of  producing  fermented  tea  and  eliminates  the  present  sys- 
tem of  withering,  rolling  and  grading  so  that  the  operation 
is  completed  in  two  hours,  compared  with  the  previous  24 
hours  required. 

The  green  leaf  is  reduced  almost  instantaneously  to  a 
pulp  at  the  factory  by  passing  through  stainless  steel  rollers 
and  fermentation  thus  initiated  is  complete  in  about  one 
hour.  The  pulp  is  then  dried  in  an  ordinary  tea  drier. 
The  pulp  can  be  compressed  into  tablets. 

MOTOR  FUEL  FROM  CORNCOBS 

Liquid  motor  fuel  can  now  be  made  from  corncobs,  oat 
hulls,  peanut  shells  and  other  waste  farm  materials  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  process  developed  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's northern  regional  research  laboratory  at  Peoria,  111. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  proved  so  successful  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  erect  next  month  a  two- 
story  building  equipped  to  produce  the  fuel  on  a  semi- 
commercial  basis. 

The  process  for  transforming  corncobs  to  fuel  was  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dunning  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Lathrop  of  the 
laboratory  staff. 

"Each  year  the  farms  of  the  nation  produce  around 
200.000,000  tons  of  waste  material  ranging  from  corncobs  to 
cottonseed  hulls  and  sugarcane  bagasse,"  Dr.  Dunning  said. 
"Roughly  half  is  plowed  back  into  the  soil  but  the  other 
100,000,000  tons  is  available  for  conversion  into  various  prod- 
ucts. 

"Under  the  process  developed  here  we  can  produce  be- 
tween ninety  and  ninety-five  gallons  of  fuel  from  a  ton  of 
corncobs  or  cottonseed  hulls." 

Corncobs,  to  be  made  into  fuel,  are  ground.  Then  they 
are  treated  with  an  acid  which  releases  the  sugars.  The 
sugars  then  are  fermented  and  alcohol,  butanol  and  acetone 
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are  obtained.    These  combined  form,  the  fuel  which  mainly 
is  an  alcohol  base. 

Dr.  Dunning  would  not  say  what  would  be  the  final  cost 
of  producing  a  gallon  of  the  fuel.  Laboratory  data  made 
available,  however,  indicated  that  the  fuel  could  be  pro- 
duced for  from  17  to  29  cents  a  gallon. 

—The  New  York  Times. 

MATCH  WON'T  LIGHT  NEW  AIRPLANE  FUEL 

NEW  YORK,  July  19— (AP)— Development  of  a  powerful 
aviation  fuel  so  safe  that  "a  lighted  match  can  be  dropped 
into  it  without  causing  a  fire,"  was  announced  today  jointly 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (N.  J.)  and  Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

E.  V.  Murphree,  vice  president  of  the  central  technical 
organization  of  Standard  Oil,  said  research  chemists  had 
made  the  fuel  "as  safe  as  kerosene  but  with  combustion 
power  equal  to  the  best  fast-vaporizing  gasolines."  It  must 
be  heated  to  more  than  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  produce 
enough  vapors  to  ignite,  the  announcement  said. 

CHEMICAL  IS  POWERFUL  GERMICD3E 

Pinosylvine,  discovered  in  1939,  is  a  chemical  which  is 
produced  by  the  pine  tree  to  protect  its  dead  heart-wood 
against  wood-decaying  fungus  and  insects.  The  chemical  is 
related  to  resorcin. 

This  relationship  prompted  Dr.  K.  O.  Frykholm  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  examine 
pinosylvine's  anti-germ  properties.  It  turned  out  that  it  is 
from  seven  to  thirty  times  as  powerful  as  phenol  (carbolic 
acid.) — Science  Digest. 

PLASTIC-COATED  SEEDS 

Plastic,  artificial  coatings  applied  to  seeds  are  anew 
research  development  for  conserving  farm  labor  and  in- 
creasing crop  yields.  The  first  experiments  were  made  with 
sugar  beet  clusters  of  seed.  When  planted,  clusters  of  seed- 
lings come  up  which  have  to  be  thinned  by  hand. 

Modern  research  has  discovered  how  to  "segment"  the 
seed  clusters  so  as  to  separate  individual  seeds.  But  these 
individual  seeds  are  of  such  irregular  shapes  that  they  con- 
not  be  planted  evenly. 

Further  research  led  to  discovery  that  irregularly  shaped 
seeds  can  be  rolled  into  spherical  "pills"  with  a  plastic  coat- 
ing that  resembles  the  seed  coat  in  water-absorbing  quali- 
ties, does  not  interfere  with  germination,  and  permits  plant- 
ing with  mathematical  accuracy. 

This  year  25,000  pounds  of  segmented  sugar  beet  seed  are 
being  "pelleted,"  as  it  is  called,  for  extended  field  tests  all 
over  the  United  States. — Science  Digest. 

TIRES  FROM  PINE  STUMPS 

Rubber  experts  have  puzzled  for  years  over  how  to  make 
tires  run  cooler — especially  big  truck  tires.  They  often  get 
hotter  than  boiling  water — so  hot  that  the  tires  begin  to 
disintegrate,  blow  out. 

With  synthetic  rubber,  the  problem  increases.  For  syn- 
thetic rubber  tires  generate  far  more  heat  than  those  of 
natural  rubber.  Chemists  pondered  this  fact,  experimented 
with  different  ways  to  compond  GR-S,  the  government  syn- 
thetic rubber  which  all  tire  companies  now  use. 

One  of  the  things  used  in  making  synthetic  rubber  is  soap 
made  from  animal  fats.  B.  F.  Goodrich  men,  working  with 
a  chemical  company,  developed  a  synthetic  rubber  using  a 
new  kind  of  soap,  derived  from  the  rosin  in  pine  stumps. 
Rubber  made  with  this  soap  is  less  brittle.  Tires  are  less 
subject  to  cracking.  But  even  more  important,  they  run 
cooler!     Tires  keep  their  strength.    Tire  life  is  increased. 

— B.  F.  Goodrich. 
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In  September  1939,  Technocracy  Inc.  demanded 
the  development  of  a  Continental  strategy  and  the 
planned  generalship  of  all  Continental  operations 
for  the  security  of  America.  In  July  1940,  as  part  of 
the  Continental  strategy  for  an  impregnable  de- 
fense, Technocracy  demanded  Total  Conscription 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with  National  Serv- 
ice from  All  and  Profits  to  None. 

Pointing  out  that  no  fascist  nation  dares  place 
all  its  citizens  on  the  same  basis,  (for  the  moment 
that  any  fascist  nation  installed  Total  Conscription 
— of  machines,  materiel,  and  money,  besides  its 
men — it  would  destroy  its  own  fascist  ideology), 
Technocracy  observed  that  the  difference  between 
fascism  and  America's  way  of  life  is  not  merely  a 
difference  in  ideology,  but  is  a  basic  difference  of 
physcial  operations. 
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All  fascist  countries,  including  Germany,  pro- 
duce their  physical  wealth  chiefly  by  human  toil 
and  hand  tools,  while  in  United  States  and  Canada 
physical  wealth  is  produced  chiefly  by  technolog- 
ical processes  using  the  extraneous  energy  of  coal, 
oil,  and  hydro-electric  power.  We  cannot  operate 
the  complexity  of  our  technological  society  either 
by  the  haphazard  methods  of  private  enterprise  or 
by  the  dictates  of  a  fascist  feuhrer. 

The  conviction  pronounced  by  the  business  reac- 
tionary and  the  intellectual  liberal  alike  is  that,  if 
we  abandon  'free  enterprise'  there  are  only  two  al- 
ternatives— fascism  or  communism;  but  the  technol- 
ogy of  America  decrees  another  destiny  for  this 
Continent — a  non-Price  System  technological  opera- 
tion which  is  neither  fascism  nor  communism  nor  a 
descendant  of  the  American  business  system.  Tech- 
nocracy knows  that  this  Continent  can  realize  the 
great  and  revolutionary  concepts  of  Freedom  from 
Want,  Freedom  from  Fear,  Freedom  of  Speech,  and 
Freedom  of  Religion,  but  not  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System.  They  cannot  be  achieved  with 
a  General  Motors  Postwar  Master  Plan  nor  with  a 
Baruch  report! 

Not  one  single  person,  agency,  or  corporation, 
other  than  Technocracy  Inc.  has  had  the  courage 
to  make  the  affirmative  statement  that  this  Conti- 
nent is  facing  inevitable  social  change  and  that  we 
must  prepare  for  it,  not  fight  it.  Technocracy,  alone, 
in  presenting  its  program  of  Total  Conscription  has 
recognized  that  social  change  is  inevitable.  Total 
Conscription  is  the  only  program  which  is  measured 
to  the  sweeping  and  revolutionary  social  changes 
which  have  already  taken  place  and  those  which 
are  impending.  Total  Conscription  itself  is  a  recog- 
nition of  social  change.  It  is  an  acknowledgement 
that  this  Continent  must  prepare  to  change  its  meth- 
ods of  operation  and  it  therefore  is  expressly  oppo- 
site to  all  of  the  existing  plans  for  continuing  the 
status  quo. 

— Publications  Committee 
R.  D.  12136,  Technocracy  Inc. 
Watsonville,  California. 


COVER  PICTURE 

WOODSY  WONDERLAND 

Scene  in  the  redwoods  area  of  Northern  California, 
Technocracy  salutes  the  foresight  which  set  apart  for 
the  use  and  pleasure  of  future  generations  some  of  the 
magnificent  forest  lands  of  the  west  coast  regions. 

— Photo  by  A.  Curtis. 
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ABOVE — Authorized  Speaker  Herb 
Clark  addresses  the  gathering  at  the 
annual  international  picnic  on  the 
Canadian  Border  at  the  Peace  Arch 
rnternational  Park. 

— Techphoto  by  Stillmaker. 

RIGHT  AND  LOWER— A  part  of 
the  Gray  Fleet  of  the  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  Section  functions  to  announce 
a  big  public  lecture  by  Reo  McCas- 
lin. 

— Techphotos  by  H.  Clark. 

UPPER  RIGHT— Authorized  Speak- 
er Harold  Walin  on  a  speaking  trip 
ta  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Section. 

— Techphoto  by  Bryan. 
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Technocracy's  Survey 

TECHNOCRACY'S  survey  of  the  economic  situation  in  North 
America  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  development  a 
process  of  progressive  social  instability,  that  this  process  will 
continue  until  the  instability  reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance 
and  that  there  then  will  have  to  be  installed  on  this  Continent  a  social 
mechanism  competent  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  Technocracy 
finds  further  that  the  day  when  social  operations  on  this  Continent 
can  be  based  on  a  method  of  valuation  has  passed,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  that  there  be  applied  in  the  social  field  the  quantitative 
methods  of  physical  science. 

Technocracy,  therefore,  proposes  that  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent be  operated  as  a  self-contained  functional  unit  under  techno- 
logical control.  This  control  would  operate  the  area  under  a  balanced- 
load  system  of  production  and  distribution,  whereunder  there  would 
be  distributed  purchasing  power  commensurate  with  the  resources 
and  the  continuous  full-load  operation  of  the  physical  equipment, 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  high  standard  of  living,  equality  of  income, 
and  economic  security,  at  a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every 
adult  inhabitant. 

At  this  stage  the  objectives  of  Technocracy  are  first,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  of  North  America  to  a  realization  of  the  conditions 
behind  the  social  crisis,  and  second,  the  organization  of  all  those  will- 
ing to  investigate  and  interest  themselves  into  an  informed,  disci- 
plined, and  functionally  capable  body  whose  knowledge  and  ability 
can  be  called  upon  to  prevent  chaos  in  North  America  at  that  time, 
now  imminent,  when  the  Price  System  can  no  longer  be  made  to 
operate. 

'  .  .  .  "WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  OF  TECHNOCRACY,  ONE 
MUST  FAIRLY  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  WHICH  IS  IN  COMPLETE 
INTELLECTUAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ACCORD  WITH  THE  AGE  IN 
WHICH  WE  LIVE." ' 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
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Editorial 


A   JOB -OR   SECURITY? 


DO  YOU  really  want  a  job?  Are  you  sure? — Think  again. 
Haven't  you,  perhaps,  been  taking  someone  else's  word  for  it 
that  what  you  want — what  you  'must  have' — is  a  job? 
Well,  what  does  a  'job'  mean?  Means  an  opportunity  to  work  for 
someone  else,  doesn't  it?  Who  has  been  telling  you  that  you  must 
have  a  job,  anyway?  Isn't  it  some  'private  enterpriser'  who  maybe 
wants  you  to  work  for  him?  Now  we're  getting  somewhere!  So  he 
wants  you  to  work  for  him?  Why?  Must  be  because  it's  to  his  ad- 
vantage,  eh?     But  what  do  you 


get  out  of  it?  A  living — security? 
Oh!  So  that's  what  you're  work- 
ing for — security! 

Well!  If  that's  it,  why  not  go 
about  it  in  a  scientific  way — find 
out  how  you  can  gain  the  great- 
est degree  of  security  for  yourself 
at  the  least  cost  and  effort  on 
your  part?  After  all,  a  'job'  is 
the  most  insecure  form  of  security 
there  is.  Even  in  a  union  job  un- 
der Price  System  operation  you 
can  have  only  a  minor  part  in  de- 
termining the  conditions  of  your 
employment  and  your  pay.  These 
are  determined  primarily  by  the 
'private  enterpriser'  by  whom  you 
are  employed. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering 
how  you  can  gain  any  greater 
degree  of  security.  How  else  can 
you,  a  workman  with  only  your 
labor  to  sell,  exchange  it  for  any 
degree  of  security? 

How  about  entering  into  a  'con- 
tract of  citizenship'  whereby  you, 
in  the  capacity  for  which  you  are 
best  fitted,  agree  to  perform  your 
share  of  the  work  necessary  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services,  in  return  for  your 
full  share  of  that  abundance? 

The  late  war  has  demonstrated 
beyond  guestion  that  we  have  a 
practically  unlimited  capacity  to 
produce.     The  question  that  gives 


the  private  enterprisers  their  big- 
gest headache  is  how  to  fit  you 
into  the  picture  of  that  produc- 
tion so  that  you  will  have  enough 
purchasing  power  to  buy  the 
products  of  the  machines  that  are 
doing  the  producing,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  their  prof- 
its. Your  purchasing  power  is 
their  best  market.  The  next  best 
market  is  abroad.  As  long  as  you 
will  agree  to  go  on  working  at 
'jobs'  to  produce  things  (things 
made  from  our  collective  national 
natural  resources)  for  the  private 
enterprisers  to  sell  abroad,  every- 
thing will  be  fine  for  the  latter, 
IF  the  foreign  nations  can  be  pro- 
vided with  enough  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  goods.  One  way 
to  do  that  is  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment lend  your  money  abroad. 
The  private  enterprisers  will  even 
lend  their  own  money,  if  the  re- 
turns promise  to  be  great  enough 
and  sure  enough.  The  best  way 
to  assure  their  returns  is  to  can- 
cel the  war  debts  and  leave  you 
holding  the  sack.  Remember  how 
that  feels? 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Power  Age  human  energy  as  a 
factor  in  our  production — in  other 
words,  'jobs' — has  been  steadily 
declining  until  now  it  amounts  to 
considerably  less  than  two  per- 
cent of  the  total.     Extraneous  en- 


ergy does  all  the  rest  with  ma- 
chines; but  those  machines  have 
no  purchasing  power.  Unless 
their  products  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  their  owners  cannot  afford 
to  let  you  operate  them.  They 
will  be  shut  down,  and  you  will 
be  out  of  a  job.  Without  a  job 
you  cannot  buy,  no  matter  how 
great  your  'needs.'  Even  though 
all  the  physical  factors  are  the 
same,  the  matter  of  'price'  inter- 
feres, and  there  can  be  no  more 
production  until  'deflation'  has 
squeezed  'values'  down  to  the 
point  where  the  goods  can  be 
gradually  absorbed. 

Technocracy  Inc.  says  that,  if 
we  do  not  go  into  a  tailspin  dur- 
ing reconversion,  we  will  there- 
after produce  so  much  goods, 
and  produce  it  so  fast,  that 
the  Price  System  will  collapse 
through  the  sheer  weight  of  abun- 
dance. The  only  way  to  avoid 
catastrophe  then  is  to  abandon 
the  doomed  Price  System  and  set 
up  a  scientific  method  of  distri- 
bution that  will  enable  all  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  the  abundance  they 
have  created. 

Read  'Dizzy  Dollars,'  in  this  is- 
sue, and  you  will  realize  that 
when  you  struggle  to  achieve  fi- 
nancial advantages  under  the 
present  set-up  you  are  playing 
the  other  fellow's  game — a  game 
in  which  the  cards  were  all 
stacked  against  you  before  ever 
you  started.  You  can't  win!  Why 
not  call  the  score  yourself,  and 
get  some  new  chips?  The  Energy 
Certificate,  as  designed  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  is  the  only  stable 
basis  for  the  scientific  distribu- 
tion which  is  imperative  if  civili- 
zation on  this  Continent  is  to  sur- 
vive. 

We  can't  use  another  new  deal: 
we  must  have  a  new  deck! 

—L.  L.  B. 


Send   10  cents  for  our  booklet, 
'The  Energy  Certificate.' 


( 
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Full  Employment  - 

By  Legislation 


Reconversion  is  but  a  polite  name  for  the  maneuvering  of  political  and 
economic  forces  into  a  strategic  position  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  the  perpetuation  of  private  enterprise. 


THE  naval  and  air  blockade,  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  sweep  of  the  Russians  across 
Manchuria,  combined  with  eight  months  of 
polite  negotiations  by  our  elder  statesmen,  have 
brought  World  War  II  to  its  end.  The  second 
world  war  is  over;  the  fighting  has  stopped.  With 
the  cessation  of  the  military  struggle,  the  eco- 
nomic forces  of  the  Price  System  on  this  Conti- 
nent resume  their  conflict  unhampered  by  interna- 
tional military  strife.  Reconversion  is  but  a  po- 
lite name  for  the  maneuvering  of  political  and 
economic  forces  into  a  strategic  position  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  perpetuation 
of  private  enterprise,  regardless  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

The  Continent  of  North  America  and  its  tech- 
nological capacity  have  produced  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  the  ships  at  sea,  the 
wings  aloft,  the  tanks,  the  trucks,  the  guns,  the 
bombs,  the  shells,  the  foodstuffs,  the  pharma- 
ceuticals, and  all  the  vast  array  of  engineering 
eguipment  from  drydocks  and  pipe  lines  to  bull- 
dozers and  mobile  power  stations.  The  Continent 
of  North  America  not  only  achieved  this  techno- 
logical triumph  in  war  production  but  at  the 
same  time  produced  more  food  and  agricultural 
staples  from  the  farms  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  than  any  previous  totals  in  history. 

The  United  States  in  the  year  1944  used  $92  bil- 
lion of  consumers'  goods — an  all  time  high — a 
record  greater  than  the  $83  billion  total  national 
income  of  1929.  The  United  States  achieved  this 
gigantic  production  of  consumers'  goods  with  12 
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million  of  its  most  able-bodied  males  and  females 
mobilized  in  the  Armed  Forces,  with  over  half  a 
million  manning  its  Merchant  Marine,  with  over 
3  million  Federal  Government  employees  and 
with  over  12  million  engaged  in  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  war  materials.  The  United  States  in 
1944,  with  over  27  million  of  its  most  ablebodied 
citizens  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  phys- 
ical wealth  for  civilian  consumption,  was  never- 
theless able  to  produce  and  consume  the  all-time 
record  of  civilian  consumers'  goods. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  the 
greatest  migration  ever  known  in  the  country's 
history,  stating  that  over  27  million  Americans 
have  migrated  to  new  abodes  as  a  result  of  the 
development  and  deployment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  growth  of  the  war  industries. 

The  war  is  over,  the  war  contracts  are  can- 
celed, the  war  plants  are  closing  and  the  man- 
agements of  war  plants,  like  the  Arabs,  are  fold- 
ing their  tents  and  silently  stealing  away  to  pro- 
spective greener  pastures.  The  war  workers  have 
begun  their  long  weary  trek  to  home  or  some- 
where else.  The  soldier  is  returning  from  the 
wars.  The  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  two  victorious  nations  of  the  war,  now 
face  the  future  with  all  the  fears  and  complexes 
of  the  population  of  a  defeated  nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  both  nations  rode  the  lush  prosperity  of 
the  war  years,  working  and  spending  on  a  scale 
never  known  before,  rising  to  new  heights  of 
splendor  and  luxury  and  hoping  that  the  tide  of 
war  would  never  turn.     After  six  years  of  war, 
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Canada  and  the  United  States  are  less  prepared  for 
the  rigors  of  peace  fhan  they  were  foi  the  conflicts 
of  war.  From  out  of  Washington,  Ottawa  and  the 
capitols  of  forty-eight  states  and  nine  provinces,  a 
new  stream  of  political  hogwash  is  dumped  forth 
as  a  swill  of  political  assurance  for  public  consump- 
tion. 

WE'LL  BE  PROSPEROUS  'IF' 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  their 
affiliated  henchmen,  loudly  proclaim  the  efficacy 
of  business  and  the  capacity  of  private  enterprise 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  22  million  jobs  in  industry 
if,  and  only  if,  the  United  States  Government  sees 
to  it  that  an  era  of  business  prosperity  is  main- 
tained. American  labor  organizations  have  loudly 
proclaimed  their  faith  in  the  'free  enterprise'  sys- 
tem and  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  big  and 
little  business  and  with  management  in  order  that 
both  business  and  labor  may  help  each  other  reach 
the  national  goal  of  more  business  and  more  profits 
so  that  labor  (union  members)  may  have  jobs  with 
which  to  pay  their  union  dues. 

Mr.  William  Green,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  assured  his  nation-wide  radio 
audience  on  Labor  Day  that  he  and  the  seven  mil- 
lion other  officers  and  members  of  the  AF  of  L.  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  business  leaders  of 
private  enterprise  foursguare  in  defense  of  the  busi- 
ness operation  and  control  of  the  economic  opera- 
tions of  American  life.  Mr.  Green  and  the  CIO 
have  joined  their  chorus  to  that  of  President  Tru- 
man, Secretary  Henry  Wallace  and  Reconversion 
Chief  Snyder  in  advocating  full  employment  as  the 
only  way  to  perpetuate  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  American  business.  President  Truman  in 
his  message  to  Congress  proposes  that  Congress 
enact  a  full  employment  bill  and  at  the  same  time 
proposes  a  bill  that  will  pay  $25  a  week  for  26 
weeks  as  an  unemployment  dole  for  the  American 
war  worker  during  the  so-called  transition.  The 
very  enactment  of  a  severance  pay  is  in  itself  an 
admission  that  Washington  or  Ottawa  can  very 
readily  pay  money  to  any  citizen  but  is  incapable 
of  dispensing  employment  with  any  such  facility,  if 
at  all. 

Secretary  Henry  Wallace,  in  his  new  book  just 
out,  '60  Million  Jobs,'  is  playing  checkers  on  the  po- 
litical stage  for  the  national  elections  of  1948  when 
he  proposes  60  million  jobs,  not  now  but  by  1950. 
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Henry  Wallace  advocates  60  million  jobs  and  a 
peacetime  production  =of  $200  billion  annually.  He 
advocates  this  program  as  the  means  of  saving  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  states  that  'the  great  bulk  of  60 
million  jobs  would  be  provided  by  private  initia- 
tive,' and  that  he  in  his  program  would  rely  pri- 
marily upon  private  enterprise  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomy at  full  production  and  full  employment. 

The  Liberal  Party  Administration  in  Ottawa  and 
the  Democratic  Party  Administration  in  Washington 
will  shortly  rush  legislation  through  their  respective 
legislative  halls  for  the  simultaneous  salvation  of 
both  the  worker  and  the  employer.  The  political 
legislation  about  to  be  enacted  in  our  respective 
National  Capitols  will  be  but  another  series  of  po- 
litical expedients  temporizing  with  social  disaster. 
The  political  administrations  of  Washington  and 
Ottawa  will  seek  once  again  to  perpetuate  profit- 
able business  in  both  countries  by  national  subsi- 
dies from  the  Federal  treasuries  so  that  private  busii 
ness  can  continue  to  collect  the  cream  from  all  price 
transactions  while  the  over-all  supporting  opera- 
tions creating  the  cream  are  paid  for  by  every  citi- 
zen of  both  countries  in  their  collected  taxes. 

PROPERTY  BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR 

The  United  States  has  already  declared  that  it 
has  $102  billion  of  surplus  war  property.  This 
property  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  taxes  col- 
lected, and  yet  Washington  insults  the  140  mil- 
lion citizens  of  the  United  States  by  proposing  to 
sell  the  property  of  the  American  people  to  the 
American  enterpriser  at  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar, 
who  in  turn  will  sell  it  to  the  American  public  at 
a  handsome  profit.  Paying  once  didn't  hurt — one 
wonders  if  paying  twice  for  the  same  thing  will 
be  just  as  painless. 

Long  ago  Technocracy  laid  down  a  basic  propo- 
sition, the  fundamental  underlying  this  technolog- 
ical society  of  ours  on  the  North  American  Conti-i 
nent;  namely,  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  energy  con- 
suming devices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  tending  to  accelerate  and  would  within  ap- 
proximately a  decade  tend  toward  a  total  number 
of  installed  energy  consuming  devices  whose  con- 
sumption of  energy  would  egual  or  exceed  200,000 
kilogram  calories  per  capita  per  day.  A  mere  25 
percent  increase  in  energy  converted  will  shove  the 
United  States  to  or  beyond  the  aforementioned  to- 
tal. Whether  that  slight  increase  in  national  energy 
conversion  is  obtained  from  fossil  fuels,  hydroelec- 
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trie  power,  solar  radiation,  molecular  or  atomic  en- 
ergy is  of  little  moment,  for  it  means  the  end  of  the 
Price  System  on  this  Continent  when  2  00,000  kilo- 
gram calories  per  capita  per  day  are  reached  in 
our  national  energy  conversion.  The  United  States 
had  a  total  of  1,600,000,000  horse-power  of  installed 
prime  movers  before  the  war  and  our  technology 
has  moved  up  so  fast  that  between  January  1,  1941, 
and  April  1,  1945,  we  have  produced  1,041,723,000 
horse-power  of  airplane  engines. 

KILOWATT -HOURS  VS.  MAN-HOURS 

Civilization  in  North  America  has  reached  the 
glorious  heights  of  technological  mass  production 
of  physical  wealth  only  because  there  has  been  a 
continual  substitution  of  the  energy  consuming  de- 
vice for  the  human  mechanism,  the  kilowatt-hour 
for  the  man-hour  of  human  effort.  As  more  extra- 
neous energy  is  converted  from  more  available 
sources,  more  energy  consuming  devices  will  be 
installed  and  more  physical  wealth  will  be  pro- 
duced. As  and  when  the  productive  mechanism  of 
this  Continent  increases  its  energy  conversion  and 
accompanying  energy  consuming  devices,  it  will 
automatically  delete  more  and  more  man-hours 
from  the  annual  totals  reguired  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  physical  wealth  on  this  area. 
The  United  States  in  the  years  of  the  great  depres- 
sion had  more  unemployed  in  total  numbers  at  one 
time  than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  ever 
known  at  one  time.  Surely  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  North  American  that,  if  there  were  no  energy 
consuming  devices  and  no  extraneous  energy  to 
operate  them,  the  population  of  this  Continent  from 
the  very  young  to  the  very  old  would  all  be  fully 
employed  from  dawn  to  dark  to  attain  but  a  bare 
existence. 

The  technological  application  of  physical  science 
to  the  means  whereby  we  live  has  moved  man  on 
this  Continent  farther  and  farther  from  the  slavery 
of  human  toil.  As  more  technology  and  more  en- 
ergy move  in,  more  physical  wealth  will  be  pro- 
duced with  the  curve  of  human  effort  declining  in- 
versely to  the  input  and  conversion  of  extraneous 
energy.  Technology  on  this  Continent  has  but  a 
little  way  to  go  and  needs  but  so  little  time,  for 
within  the  next  few  years  technology  will  move  up 
more  divisions  in  its  Continental  advance.  Science 
and  technology  are  not  at  fault,  nor  are  they  to  be 
blamed  because  the  leadership  of  existing  Price 
Systems  has  used  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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death  and  destruction.  Science  and  technology  so- 
cially have  no  antecedents  or  ancestors,  but  in  com- 
parison to  them  all  the  miracles  of  yesterday's  his- 
tory have  become  but  the  tall  tales  of  witch  doctors 
hawking  their  wares  for  the  wampum  of  their  time. 
Technology  produced  tomorrow's  miracles  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Socially,  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent still  view  the  reality  of  the  technological 
world  in  which  they  live  through  concepts  which 
were  developed  prior  to  1648. 

For  over  seventy  centuries  man  has  mouthed  the 
platitude  that  'men  must  earn  their  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow'  and  its  corollary  'the  poor  will 
always  be  with  us.'  These  are  but  two  of  the  many 
thousands  of  concepts  that  are  part  of  the  historical 
reflexes  of  civilized  man.  It  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  and  probably  even  psychologically  disas- 
trous for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
of  this  Continent  when  the  actual  realization  comes 
home  to  them  of  what  the  technological  impact  on 
the  social  structure  really  means.  As  the  conver- 
sion of  extraneous  energy  approaches  200,000  kilo- 
gram calories  per  capita  per  day  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  more  and  more  toil  is  relegated 
to  oblivion,  more  and  more  man-hours  are  forever 
dispensed  with  in  this  human  society  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  physical  wealth.  At  or  be- 
yond 200,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita,  toil  be- 
comes impossible  and  any  attempt  to  perpetrate  it 
would  be  considered  social  sabotage. 

Toil,  jobs,  work,  leisure,  taxes,  charity  and  all 
their  conceptual  associations  can  exist  only  so  long 
as  physical  wealth  is  produced  by  hand  tools  and 
human  effort  in  an  economy  of  scarcity.  To  those 
frightened  moralists  of  today  who  worry  about  the 
leisure  of  the  masses,  technology  has  the  answer 
that  leisure  exists  only  when  there  is  human  toil. 
When  the  physical  wealth  of  this  Continent  is  com- 
pletely produced  by  technological  eguipment  both 
toil  and  leisure  will  cease  to  exist. 

TRADITIONS  AND  VALUES  PASSE 

The  social  problems  of  a  North  America  con- 
verting sufficient  extraneous  energy  to  produce 
and  distribute  an  abundance  will  no  longer  have 
any  relationship  to  t  h  e  traditions,  values  and 
problems  of  any  of  the  economies  of  scarcity.  The 
recent  propaganda  for  full  employment  and  60 
million  jobs  has  all  the  ludicrousness  of  economic 
naivete.  Full  employment  and  60  million  jobs 
presupposes  a  social  mechanism,  on  this  Conti- 
nent, of  human  toil  and  hand  tools,  and  the  pro- 
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posal  is  made  on  the  basis  of  national  charity  and 
not  as  a  constitutional  right  of  the  people  of  this 
Continent.  This  propaganda  in  reality  is  propos- 
ing a  gigantic  WPA  in  order  to  prevent  the  idle 
of  the  nation  from  having  time  on  their  hands  to 
find  'evil'  things  to  do. 

President  Truman  has  just  proposed  the  largest 
pay  increase  in  modern  times,  that  the  salary  of 
our  Congressmen  be  raised  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
per  year.  If  the  Congressmen  of  the  United  States 
can  be  paid  $20,000  per  year  for  their  Gargantuan 
efforts,  then  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace  has  missed  the 
bus  again.  Henry,  Oh  Henry,  why  offer  the  Amer- 
ican public  60  million  jobs?  Why  not  really  come 
out  with  a  grand-stand  play  and  propose  that  the 
United  States  have  60  million  Congressmen?  Why 
not?  Every  American  is  always  as  good  and  better 
than  his  Congressman.  Huey  Long  raised  guite  a 
rumpus  years  back  when  he  hollered  out  his  pro- 
gram of  'every  man  a  king'  but  after  all,  who  wants 
to  be  a  king  when  you  can  become  a  Congressman 
at  20  grand? 

ALL  IN  SAME  CATEGORY 

There  is  much  more  sense  in  this  facetiousness 
than  there  is  in  the  proposal  of  60  million  jobs  in 
this  Price  System  of  ours.  The  outpourings  of  our 
political  parties,  in  their  efforts  to  assuage  the  na- 
tional fears  and  perturbations,  and  in  their  attempts 
to  assure  their  reelection  to  public  office,  are  the 
most  dangerous  drivel  and  social  concoction  that 
are  being  handed  to  the  public  today.  Whether  it 
be  the  political  platform  of  the  Liberals,  the  Demo- 
crats, the  Conservatives,  the  Republicans,  the  CCF 
or  the  Social  Creditors,  they  all  fall  in  the  same 
category.  They  are  all  attempting  to  persuade  the 
public  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  elect 
them  to  political  office.  They  all  alike,  from  ex- 
treme Left  to  extreme  Right,  are  preaching  a  partic- 
ular brand  of  humanitarian  social  progressiveness 
and  national  reform.  All  alike  are  traveling  down 
the  same  road  proclaiming  to  the  people  of  this 
Continent  that  if  they  and  their  party  are  elected  to 
political  office  by  the  mandate  of  the  people,  their 
national  administration  will  obtain  full  employment, 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  general  prosperity  and 
social  and  economic  security  for  all  under  the  pres- 
ent political  administration  of  this  Price  System.  No 
greater  social  deception  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
upon  a  nation  and  its  people  than  the  promises 
poured  forth  in  these  political  preachments.  The 
political  parties  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


today  are  offering  all  the  blandishments  of  a  social 
Utopia  within  the  framework  of  the  present  order. 
They  are  preaching  to  the  people  of  this  Continent 
that  they  and  their  political  party  can,  if  sufficient 
ballots  are  cast  in  their  favor,  create  this  revolu- 
tionary new  world  without  the  destruction  of  one 
single  plank  in  the  structure  of  the  old. 

President  Truman,  Secretary  Henry  Wallace,  Re- 
conversion Chief  Snyder,  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  confreres,  the  Republican  Party,  et  al,  have  the 
unmitigated  gall  to  misinform  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  full  employment  social  security; 
60  million  jobs  and  higher  standards  of  living  can 
be  attained  in  the  United  States  without  changing 
or  altering  any  of  its  6,000,000  farms,  1,750,000  re- 
tail stores,  500,000  corporate  enterprises,  19,000  po- 
lice forces,  3,070  counties,  and  48  states.  The  pro- 
paganda of  the  existing  political  parties  is  propos- 
ing accomplishments  within  the  social  structure  of 
this  Continent  that  can  be  attained  only  by  a  revo- 
lutionary change  in  the  design  of  the  social  mech- 
anism of  this  Continental  area.  These  political  par- 
ties are  the  Kerenskyists  of  America  today,  advo- 
cating a  brave  new  world  in  their  wild  agitation  to 
secure  and  hold  political  office,  while  every  act 
they  commit  in  political  office  and  in  their  economic 
administration  is  the  antithesis  and  the  denial  of 
their  public  professions. 

Technocracy  stands  alone,  as  the  only  organiza- 
tion on  this  Continent  to  make  the  sweeping  charge 
that  an  economy  of  abundance  cannot  be  created 
on  this  Continent  by  the  cheap  maneuvering  of  any 
political  party  manipulating  its  way  into  office. 
Technocracy  contends  that,  if  the  people  of  this 
Continent  long  permit  the  political  parties  to  be- 
guile them  with  these  sweet  and  odoriferous  profes- 
sions, we  will  rapidly  be  driven  down  the  road  to 
economic  chaos  and  social  disaster.  Only  Tech- 
nocracy has  the  fortitude  to  proclaim  that  abun- 
dance, economic  and  social  security  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed to  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  by  any  political  party  administration  of  this 
Price  System,  whether  of  the  Left  or  of  the  Right. 
Technocracy  takes  its  position  that  those  who  advo- 
cate any  or  all  of  these  political  nostrums  are  in  ac- 
tuality counterrevolutionists  asking  to  delay  or  to 
sabotage  the  arrival  of  a  New  America  of  abun- 
dance. You  have  your  choice.  Join  a  political 
party  for  more  deception  or  join  Technocracy  and 
face  reality. 

—CHQ,  TECHNOCRACY  INC. 
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Paging  Free  Enterprise 


Technocracy  Inc.,  unmoved  by  the  glorious  promises  of  the  Free  En- 
terprisers, continues  to  scan  measurable  facts.  Technology  has  made 
manpower  obsolete.     Jobs  are  not  important:  production  is. 


fTWTE  CAN  and  will  have  full  employment' 
yy  says  Free  Enterprise;  'That  America  should 
again  experience  v  a  s  t  unemployment  is 
unthinkable'  and  'The  United  States  is  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  and  must  alleviate  the  ills  of 
the  poor,  poor  people  all  over  the  world.' 

Such  is  the  contradiction  in  the  propaganda  of 
the  Price  System  apologists  that  the  very  individu- 
als and  newspapers  who  not  so  long  ago  were  ridi- 
culing Henry  Wallace  and  his  proposal  to  furnish  a 
guart  of  milk  to  the  hottentots,  are  now  advocating 
measures. 

Well,  Free  Enterprise,  here  is  your  chance.  You 
have  amassed  45  billion  dollars  of  working  capi- 
tal, and  have  a  kickback  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  your  excess  profits  taxes  running  into  sev- 
eral billions,  5  billions  of  Which  is  to  be  made 
available  immediately  through  congressional  act; 
your  taxes  will  be  cut  by  this  Congress;  20  billion 
dollars  have  been  provided  by  the  stabilization 
fund,  International  Bank,  the  Import  Export  Bank, 
and  loan  commitments,  to  pay  for  goods  to  be  pro- 
duced and  DUMPED  ABROAD.  (Remember  the 
oiled  oranges  dumped  in  California?  You  didn't 
get  paid  for  those.)  So  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  can't  quit  talking  and  go  to  work  to  fulfill 
your  promises. 

PRICE  SYSTEM  CANNOT  SURVIVE,  PERIOD 

Free  Enterprise  is  correct  in  sizing  up  the  situa- 
tion: the  Price  System  cannot  survive  another  pe- 
riod of  vast  unemployment.  Technocracy  Inc., 
states  that  the  Price  System  cannot  survive,  period. 

The  problem  facing  the  Pollyannas  of  the  Price 
System  is  well  stated  by  Wallace  R.  Deuel,  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  in  the  Seattle  Times  of 
Sept.  15: 

The  United  States  is  tackling  this  week  a 
problem  which  somehow  must  be  solved  if 
the  world  is  ever  to  be  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous in  our  times  again — the  problem  of 
how  to  use  America's  almost  staggering  eco- 
nomic power  in  this  country's  own  best  in- 
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terest.  (Comment  is  on  Anglo-American  fi- 
nancial conference.)  .... 

America's  power  is  so  enormous  that  it 
will  upset  the  whole  world  economy,  in- 
cluding our  own,  unless  drastic  changes  are 
made  in  the  world's  ways  of  doing  business. 

The  most  important  of  these  changes  is 
that  America  must  buy  much  more  from 
other  countries  than  it  ever  bought  before — 
and  more  than  they  buy  from  us.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  solution  that  must  be 
found  somehow. 

The  best  part  of  this  situation  is,  America 
first  must  be  more  prosperous  than  it  ever 
was  before 

The  situation  today  is  just  like  the  situa- 
tion after  the  First  World  War,  only  more  so. 
America's  power  to  produce  is  even  greater. 
Other  countries'  power  is  shattered.  Their 
needs  are  even  more  desperate;  their  ability 
to  pay  is  even  less. 

Yet  means  must  be  found  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  others  to  pay.  If  means  are  not 
found,  the  world,  including  America,  is  in 
for  another  boom  and  another  bust,  or  may- 
be just  another  bust  without  the  boom. 

The  article  is  an  illuminating  disclosure  of  the 
problem  faced  by  the  Price  System.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion that  the  solution  cannot  be  found  at  home.  It 
is  a  confession  that  palliatives  have  been  exhausted 
and  even  the  imagination  of  economic  philosophers 
cannot  think  of  anything  new  to  offer. 

THE  PICTURE  IS  CHANGED 

The  statement  that  the  case  is  similar  to  that 
which  existed  following  the  First  World  War  is  cor- 
rect only  in  so  far  as  a  mountain  resembles  an  ant 
hill.  Technological  progression  has  changed  the 
picture.  A  million  dollars  in  orders  then  would. keep 
a  factory  in  operation  for  a  long  period  of  time.  To- 
day a  million  dollars  hardly  warrants  oiling  up  and 


starting  the  machinery.  In  1919  the  war  contracts 
were  continued  to  keep  people  employed.  Today 
contracts  are  being  terminated  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Technocracy  Inc.  freguently  has  pointed  out  that 
the  order  of  magnitude  changes  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  often  using  the  simile  of  bridging  a  river. 
At  its  sources  many  methods  could  be  used  to  cross 
it.  At  its  mouth,  if  a  large  river,  virtually  only  one 
solution  is  possible.  So  also  does  the  solution  of 
America's  problem  today  and  in  1919  differ. 

Another  minor  item  hardly  worth  mentioning  is 
the  national  debt:  $25,000,000,000  in  1919,  approach- 
ing $300,000,000,000  today.  Interest  charges  today 
with  $270,000,000,000  are  $5,500,000,000  according 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson.  This  exceeds 
the  entire  cost  of  government  in  1919.  Cost  of  gov- 
ernment after  this  year  again,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Vinson,  will  be  $25,000,000,000. 

Loans  to  foreign  governments  (which  turned  out 
to  be  gifts)  kept  the  nation  going  from  the  depres- 
sion of  1921  to  the  collapse  of  1929. 

Thus  the  maintenance  of  employment  in  Amer- 
ica depends  on  the  limit  to  which  the  national  debt 
can  be  expanded,  and  the  amount  of  employment 
afforded  by  these  loans.  This  is  an  imponderable, 
but  the  results  are  not.  No  one  will  seriously  state 
that  these  loans  can  be  repaid  in  either  money  or 
goods  and  expect  to  be  believed.  This  is  a  confes- 
sion that  buying  power  exists  neither  abroad  nor 
at  home  to  keep  our  factories  operating. 

CREDIT  IS  PRICE  SYSTEM  SOLUTION 

Thus  credif  is  the  only  solution  the  Price  System 
propagandists  have  to  offer,  while  it  is  obvious  that 
if  credit  must  be  extended  to  buyers  who  have  no 
possibility  of  repayment,  a  great  deal  more  good 
could  be  achieved  by  loaning  the  money  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  At  least  Americans  could  be  assured 
of  a  full  life  for  the  period  prior  to  the  collapse  of 
the  system. 

To  the  contrary,  the  senators  who  raised  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Bretton  Woods  swindle  and  foreign 
loans — who  readily  admit  we  must  either  grant  or 
loan  in  addition,  $3,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  to 
England  (provided  it  is  not  used  to  strengthen  the 
so-called  socialist  government),  $6,000,000,000  to 
Russia  (but  this  must  be  scrutinized),  billions  to 
France,  China  and  any  country  unguestionably  for- 
eign,— become  economy  conscious  when  consider- 
ing $25  a  week  for  26  weeks  to  the  unemployed  at 
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home  (also  that  this  great  munificence  might  induce 
the  high-standard-of-living  Americans  to  refuse  to 
work). 

This  situation  in  the  United  States  is  as  desperate 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Deuel.  Vast  numbers  of  our 
citizens,  despite  high  prices,  during  the  war  for  the 
first  time  enjoyed  an  approach  to  that  high  standard 
of  American  living  which  has  been  so  much  publi- 
cized. People  do  not  readily  abandon  these  stand- 
ards without  violent  protests. 

George  Soule,  in  his  book  'The  Coming  Ameri- 
can Revolution,'  points  out  that  revolutions  do  not 
occur  at  the  depth  of  the  degredations  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  occur  when  concessions  have  been  made 
and  then  withdrawn.    This  is  the  situation  today. 

ARMED  REVOLUTION  OBSOLETE 

While  revolution  with  arms  has  been  made  obso- 
lete by  technology — there  aren't  many  pitchforks 
and  axes  and  in  any  event  they  are  useless  against 
tear  gas  or  machine  guns — disorders  are  in  the  off- 
ing. Production  cannot  again  be  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  price,  without  severe  reper- 
cussions. This  production  must  be  made  available 
to  the  people.  In  a  crisis,  the  will  of  the  people 
governs.  But  what  will  be  the  will  of  the  people? 
Voting  the  Republican  ticket  will  not  help. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the  situation  are  appar- 
ent in  all  cities  where  a  great  number  of  war  work- 
ers have  been  laid  off. 

The  focal  point  is  Detroit. 

Today  the  City  of  Detroit  is  in  the  grip  of  strikes 
upon  the  very  point  that  concessions  cannot  be 
withdrawn.  The  work  week  has  been  reduced  from 
forty-eight  to  forty  hours.  This  has  materially  low- 
ered the  take  home  pay.  So  before  the  full  impact 
of  war  contracts  termination  has  been  felt,  thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  disemployed  through  la- 
bor discontent. 

Secretary  Schwellenback  has  been  given  full  au- 
thority to  step  in,  but  the  war  is  over  and  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  government,  while  still  on  the 
statute  books,  will  be  difficult  to  enforce.  There  is 
no  known  method  of  making  men  work  if  they  re- 
fuse to  do  so — short  of  the  methods  practiced  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

Lester  Velie,  in  Collier's,  Sept.  22,  gives  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  Detroit 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  all  war-swollen 
cities. 

Detroit  has  300,000  more  workers  than  she  had 
before  the  war,  with  an  addition  of  about  a  million 
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At  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Company  plants  in  and  near  Seattle  more  than  29,000  workers  were 
let  out  without  notice.  A  few  of  them  were  rehired  the  next  day,  but  many  will  probably 
never  get  another  job.    The  picture  shows  some  of  them  in  line  to  get  their  last  payment. 

— Techphoto  by  Stillmaker. 


of  population.  When  the  Willow  Run  plant  closed, 
about  a  third  of  its  employes  left  for  home.  Union 
officials  state  that  many  of  them  took  one  look  and 
headed  right  back  to  Detroit.  Many  stay  in  the  city 
waiting  for  high  priced  jobs  to  open  up.  They  read 
the  optimistic  jargon  of  the  daily  newspapers  pre- 
dicting a  boom  and  believe  it,  and  want  to  be  on 
hand  when  it  breaks. 
Mr.  Velie  says: 

Even  now  when  jobs  are  beckoning  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia  textile  mills,  Oregon 
lumber  camps  and  home  town  stores  and 
laundries,  laid-off  war  workers  in  Detroit 
are  reluctant  to  go  back.  The  migrant,  who 
has  been  ABLE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  TO 
GIVE  HIS  WIFE  AND  KIDS  A  TASTE  OF 
SOMETHING  BESIDES  BOILED  GREENS 
AND  FAT  BACK,  doesn't  want  to  go  back  to 
share  cropping  or  his  old  job  at  the  mill 
where  he  gets  less  than  half  his  wartime 
pay.     Later,  when  things  tighten  up  in  the 
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home  towns,  there'll  be  less  incentive  still. 
Census  Bureau  scholars  warn  solemnly  that 
job  scarcity  alone  doesn't  drive  people  from 
a  town  and  they  cite  the  history  of  de- 
pressed areas  to  prove  it.  There  must  be  a 
promise  of  a  job  elsewhere  before  they 
move. 

The  confusion  of  Price  System  operators  is  ap- 
parent in  Mr.  Velie's  conclusion: 

Where  are  the  jobs  coming  from?  Some 
industry  spokesmen  say  'Leave  industry 
alone,  and  it  will  provide  jobs.'  Other  busi- 
nessmen disagree.  So  do  government  and 
labor  economists.  THEY  DECLARE  IN- 
DUSTRY CAN'T  BE  HELD  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  SUPPLYING  JOBS.  Industry's  duty  to 
society  is  to  operate  efficiently  and  stay 
in  business.  Prosperity  and  jobs  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. Government,  they  argue,  must 
serve  as  a  backstop. 
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It  is  up  to  Congress  to  decide  between 
these  two  courses — during  this  session.  (Here 
we  go  again).  On  its  decision  may  hang  the 
future  of  democracy  as  we  have  known  it. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Mr.  Velie  also  quotes  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  M.  Vinson  as  saying  we  must  learn  to  live 
fifty  percent  better  than  before  the  war — or  else. 

William  H.  Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  says  the  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers  should  be  increased  by  50  per- 
cent. Ralph  Robey  (Newsweek,  Sept.  17)  is  very 
indignant  at  any  such  wild  statement.    He  says: 

Any  man  in  oiiicial  life  who  today  can 
be  that  irresponsible  clearly  is  unworthy  of 
public  trust. 
And  so  it  goes.    Every  palliative  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed.     The  Price  System  apologists  are 
whistling  in  the  dark.    Columns  of  space  are  being 
devoted  to  the  statements  of  heads  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  trade  associations  and  even  of  unions, 
that  a  great  wave  of  prosperity  is  about  to  descend 
on   the   United   States.     The   tenor   of   the   press 
strangely   resembles   that   of   the   days   before   the 
1929  crash,  but  those  who  attempt  to  deal  with  our 
problems  objectively  tell  a  different  story. 

BOOM  BOOSTERS'  ARGUMENT 

Obviously,  the  prosperity  of  a  Price  System  de- 
pends on  the  spending  of  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  government  has  furnished  this  money  during 
the  war.  The  argument  of  the  boom  boosters  is 
that  there  is  $140,000,000,000  in  savings  backed  up 
in  the  nation,  clamoring  to  be  spent  for  washing 
machines,  automobiles,  new  homes  and  anything 
offered  for  sale. 

Could  the  exact  nature  of  these  so-called  savings 
be  ascertained,  a  definite  answer  could  be  given  as 
to  the  spendability  of  these  'savings,'  for  therein 
lies  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
the  Price  System. 

Known  facts  are  these:  Vast  stores  of  idle  money 
exist.  Much  of  the  money  in  savings  banks  is 
there  because  no  investment  is  available.  This  is 
not  the  savings  of  the  little  man  who  will  spend 
when  goods  are  for  sale.  Much  of  it  is  in  war 
bonds,  and  this  is  in  a  similar  category;  that  is,  in- 
vestment funds  which  will  not  be  spent  until  a  pay- 
ing investment  can  be  found.  Only  seventeen  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  banks  is  invested  in  loans  and 
discounts,  the  paying  business  of  banks.     The  rest 
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is  in  government  bonds  and  cash.    This  is  included 
in  savings. 

In  1939  79  percent  of  the  money  in  banks  was 
liquid;  that  is,  in  low  priced  bonds  or  cash.  Yet 
there  were  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  unemployed. 

Another  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  income  tax 
reports.  Of  65,000,000  returns  in  1944,  49,000,000 
were  on  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Obvi- 
ously there  were  not  large  savings  in  this  group. 
It  is  the  small  spendings  of  this  low  income  group 
that  furnish  the  buying  power  to  keep  industry  op- 
erating. 

Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States  under  the 
heading  Income  Levels  in  American  Life  for  1942,  a 
wartime  year,  states  that  only  3,153,000  families  out 
of  some  30,000,000  families  in  the  United  States  had 
incomes  of  over  $5,000  a  year,  or  in  the  savings 
class.  Obviously  the  spendings  of  this  group  are  not 
going  to  form  the  basis  for  a  wave  of  prosperity. 
C.  I.  O.  says  the  savings  of  73  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation average  $300. 

The  fact  that  an  immediate  collapse  did  not  fol- 
low V-J  day  may  jar  loose  some  of  the  'savings.' 

29,000  FIRED  WITHOUT  NOTICE 

Seattle  offers  an  example  of  this  tendency.  It  is 
a  war  city  that  has  had  sudden  termination  of  con- 
tracts. Boeing  laid  off  29,000  without  warning.  Yet 
Seattle  housing  is  short  and  business  goes  on  as 
usual.  It  was  announced  that  $3,000,000  was  wait- 
ing to  be  distributed  to  the  Boeing  employes  on  the 
last  payday.  That  money  for  the  most  part  is  still 
spent  in  Seattle.  Many  business  men  and  small  in- 
dustrialists, encouraged  by  the  bright  prospects  held 
forth  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  asso- 
ciations and  the  press,  are  spending  money  on  re- 
conversion. Many  small  shipbuilders  are  convert- 
ing to  the  manufacture  of  small  pleasure  and  fish- 
ing boats. 

That  there  will  have  to  be  a  vastly  larger  num- 
ber of  small  boats  bought  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  that  Higgins  has 
announced  that  he  is  in  the  same  field,  is  beside 
the  point.  Though  many  of  these  free  enterprisers 
will  lose  their  shirts  they  are  spending  their  money 
now. 

Housing  is  still  short  and  shop  girls  and  taxi 
drivers  still  are  non-cooperative. 

This  is  the  danger  of  the  situation.  No  one  is 
preparing  for  eventualities.    A  bright  wave  of  opti- 
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mism  is  beclouding  reason.  Many  workers  will  wait 
for  the  opening  of  a  high  paying  job  until  all  their 
savings  are  spent,  and  then  trouble  will  start.  How 
soon  this  calamitous  moment  will  arrive  no  one  cer- 
tainly can  say. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  unmoved  by  the  glorious  prom- 
ises of  the  Free  Enterprisers,  continues  to  scan 
measurable  facts.  Technology  has  made  manpower 
obsolete.  Jobs  are  not  important:  production  is.  The 
poor  sharecropper  who  does  not  want  to  leave  De- 
troit or  Seattle  for  his  job,  will  find  no  job  if  he  does 
leave.  The  days  of  share  cropping  are  numbered. 
The  cotton  picker  and  weed  burner  operate  at  a 
fifth  of  hand  labor  cost.  To  sell  in  the  world  market 
— if  world  markets  have  the  money  to  buy — cotton 
cannot  be  produced  by  hand. 

The  worker  who  turns  toward  the  land,  will  find 
no  work  there.  Mechanization  has  moved  in.  The 
worker  who  thinks  to  go  back  to  his  little  business 
in  the  old  home  town  will  find  a  national  organiza- 
tion has  taken  over  and  he  cannot  compete.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  has  warned  that  chaos  will  result  un- 
less technological  operation  of  our  technological 
society  is  adopted. 

So,  Mr.  Free  Enterpriser,  you  have  taken  credit 
for  winning  the  war:  now  it  is  up  to  you  to  win 
the  peace,  which  by  your  own  admission  depends 
on  full  employment. 

America  is  paging  you! 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  a  1 1  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Last  month  we  told  you  how  the  National  Banking  Act 
of  1863  was  lobbied  through  Congress  by  American  and 
English  bankers  during  the  dismal  days  of  our  Civil  War; 
how  by  the  terms  of  this  Act  the  so-called  National  Banks 
were  established;  how  they  were  empowered  to  get  money, 
for  nothing,  with  which  to  start  a  bank  and  to  control  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  what  good  use  they 
quickly  made  of  their  greatly  strengthened  position.  Soon 
after  that,  our  Brotherhood  of  Brighteyed  Bankers  found 
another  opportunity  to  move  in  still  farther  on  America's 
resources  and  people. 

NO  DOUBT  many  Americans  can  still  remem- 
ber the  dark  years  of  the  early  nineties.  The 
blackness  of  those  dreary  days  was  not  ac- 
cidental: it  was  carefully  planned,  and  the  result  of 
this  planning  was  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fore- 
closures on  homes,  farms  and  factories.  Tramps, 
which  is  what  the  unemployed  were  called  then, 
swarmed  the  cities  and  the  countryside  looking  for 
work  for  clothes,  for  food.  Armed  troops  rode  the 
railroads  to  keep  the  tramps  off  and  the  trains 
moving  on,  for  railroad  and  other  strikes  were 
prevalent  everywhere.  Money,  to  use  the  current 
slang,  was  'tight' — tight  as  a  drumhead.  Coxey's 
Army  marched  on  Washington.  How  was  this  show 
staged — by  whom,  and  why?  The  answers  do 
not  make  a  pretty  story,  but  here  it  is. 

Early  in  the  century  the  Bank  of  England  had  de- 
monetized silver  as  a  base  for  their  currency  be- 
cause England  had  much  gold  but  little  silver.  In 
1872  the  reverse  situation  obtained  in  America.  We 
had  much  silver  but  a  proportionately  small  amount 
of  gold.  If  silver  could  be  demonetized  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  England  it  would  give  the  bank- 
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ers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  a  still  firmer  hold 
on  our  money  system,  so  by  persuasion,  bribery 
and  trickery,  emissaries  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
acting  with  the  Bank  of  America,  finally  succeeded 
in  having  silver  demonetized  in  America.  Silver 
certificates  in  great  quantities  were  then  withdrawn 
from  circulation  by  the  banks,  with  the  result  that 
the  banks  thereby  reduced  the  per  capita  currency 
in  circulation,  between  1887  and  1892,  from  $14.50 
to  $6.67,  or  more  than  cut  it  in  half.  During  this  period 
the  number  of  business  failures  in  the  nation  was 
148,703  and  the  properties  thus  involved,  together 
with  a  much  greater  number  of  farms  and  homes, 
were  gathered  into  the  capacious  net  of  the  finan- 
cial fishermen. 

But  there  was  still  plenty  of  room  in  the  net:  the 
haul  was  not  yet  complete.  In  March  of  1893  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  forwarded  to  all 
bankers  of  the  country  the  circular  we  shall  now 
quote.   It  makes  very  delightful  light  reading.    Here 


it  is: 


Dear  Sir: — T h  e  interest  of  the  National 
Banks  requires  immediate  financial  legisla- 
tion by  Congress.  Silver  certificates  and 
gold  notes  must  be  retired  and  National 
Bank  notes,  upon  a  gold  basis,  made  the 
only  money.  This  will  require  the  authori- 
zation of  new  bonds  in  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  million  to  one  billion  dollars  as  the 
basis  of  circulation.  You  will  at  once  retire 
one  third  of  your  circulation  and  call  one 
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half  of  your  ioans.  BE  CAREFUL  TO  CRE- 
ATE A  MONEY  STRINGENCY  AMONG 
YOUR  PATRONS,  ESPECIALLY  AMONG 
INFLUENTIAL  BUSINESS  MEN.  The  life  ol 
the  National  Banks  .  ...  as  fixed  and  safe 
investments  depends  upon  immediate  action 
as  there  is  an  increasing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  government  legal  tender  notes  and  silver 
coinage.    (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  big  banking  boys  took  their  orders.  They 
went  to  work:  they  called  loans.  Everything  went 
'according  to  plan.'  The  ordered  money  stringency 
was  created  and  the  panic  of  1893  was  no  longer  a 
plan  but  a  ghastly  reality.  An  instance  of  how  'time 
hallows  all  things'  is  found  in  the  current  designa- 
tion of  those  days  as  the  Gay  Nineties!  We  leave 
them  now  for  a  glimpse  of  the  next  major  move  our 
financial  institutions  made  to  further  consolidate 
their  position. 

'BECAUSE  WE  KICKED  HIM  OFF' 

Even  before  1913  the  bankers  of  America  knew 
a  European  war  was  inevitable.  Wars  have  always 
paid  off  nobly  to  the  big  industrialists  and  to  the 
big  banks  who  either  back  them  or  are  closely  in- 
terlocked with  them.  So  they  planned  to  arrange 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  war  they  knew 
was  impending.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  was  established 
in  1913.  This  system  was,  and  is,  a  strictly  private 
banking  institution,  neither  owned  nor,  to  any  ex- 
tent, controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Through  what  is  called  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  Government  is  granted  supervisory  pow- 
ers but  this  Board  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
the  district  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem itself!  Andrea  Nordskog,  author  of  the  book 
'We  Bankers,'  once  asked  a  prominent  California 
Banker  why  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  no  longer  on  t  h  e  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  banker  answered:  'Because  we  kicked 
him  off  the  board.' 

A  report  made  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
1918  states  specifically  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  were  not  intended  to  be  operated  for  profit. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  installing  this  system  was 
to  end  bank  failures.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  establishing  12  Regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
in  as  many  districts.  In  case  of  a  shortage  of 
money  in  any  one  or  several  districts  the  remaining 
banks   would   come   to   the   rescue   by   transferring 
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funds  to  the  distressed  area.  But  despite  this  nobly 
stated  altruistic  purpose  of  arresting  bank  failures 
and  of  operation  on  a  non-profit  basis,  more  banks 
have  failed  under  the  Federal  Reserve  System  than 
ever  before,  taking  with  them  in  their  collapse  bil- 
lions of  the  monies  of  their  depositors. 

Furthermore,  in  1937 — 23  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  system — the  134  millon  dollars  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  stock  subscribed  by  member  banks  had 
produced  profits  of  twenty-three  and  a  fraction  bil- 
lion dollars,  all  of  which  went  directly  into  the  re- 
serves of  the  banks.  By  1923,  however,  the  con- 
sciences of  those  in  charge  of  this  so-called  non- 
profit organization  began  to  trouble  them  slightly, 
so  they  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress which  legalized  this  appropriation  of  the  sys- 
tem's profits  by  the  banks,  and  since  this  bill  was 
retroactive  it  merely  whitewashed  the  thievery  oc- 
curring both  before  and  after  its  passage. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  money- 
creating  power  of  the  banking  institutions.  Taking 
the  figures  of  the  prewar  year  1940,  there  was 
then  about  three  and  one-third  billion  dollars  of 
currency  and  coins,  issued  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, consisting  of  the  Lincoln  greenbacks  previ- 
ously referred  to,  government  silver  certificates, 
government  treasury  notes  and  silver  coins.  In  ad- 
dition there  were  approximately  five  and  one-third 
billion  dollars  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  Na- 
tional Bank  notes;  making  a  total  of  about  eight 
and  two-thirds  billions  of  paper  and  coined  money. 

MONEY  OUT  OF  THIN  AIR 

As  we  have  said,  banks  create,  out  of  thin  air, 
the  vast  sums  which  pay  them  interest.  It  is  by  this 
money  magic  which  they  practice  so  adroitly  that 
this  five  and  one-third  billion  dollars  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  came  into  being.  For  instance,  Uncle 
Sam  needs  a  billion  dollars  some  Monday  morning. 
He  plans  to  do  a  bit  of  building  that  month.  He  has 
bonds  printed  for  that  amount.  The  bonds  are  sent 
over  to  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Reserve  which 
thereupon  opens  an  account  on  its  books  to  the 
credit  of  Uncle  Sam  for  the  amount  of  the  bonds — 
one  billion  dollars.  Against  this  account  Uncle  Sam 
draws  checks  as  he  pleases.  This  first  operation  is 
guaintly  called  a  sale  of  bonds  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks;  but  the  purchase  cost  to  them  is  only 
the  cost  of  the  ink  and  paper  necessary  to  open  the 
account.  The  bank  collects  interest  on  the  bonds, 
from  Uncle  Sam,  from  the  day  the  notes  are  deliv- 
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ered.  Uncle  Sam  meets  the  payments  with  funds 
derived  from  taxes.  You  know  who  pays  those 
taxes. 

By  Wednesday  or  Thursday  perhaps  the  Federal 
Reserve  can  use  a  billion  dollars  in  currency.  So  it 
rings  for  its  armored  car,  loads  in  the  bonds  and 
takes  them  over  to  Uncle  Sam's  treasury  vault,  de- 
posits them  there  and  asks  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  currency.  The  treasury  department  says, 
'Why  certainly,  gentlemen.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 
pay  the  printing  costs  of  about  30  cents  per  one 
thousand  dollars  of  currency.'  Who  could  object  to 
those  terms?  Certainly  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
do  not.  So  by,  say,  Saturday  they  romp  home  with 
the  one  billion  dollars  in  currency  which  has  cost 
them  only  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  are 
ready  to  loan  it  at  interest  to  anyone  or  everyone 
who  has  satisfactory  collateral. 

We  built  Boulder  Dam  a  few  years  ago.  Its  con- 
struction cost  was  one  hundred  sixty  million  dol- 
lars. Its  ultimate  cost  will  be  three  hundred 
forty-two  million  dollars.  We  built  a  post  of- 
fice in  Los  Angeles  recently.  Its  construction 
cost  was  seven  million  dollars.  Its  ultimate 
cost  will  be  sixteen  million  dollars.  The  dif- 
ference between  actual  costs  and  ultimate  costs 
in  these  and  all  other  government  projects  is  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  which  reverts  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  which  'bought'  the  bonds — if  you 
can  reconcile  the  use  of  the  word  bought  with  the 
procedure  we  have  just  described. — Again,  of 
course,  you  know  who  pays  the  taxes  that  Uncle 
Sam  collects  to  meet  that  interest. 

MONEY  REMAINS  IN  BANKS 

Now  of  this  eight  and  two-thirds  billion  dollars 
of  currency  and  coins — which  was,  you  remember, 
our  total  in  1940,  including  the  Federal  Reserve 
Notes — only  about  one  billion  was  on  deposit  in  the 
banks.  The  remainder  was  abroad  and  in  safe  de- 
posit boxes,  tin  cans,  and  pockets  at  home.  Yet  (as 
c*  1940)  bank  deposits,  as  listed  by  the  banks,  to- 
taled seventy  billion  dollars.  What  then  did  these 
deposits,  the  difference  between  seventy  billion  and 
one  billion,  consist  of?  This  difference  consisted  of 
mortgages  on  much  of  the  physical  wealth  of  the 
United  States — mortgages  on  homes,  farms  and 
vineyards,  groves,  factories  and  stores;  those  mort- 
gages having  been  given  to  the  banks  as  collateral 
for  loans.  Very  little,  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  of  loans,  ever  leaves  the  banks  as  actual 
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money.  So  with  one  million  dollars  of  currency  the 
banks  can  loan  up  to  thirty  million  dollars.  As  Ir- 
ving Fisher,  well  known  Yale  economist,  has  said, 
$1  of  money  supports  $30  of  checkbook  or  synthetic 
money.  In  other  words,  95  percent  of  the  business 
done  in  these  United  States  is  done  by  checkbook 
or  fountain  pen  money  created  by  the  banks,  and 
paying  interest  to  the  banks. 

As  Jesse  T.  Kennedy,  in  his  book  "World  Fi- 
nance,' has  clearly  stated, 

Money  is  a  fetish  that  may  well  be  dis- 
posed oi  ...  .  the  game  ol  the  bankers  be- 
ing that  they  loan  CREDIT  at  INTEREST 
against  promises  to  pay  in  legal  money  of 
the  government,  hoard  the  limited  supply  of 
legal  money  in  their  vaults,  call  their  loans; 
the  people  cannot  find  the  cash  money  with 
which  to  pay  and  the  mortgages  are  fore- 
closed. 

DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION  NECESSARY 

But  even  if  the  control  of  the  amount  and  of  the 
circulation  of  our  medium  of  exchange  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  clutches  of  the  money  changers  and 
given  to  Uncle  Sam,  we  would  still  be  unable  to 
distribute  goods  and  services  efficiently.  We  would 
still  not  be  able  to  raise  America's  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  the  high  level  which  the  amount  we  can  pro- 
duce in  America  makes  possible.  There  are  rea- 
sons why  distribution  of  everything  by  which  we 
live,  by  means  of  money  or  any  other  medium  of 
exchange  regardless  of  who  creates  it,  must  soon 
be  abandoned  and  a  technique  of  direct  distribu- 
tion installed.  Let  us  see  what  and  how  valid  these 
reasons  are. 

America,  this  country  of  ours,  has  been  well  ad- 
vanced in  an  era  of  abundance  for  more  than  20 
years.  America,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
produces  more  of  everything,  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, the  thousands  of  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life,  than  any  other  continental  area  in  the  world. 
America  also  can  and  has  produced  under  the  ex- 
igencies of  total  war  a  greater  variety  and  volume 
of  tools  of  war  than  any  other  continental  area.  In 
the  year  1944-45  the  sum  of  our  production  for  war 
and  for  civilian  needs  was  twice  our  total  of  1940. 
This  additional  productive  ability  which  the  war 
has  built  up  can  be  readily  converted  into  even 
greater  abundance  as  peacetime  production. 

We  have  achieved  this  tremendous  productive 
potential  by  the  increasing  use  of  our  American  de- 
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veloped  technology  .  .  .  that  is,  by  the  continuous 
and  increasing  application  of  science  to  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  production.  For  the  increasing  use  of  our 
technology  we  are  egually  indebted  to  the  great  re- 
sources of  this  Continent,  surpassed  by  no  other 
in  the  world,  and  to  the  skill  of  our  American  engi- 
neers and  other  scientists.  Had  the  same  scientific 
method  which  our  engineers  have  used  so  well,  in 
increasing  our  productive  ability,  been  applied  to  a 
study  and  revision  of  our  methods  of  distribution 
by  those  who  now  dictate  those  methods,  America 
would  not  now  be  so  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis 
in  her  national  affairs,  graver  than  any  we  have 
ever  faced.  For  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
our  present  situation  on  this  Continent  is  the  fact 
that  technology,  in  so  rapidly  pushing  up  our  pro- 
ductive index,  has  at  the  same  time  been  pushing 
down  our  necessary  employment  index  for  any 
given  amount  of  production. 

Technology,  since  its  first  entrance  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene  over  one  hundred  twenty  years  ago,  has 
substituted  first  steam,  then  gasoline,  then  electrical 
power  for  man  power;  till  today  one  eighth  of  a 
cent's  worth  of  electrical  energy,  applied  to  a  mod- 
ern machine,  does  as  much  work  as  a  man  work- 
ing an  eight  hour  day  at  a  cost  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  dollars.  Today  a  gallon  of  gasoline  retail- 
ing at  20  cents,  exploded  in  an  internal  combustion 
engine  does  work  eguivalent  to  what  one  man  can 
do  in  96  hours;  that  is,  in  12  eight-hour  days.  And 
as  sociologist  F.  R.  Moulton  pointed  out,  as  guoted 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  Dec.  15,  1944, 

Electricity  now  does  50  tipies  as  much 
work  in  these  United  States  as  all  the  .  .  . 
millions  of  human  beings,  horses  and  oxen; 
further,  ZA  of  this  development  has  come 
since  many  of  our  audience  tonight  were 
children. 

As  to  how  much  this  trend  has  been  accelerated 
just  recently  by  our  need  for  the  still  greater  pro- 
duction rates  for  war,  consider  one  phase  of  the 
sugar  industry,  for  instance.  According  to  the 
magazine  Business  Week  of  Dec.  16,  the  Louisiana 
sugar  crop,  just  a  few  years  ago,  reguired  for  har- 
vesting, 30,000  to  35,000  workers.  Today  just  350 
mechanical  harvesters  have  eliminated  almost  % 
or  21,360  of  these  hand  workers.  In  the  Mississippi 
delta  region,  at  long  last,  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker  is  coming  into  full  use,  with  the  result  that 
one  man  now  does  the  work  of  the  forty  men  of 
just  a  few  years  ago. 
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In  the  aircraft  industry  a  500  ton  fast  moving 
traverse  press  is  now  being  used  to  rivet  finished 
bullhead  spars  for  heavy  bombers.  This  press 
takes  10  minutes  to  place,  rivet  and  tack  270  rivets. 
For  the  same  number  of  rivets  the  old  methods  re- 
guired 50  minutes  or  five  times  as  long.  And  the 
record  of  every  industry,  whether  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  material  or  peace  time  goods, 
shows  a  comparable  increase  in  productivity,  a 
comparable  increase  in  the  use  and  efficiency  of 
machine  power  with  conseguent  decrease  in  the 
use  of  manpower.  Canvass  the  whole  field  of  pro- 
duction from  carrot  growing  to  battleship  building 
and  you  will  find  the  same  trend  operating.  So 
that,  according  to  the  very  conservative  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  by  the  year  1946 
we  shall  be  able  to  produce  as  much  with  38  mil- 
lion workers  as  we  did  in  1940  with  46  million  em- 
ployed. 

TECHNOLOGY  MOVES  IN 

Thus  on  one  side  of  our  American  picture  we  see 
men  as  paid  instruments  of  production  moving  out 
and  technology,  drawing  infinitely  less  pay,  moving 
in.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  picture,  considered  by 
itself — more  production,  more  abundance,  less  work 
to  be  done  by  us  to  accomplish  this.  Turn  the  pic- 
ture over  now  and  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the 
canvas.  Here,  majestically  framed  and  heavily 
underlined,  you  will  find  the  basic  law  of  the  Price 
System,  a  law  which  your  grandfather  and  your 
father,  probably  you  yourself,  have  always  ac- 
cepted as  sacrosanct  and  inevitable.  It  is  that  old 
edict  which  states  that  only  he  who  works  may  eat 
or  have  clothes  and  shelter,  or  even  live  except  as 
an  object  of  charity.  It  is  that  old  maxim  which 
America  must  soon  throw  in  the  ash  heap  with 
numberless  other  outworn  traditions  of  an  outworn 
social  order,  if  we  are  to  have  anything  but  social 
disorder  on  this  Continent.  For  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  the  Price  System,  the  bulk  of  all  purchas- 
ing power  is  acguired  only  in  exchange  for  work, 
for  services  rendered  in  some  form  or  other — de- 
spite the  fact  that  technology  has  been  taking  in 
more  and  more  of  the  necessary  work  in  all 
branches  of  production  for  many  years. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  Bill  Barnes,  across  the  street, 
with  the  10-room  mansion  and  the  two  Packard  cars, 
and  Frank  Forrest,  around  the  corner,  with  the  12- 
room  house,  the  filled  3  car  garage  and  the  yacht, 
do  not  work,  either  in  any  of  the  so-called  trades  or 
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in  professional  or  executive  positions,  but  still  have 
plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  purchasing  power.  One 
or  both  may  have  inherited  wealth  or  acquired  it  in 
any  of  many  other  ways.  But  in  the  total  popula- 
tion such  persons  are  very  much  in  the  minority, 
and  regardless  of  how  wealthy  this  class  is,  its 
ability  to  consume  has  definite  human  limitations; 
so  the  bulk  of  all  purchasing  power  available  and 
used  to  buy  the  products  of  industry  and  of  agricul- 
ture is  acquired  as  wages  and  salaries. 

Considering  big  business,  which  pays  the  sala- 
ries and  wages  in  industry  and  agriculture,  we  see 
it  constantly  applying  more  and  more  technology 
to  lower  its  output  of  salaries  and  wages  and  so  to 
decrease  its  production  costs,  thereby  disemploying 
more  men;  the  end  result  being,  of  course,  the  con- 
stant decreasing  of  the  purchasing  power  needed 
to  buy  the  products  of  farm  and  factory.  Then  look- 
ing at  the  great  majority  who  acquire  purchasing 
power  only  in  exchange  for  their  work,  we  see  the 
amount  of  work  available  to  them  constantly  de- 
creasing because  of  the  inroads  of  technology. 

Again  quoting  the  very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  United  St  a  t  e  s  Department  of  Commerce,  we 
shall,  now  the  war  is  over,  have  at  least  20  million 
unemployed — which  is  six  million  more  than  there 
were  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  depression  of  the 
Terrible  Thirties.  If  we  attempt  to  cling  to  Price  Sys- 
tem methods  to  distribute  the  abundance  which  the 


resources  and  technology  of  America  have  created, 
we  shall  soon  be  confronted  with  an  impasse  such 
as  the  one  created  by  the  famous  encounter  of  the 
irresistible  force  with  the  immovable  body.  (The 
advance  of  technology  is  irresistible  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  faithful  defenders  of  the  Price  System 
do  seem  at  present  to  be  immovable.)  In  other 
words,  we  shall  soon  be  obliged  either  to  throw 
overboard  that  old  Price  System  formula  which 
states  that  the  amount  of  the  necessities  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  which  one  person  may  have  shall  be  de- 
pendent on  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work 
that  person  does,  or  to  discard  that  technology 
which  is  constantly  decreasing  the  amount  of  hu- 
man work  necessary.  That  is,  we  shall  soon  be 
obliged  either  to  destroy  the  machine,  equip  all 
our  manpower  with  the  hand  tools  of  long  ago  and 
put  it  completely  in  overalls  ....  or  to  keep  the 
machine  and  put  it  completely  in  overalls. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-1. 


Don't  miss  the  final  installment  of  this  Dizzy  Dollars 
series,  in  our  next  issue.  It  will  tell  you  the  three  funda- 
mental reasons  why  our  system  of  distribution  will  soon 
have  to  be  revised,  and  also  will  give  you  Technocracy's 
scientific  plan  for  the  distribution  of  our  abundant  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  most  important  for  every  American  to  realize  that 
unless  our  system  of  distribution  SHALL  be  soon  rebuilt 
on  a  sound  scientific  foundation,  nothing  less  than  com- 
plete disaster  faces  the  people  of  this  country  and  this 
Continent. — Editor. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  INADEQUATE 

STATE  planning  agencies  sponsoring  programs  for  accel- 
erated industrial  and  manufacturing  activity  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  opinion  that  public  works  programs 
cannot  be  counted  en  to  solve  postwar  unemployment.  The 
director  of  Maryland's  commission  on  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  estimates  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  jobs  for  370,000  probable  unemployed  in  the  first  post- 
war year.  The  director  reports  that  'if  all  blueprints  on 
public  works  projects  are  complete  and  ready  for  construc- 
tion the  minute  hostilities  cease,  employment  for  only  21,000 
people,  on  and  off  site,  could  be  provided.' 


DIVIDENDS  AT  PEAK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— (AF)—  Dividend  payments  for  the 
three  months  ending  last  July  set  a  rusw  wartime  high, 
breaking  the  previous  1941  record  by  1%.  The  commerce  de- 
partment reported  publicly  dividend  payments  last  month 
totaled  $329,200,000,  with  railroads  playing  the  dominant  role 
in  reaching  the  new  peak. 


TRAINED  SCIENTISTS 

WE'LL  SPEND  BILLIONS  to  train  soldiers,  yet  our  prog- 
ress and  security  depend  largely  on  science.  Where  is  the 
plan  to  train  200,000  of  our  ablest  young  scientists? 

— Tacoma  News  Tribune. 
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PRIVATE  CAPITAL  DECLARED  FAILURE  IN 

.HOUSING  FIELD 

| 

Riding  horses  going  in  opposite  directions  is  something 
that  has  never  been  done,  but  a  Senate  subcommittee  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  do  so  in  a  report  on  housing  issued 
this  week. 

In  one  breath,  the  committee  declared  "the  provision  of 
housing  is  primarily  and  predominantly  the  function  of  pri- 
vate investment  and  finance,  private  construction,  and  pri- 
vate ownership  and  management." 

In  the  next  breath,  it  is  conceded  that  up  to  this  blessed 
hour  private  enterprise  "has  never  been  able  to  approach 
the  objective  of  an  adequate  supply  of  decent  housing,  the 
inevitable  result  being  that  slums  have  grown  up  in  cities, 
towns,  and  in  the  open  country." 

This  amazing  and  contradictory  report  was  made  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Postwar  Economic 
Policy  and  Planning,  of  which  Senator  Walter  G.  George 
(Dem.,  Ga.)  is  chairman.  The  subcommittee  includes  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft  (Rep.,  Ohio). 

The  report  paints  a  sad  picture  of  housing  conditions 
which  have  developed  under  the  reign  of  private  enterprise. 
Of  72,000,000  city  homes,  it  said,  more  than  4,000,000  need 
major  repairs,  and  more  than  6,500,000  lack  such  elemental 
conveniences  as  running  water  and  indoor  sanitary  or  bath- 
ing facilities. 

Of  the  7,600,000  farm  homes,  nearly  2,500,000  were  de- 
clared to  need  major  repairs,  while  more  than  3,700,000  lack 
any  sort  of  indoor  water  supply. — Labor. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  SITDOWN  STRIKE 

There  is  danger  ahead  that  the  manufacturers'  sitddwn 
strike  in  the  washing  machine  industry  may  spread  to  other 
fields,  notably  other  consumer  durables  and  building  mate- 
rials. The  position  of  the  manufacturers  is  that  unless 
OPA  grants  prices  higher  than  those  offered,  it  does  not 
pay  to  produce.  Meanwhile,  products  coming  off  the  line 
are  piling  up  in  warehouses,  IF  they  are  coming  off  the 
line. 

This  manufacturers'  strike  hinges  on  two  factors  other 
than  prices:  One  is  the  prospect  of  repeal  of  the  excess 
profits  tax.  The  other  is  the  wage  demands  of  labor.  A 
shut-down  now  will  have  two  effects:  it  will  cut  excess 
profits  and  the  excess  profits  tax  for  the  present  year  and 
move  that  business  ahead  to  1946  when  the  excess  profits 
tax  may  be  nullified;  and  it  will  help  beat  back  wage  de- 
mands. 

In  a  wage  discussion  in  a  small  New  York  industry,  one 
employer  said,  "Let  them  strike.  Every  $1,000  I  lose  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  will  actually  cost  me  only  $150,  and 
that's  a  cheap  price  for  breaking  the  union.''  That  does 
not  necessarily  represent  the  attitude  of  responsible  mem- 
bers of  industry,  but  it  does  bring  out  an  element  that  en- 
ters into  sober  financial  calculations. 

—Bread  and  Butter,  Sept.  15,  1945. 

CUTTING  TOOLS  DESTROYED  ON 
ORDER  OF  U.  S. 

LANSING,  Mich.,  Sept.  17.— (AP)— The  Lansing  State 
Journal  said  today  that  "thousands  of  dollars"  worth  of 
tools  used  by  factories  here  in  war  production  are  being 
destroyed  by  government  order. 

(There  was  no  comment  from  government  sources  avail- 
able here  or  in  Detroit.) 

The  newspaper,  which  did  not  state  its  source  of  infor- 
mation, said  cutting  tools  costing  $6  to  $8  each  are  "lined 
up  on  a  steel-topped  table  and  a  workman  with  a  welding 
torch  moves  down  the  line."  The  workman  puts  the  torch 
to  the  cutting  edges,  the  paper  said. 

The  paper  said  many  of  the  tools  are  new  and  are  taken 
from  "original  packing  cases." — Seattle  Times. 

MINERAL  STORES  DRAINED  BY  WAR 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  25.— (AP)— The  war  took  a  big 
slice  out  of  this  country's  mineral  resources.  Commercial 
supplies  of  some  minerals  are  near  the  vanishing  point,  and 
careful  conservation  must  guide  the  future  use  of  many 
others,  a  report  of  the  Interior  Department  asserted  today. 
"We  have  been  depleting  the  cream  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources at  a  terrific  rate,  and  discovery  has  not  kept  pace 
with  production,"  the  report  said.     "From  now  on  our  at- 
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tention  must  be  directed  to  the  search  for  deep-seated  con- 
cealed deposits  and  to  our  low-grade  resources. 

The  department  estimated,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
less  than  a  year's  supply  of  mercury  and  two  of  manga- 
nese. 

It  said  commercial  reserves  of  lead  would  run  out  in  12 
years — even  at  the  prewar  rate  of  use.  Silver  reserves  are 
ample  for  only  11  years,  zinc  19  and  copper  34. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  said,  this  country  has 
enough  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  to  last  4,300  years  at 
the  prewar  rate,  and  supplies  of  nitrogen,  magnesium  and 
salt  will  last  indefinitely. 

The  department  said  that  in  the  five  years  ended  last 
January  1,  the  United  States  mined  469,235,000  long  tons 
of  domestic  iron  ore — the  greatest  amount  ever  produced 
by  an}'  nation  in  a  similar  period. 

HOW  WE'VE  RUINED  FERTILE  LAND 

IN  THE  PAST  100  YEARS,  Americans  have  destroyed 
230.000,000  acres  of  formerly  fertile  lands,  or  more  than  six 
times  the  area  of  New  York  state.  The  destruction  is  rap- 
idly continuing.  Unless  it  is  stopped,  America  faces  a 
hungry  future. 

That  startling  warning  was  issued  this  week  by  Hugh 
H.  Bennett,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation.  He  said 
the  United  States  has  460,000,000  acres  of  good  farm  land 
left,  or  only  twice  as  much  as  has  already  been  destroyed. 

The  destruction  was  caused  by  poor  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  unchecked  erosion,  Bennett  explained.  He  de- 
clared that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  another  acre. 

— Labor. 

X-RAY  INSPECTS  PARCELS  FAST 

LOS  ANGELES,  Sept.  22.— (UP)— Enabling  postal  of- 
ficials to  inspect  more  than  3,500,000  packages  per  month, 
a  new  type  of  Xray  machine  known  as  the  "inspectroscope" 
is  being  successfully  u.-ed  at  the  post  office. 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the  "inspectroscope"  nowa- 
days is  examining  parcels  mailed  home  from  service  men 
overseas,  containing  souvenirs  which  are  sometimes — as  in 
the  case  of  live  ammunition,  grenades,  carbines,  radar 
equipment — dangerous  and  illegal. 

OPA  FORECASTS  TEN  MILLION  JOBLESS 

WASHINGTON— LP  A  Exclusive  — A  study  of  OPA 
researchers,  which  the  agency  has  so  far  refused  to  publish, 
indicates  that  by  the  end  of  1946  this  country  can  have 
10,4(10,000  people  walking  the  streets  for  jobs,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  can  achieve  a  level  of  production  higher  than 
any  peacetime  year,  and  industry  can  make  the  highest 
profits  ever  achieved  in  history. — Tacoma  Labor  Advocate. 
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Push  Button  Barn  Cleaner 


(fin HERE  ain't  agoin'  to  be  no  chores!'  to  para- 
phrase an  old  saying.  To  one  who  can  look 
back  and  remember  the  days  on  the  farm 
when,  after  the  long  day  of  regular  farm  work,  the 
man  of  the  family  had  to  come  in  and  light  the  coal- 
oil  lantern  and  trudge  out  to  do  his  chores  by  its 
inadeguate  light,  taking  time  patiently  to  clean  out 
the  barn  with  a  pitchfork,  and  then  get  up  in  the 
morning  to  do  it  all  over  again,  day  after  day,  the 
arrival  of  the  'Push  Button  Barn  Cleaner'  seems  like 
a  dream  come  true.    And  it  is  just  that. 

This  practical  device  has  been  in  use  on  a  num- 
ber of  farms  at  Bassett,  Wisconsin,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  consisting  of  an 
endless  link  chain  with  scrapers  attached  that  fit 
into  gutters.    The  chain  is  pulled  through  and  around 


the  ends  of  the  gutters  by  a  motor,  through  a  gear 
reduction  that  gives  it  a  travel  speed  of  about  18 
feet  per  minute.  In  one  26-cow  stable  the  cleaning 
time  is  about  6V2  minutes.  The  Crown  Stock  Farm 
barn  is  120  feet  long  by  66  feet  wide  and  holds  100 
cows  in  four  rows.    This  is  cleaned  in  15  minutes. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  the  cleaner 
is  installed.  There  are  two  fixed  groove  idler  pul- 
leys to  guide  the  chain  out  of  one  gutter  and  into 
the  other.  At  the  drive  end  there  is  a  16-inch  cog 
wheel  which  drives  the  chain,  and  a  14-inch  grooved 
idler  in  a  steel  track  embedded  in  the  concrete  floor. 
This  idler  is  adjustable  for  taking  up  the  slack  in 
the  chain.  When  the  switch  is  closed  the  chain 
starts  and  the  cleats  carry  the  manure  around  to 
where  it  can  be  either  dropped  or  elevated  into  a 


Technology  takes  <,  ver  another  tiresome  task  on  the  farm.  Just  push  the  button  and  watch 
the  work  being:  done  for  you  by  this  simple  automatic  device.  Photos  by  courtesy  Crown 
Farm  Implement  Co. 
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Installation  of  the  Push  Button  Barn  Cleaner  is  very  simple  and  there  is  little  to  get  out 
of  order.     The  original  one  has  been  in  operation,  now  for  eleven  years. 


manure   spreader   placed  outside.     One   operator 
says: 

Nothing  that  I  have  installed  has  been  so 
satisfactory  or  trouble-free.  Next  to  labor 
saving,  cleanliness  is  the  important  thing 
about  the  barn  cleaner.  If  the  floor  between 
gutters  is  white  when  you  start  the  cleaner 
it  is  still  white  when  you  get  finished;  and 
the  operator  and  the  cows  stay  clean,  too. 

The  original  model  of  the  cleaner,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Boldt,  of  Hale's  Corners,  Wise,  was 
adapted  from  an  old  Ford  truck  rear  axle,  a  pump- 
jack  gearing  and  a  motor,  all  picked  up  second- 
hand. Some  chain  and  a  little  Yankee  ingenuity 
did  the  rest.  In  May  of  this  year  the  Crown  Stock 
Farms,  of  Bassett,  Wis.,  were  authorized  by  the 
War  Production  Board  to  manufacture  t  h  e  Barn 
Cleaners,  which  are  now  coming  on  the  market. 

ANOTHER  DIRTY  JOB  SUCCUMBS 

So  here  is  another  one  of  those  dirty  jobs  that 
nobody  loves,  being  taken  over  by  technology.  For 
those  farmers  who  can  afford  it,  life  will  be  simpli- 
fied and  costs  will  be  reduced.  In  large  commer- 
cial plants  many  man-hours  will  be  eliminated, 
further  reducing  costs.  But  as  long  as  the  Price 
System  continues,  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  will 
continue  to  slave  away  their  lives  pushing  the  four- 
tined  forks  as  of  old.  The  only  determining  factor 
will  be  price.  That  will  be  carefully  adjusted,  not 
to  furnish  the  maximum  number  of  the  cleaners 
needed,  but  to  furnish  the  greatest  profits  to  the 
manufacturers,  with,  no  doubt,  a  nice  royalty  to  the 
inventor  who  secured  a  patent  on  it.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly proper  and  necessary  procedure  under  Price 
System  operation. 

Technocracy  condemns  no  one  for  playing 
the  game  according  to  the  rules.  However,  Tech- 
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nocracy  Inc.  has  made  a  thorough  survey  of 
t h e  situation  and  has  discovered  that  the 
Price  System  game  is  about  to  end.  The  chips  with 
which  we  have  been  playing  are  fast  losing  their 
validity.  When  they  are  no  longer  good  'legal  ten- 
der' we  will  be  forced  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  living,  which  means  we  must  adopt  a  new 
way  of  distributing  our  goods  and  services.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  has  the  new  rules  blueprinted  and 
ready. 

Under  these  rules  production  of  all  commodities 
would  be  done  on  a  scientific  basis  with  maximum 
efficiency  the  only  aim.  Thus  dairying  would  no 
longer  be  largely  a  sideline  of  drudgery  as  it  is  to- 
day. It  would  be  established  in  the  largest  possi- 
ble units,  located  in  the  best  possible  areas  for  the 
scientific  production  of  only  the  highest  grade  prod- 
ucts, all  to  be  distributed  scientifically  to  meet  the 
maximum  demand  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  coming  Technate,  if  anyone  still  wants  to 
play  nursemaid  to  a  cow,  or  keep  one  as  a  pet,  that 
can  no  doubt  be  arranged;  but  this  ancient  form  of 
drudgery  will  be  as  outmoded  as  the  horse  and  bug- 
gy. There  is  no  longer  need  on  this  Continent  for  any 
limitation  whatsoever  of  any  dairy  products.  Their 
maixmum  distribution  is  a  part  of  our  destiny  of 
abundance.  It  is  toward  the  attainment  of  this  des- 
tiny that  Technocracy  Inc.  is  devoting  its  entire  time 
and  energies. 

—Lucy  L.  Barnes,  12247-3. 

TECHNOLOGY. — Science  applied  to  individual  units  of 
modern  production,  such  as  powerhouses,  transportation  and 
communication  lines,  large  mechanized  farms,  machine  tools, 
line  production  units,  etc.,  is  called  TECHNOLOGY. 


PRICE  SYSTEM. — Any  social  system  whatsoever  that 
effects  its  distribution  of  goods  and  services  by  means  of 
a  system  of  trade  or  commerce  based  on  commodity  valua- 
tion and  employing  any  form  of  debt  tokens,  or  money.  A 
Price  System  can  operate  only  in  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
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OUT  OF  THE  TEST  TUBE 


SUTURES  FROM  STEEL 

TO  THE  LIST  OF  METALS  used  as  "human  hard- 
ware"— to  mend  and  repair  man's  fragile  bones  and  joints 
— has  been  added  stainless  steel  sutures,  made  of  a  specially 
heat-treated  chromium-nickel  stainless  steel  called  "Surga- 
loy." 

The  stainless  steel  wire  has  been  used  in  sizes  down  to 
0.003  inch  in  diameter  and  is  non-absorbable,  pliable, 
high  in  tensile  strength,  kink-proof,  and  non-breakable  in 
this  service,  and  can  be  easily  tied  into  knots.  It  is  also 
non-magnetic,  erosion  resistant,  electro-passive  in  body 
fluids,  and  well  tolerated  by  body  tissues.  It  can  be  ex- 
posed to  diathermy  and  X-rays. 

The  stainless  steel  sutures  have  been  found  ideal  in 
surgery  of  nerves,  tendons,  thyroid  glands,  and  hernias,  in 
plastic  surgery,  in  bond  surgery  and  as  dermal  and  tendon 
sutures. — Scientific  American. 

BEARING  ALLOY 

DURING  THE  LAST  few  years  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany has  developed  and  used  a  new  type  of  engine  bear- 
ing able  to  stand  up  under  heavy  loads  at  high  speed.  In 
road  tests,  some  of  the  new  bearings  and  crankshaft  jour- 
nals showed  no  measurable  wear  at  the  end  of  50,000  miles, 
according  to  Automotive  and  Aviation  Industries. 

The  bearing  material  is  called  "tri-alloy"  and  contains 
35  to  40  percent  lead,  4l/2  percent  silver,  and  the  remainder 
copper.  Bearings  are  made  by  a  continuous  process  in 
which  hot-rolled  steel  strip  is  pulled  through  a  coating 
bath  of  the  molten  alloy  and  thence  through  a  die  that 
leaves  exactly  the  right  amount  of  bearing  metal  on  the 
strip. — Scientific  American,  Oct.  1945. 

STITCHED  WITH  GLUE 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FABRIC  clothing  can  be  made  by 
gluing  the  cloth  together  instead  of  sewing  it,  according 
to  tests  performed  on  various  fabrics  at  the  Goodyear 
Laboratory. — Plastics  News   Letter. 

ASBESTOS  PAPER 

A  NEW  TYPE  of  asbestos  paper  is  said  to  be  as  thin 
as  cigarette  paper  and  to  possess  twice  the  dielectric 
strength  of  previous  asbestos  products.  The  new  asbestos 
makes  possible  electric  coil  windings  of  extremely  close 
spacing,  promoting  greater  compactness,  efficiency,  and 
safety.  In  heavier  gages,  the  asbestos  is  said  to  have  ex- 
cellent printing  surfaces  and  when  generally  available  will 
be  suitable  for  permanent  records  that  will  not  disinte- 
grate, fade,  or  burn.  Fireproof  packaging  paper  is  another 
possible  future  use. — Business  Week. 


COVER  PICTURE 

WPA  men  at  work  on  Arkansas  River  Flood  Con- 
trol Project,  Wichita,  Kansas,  May  1939. 

'Full  employment,'  if  it  is  achieved  at  all,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  a  'bigger  and  better  WPA.'  Is  that 
what  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  coming  back  to? 

— Photo  by  Press  Association,  Inc. 
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ATOMIC  POWER  TO  BE  TESTED  IN 

LOCOMOTIVES 

.  BELLEVILLE,  N.  J.,  Sept.  11— (AP)—  A  New  York 
Central  Railroad  locomotive  will  roll  up  on  a  siding  here 
soon  and  work  will  begin  to  convert  it  to  atomic  power- 
drive. 

Ralph  Lucas,  chief  engineer  for  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial and  Development  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  said  last 
night  the  locomotive  would  be  fitted  with  a  mercury  tur- 
bine employing  a  formula  for  disintegrating  mercury  and 
steel  atoms. 

Lucas  said  "one  teaspoonful  of  the  mercury  atoms,  ex- 
ploded, would  run  a  locomotive,  pulling  120  freight  cars, 
for  45  round  trips  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Lucas  said  the  turbine  would  be  ready  for  installation 
in  about  four  months  and  that  experiments  with  the  loco- 
motive would  last  from  six  months  to  a  year. 

LIQUINOLEUM 

LIQUINOLEUM,  a  new  waterproof  coating  marketed 
by  Continental  Asbestos  and  Refining  Corp.,  New  York,  is 
claimed  to  afford  walls,  roofs,  and  other  such  surfaces  8 
times  the  protective  thickness  of  paint.  It  is  resistant  to 
extremes  of  temperature,  will  not  crack,  blister,  or  "alli- 
gator," does  not  crystallize  on  setting,  is  flame  proof  and 
unaffected  by  most  chemicals,  and  is  readily  applied  to  any 
surface  with  a  brush  or  trowel. 

— Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

CAPACITE 

CAPACITE,  a  powdered  lignin  extract  from  sulphite 
waste  liquor,  is  being  offered  by  Consolidated  Paper  Corp. 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  core  binders  in  foundries  and 
for  the  stabilization  of  roads.  The  latter  use  is  particularly 
promising.  Extensive  experiments  now  carried  out  by  the 
company  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Roads  Dept.  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  have  shown  that  capacite  applied  in 
the  liquid  form  on  road  surfaces  successfully  prevents  dust. 
When  used  in  a  powder  form  in  a  plant-mixed  stabilized 
gravel  and  clay  aggregate,  it  increases  the  binding  proper- 
ties of  clay  to  equal  approximately  one-third  the  tensile 
and  shear  strength  of  concrete.  In  areas  where  good  gravel 
aggregates  are  scarce,  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  clay  with 
capacite  can  be  used  to  decrease  the  thickness  of  the  base 
course  and  save  large  quantities  of  gravel.  A  good  wear- 
ing winter-proof  road  can  be  made  by  putting  a  thin  layer 
of  asphalt  or  tar  on  a  road  bed  prepared  with  the  capacite- 
gravel-and-clay-mixture. — Paper  Trade  Journal. 

SINGLE-DOSE  VACCINE  FOR  CHOLERA 
FIGHT 

NEWARK,  Del.,  Aug.  9.— (AP)— There  is  new  hope 
for  famine-ravaged  millions  of  the  Far  East  in  a  potent, 
single-dose  cholera  vaccine  developed  here  by  the  Biochem- 
ical Research  Foundation  of  Franklin  Institute. 

Through  use  of  a  liquid  culture  a  minimum  of  equip- 
ment and  no  special  skill,  a  laboratory  technician  in  a  field 
station  can  produce  65,000  doses  of  serum  within  four  or 
five  days — enough  to  immunize  as  many  potential  cholera 
victims  for  a  period  of  nine  months  to  a  year. 

Under  the  old  method,  cholera  vaccine  was  grown  on 
solid  material.     Three  injections  were  required. 

The  new  vaccine  provides  its  immunity  with  a  single 
shot;  that's  an  advantage,  for  natives  rebel  against  second 
and  third  shots  in  an  arm  made  sore  by  the  first  one. 
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You  Can't  Blame  Me 

For  Pearl  Harbor 


Many  Technocrats  fought  and  died  to  defeat  the  forces  of  foreign  fas- 
cism, although  they  knew  that  the  war  could  have  been  prevented  if 
only  the  leadership  of  the  country  had  listened  to  and  heeded  the  warn- 
ing of  Technocracy  Inc. 


THREE  years,  eight  months  and  26  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  Japan  formally  surrendered 
aboard  the  battleship  Missouri.  Why  did  it 
take  so  long  to  defeat  the  Japs?  The  answer  in 
part  is  that  the  blow  struck  then  was  so  devastat- 
ing that  it  dislocated  our  entire  strategy  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  allowed  Japan  to  extend  her  battle  lines. 
All  this  was  because  someone  was  caught  napping, 
or  rather,  because  some  people  were  so  caught. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  Pearl  Harbor.  One,  in  particular,  states  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  political  and  diplomatic 
leadership  of  the  nation  to  provoke  an  attack  while 
seeming  not  to  do  so,  but  that  the  Japs  put  over  a 
haymaker,  when  they  were  only  expected  to  deliver 
a  left  jab  which  would  then  serve  as  the  overt  act 
giving  the  U.  S.  the  excuse  for  going  to  war.  But  if 
that  was  a  sneak  attack,  and  if  we  were  hit  when 
we  were  not  looking,  then  it  is  our  own  fault  be- 
cause we  should  have  been  expecting  just  that.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  two  boys  preparing  to  fight: 
when  one  places  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  the  other 
swings  for  the  jaw,  being  smart  enough  to  ignore 
the  chip. 

FINDINGS  ARE  CONTRADICTORY 

First,  Price-System  political  government,  seeking 
to  avoid  blame,  accused  Admiral  Kimmel  and  Gen- 
eral Short.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  official 
reports  blamed  higher  Army  and  Navy  officers  and 
even  the  Secretary  of  State.  Newsweek,  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  says, 

' Pearl  Harbor  reports,  a  document 

actually  consisting  of  seven  separate  and 
conilicting  reports  which,  in  the  contradic- 
tion of  their  findings,  almost  matched  the 
military  and  diplomatic  confusion  they  pic- 
tured as  having  contributed  to  the  disaster 
of  Dec.  7,  1941. 

' By  picking  and  choosing  among 
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r e port s,  the  blame — heretofore  patiently 
shared  by  Rear  Admiral  Husband  E.  Kim- 
mel and  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  E.  Short — couid 
now  be  extended  to  four  others:  (Hull,  Mar- 
shall, Stark  and  Gerow). 

'Still  picking  and  choosing  among  the 
documents  there  was  also  to  be  found  the 
contradiction — virtually  complete  exonera- 
tion for  Hull,  Marshall,  Stark,  and  Kimmel. 
Similarly,  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  and  the  Late  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  Frank  Knox,  escaped  the  brush 

'Yet  to  those  who  took  the  time  to  wade 
through  the  hundreds  of  pages  it  was  evi- 
dent that  within  the  document  was  at  least 
a   substantial  record  of  the  fumbling,   t  h  e 
cross-purposes,   and   the   all-around   official 
ineptness  which  made  Pearl  Harbor  possi- 
ble.' 
Now,  President  Truman  makes  nobody's  blame 
everybody's  blame  and  says  that  it  was  the  coun- 
try's fault  because  it  was  not  ready  for  prepared- 
ness.    You  cannot  label  me  with  any  of  that  blame, 
Mr.  Truman,  because  I  was  then,  as  now,  a  mem- 
ber of  Technocracy  Inc.,  which  for  years  has  ad- 
vocated adeguate  Continental  defense  and  has  de- 
fined the  same  and  laid  down  plans  for  attaining  it. 
The  blame  is  rather  on  political  Price-System  gov- 
ernment, which  did  not  heed  Technocracy's  warn- 
ing.    We  told  you  that  when  the  Japs  returned  the 
scrap  iron  it  would  not  be  in  the  form  of  bouguets. 
Remember?     Technocracy  asked  that  shipments  of 
oil,  scrap  iron  and  other  war  goods  be  not  sent  to 
Japan;  but  there  was  money  in  it,  and  private  profit 
controls  Price  System  political  government,  so  the 
shipments  went  merrily  on. 

If  the  American  people  were  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  shrank  from  preparedness,  it  must  have  been 
because  their  leaders,  political  and  economic,  had 
so  shaped  their  thinking  through  the  radio  and  the 
press.     These  leaders  are  part  and  parcel  of  Price 
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System  operation.  But  Technocracy  Inc.  has  repu- 
diated Price  System  methods  and  Price  System 
leadership.  None  of  the  blame  for  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor disaster  can  be  laid  at  our  door.  Let's  look  at 
the  record. 

As  long  ago  as  October  1935,  in  A-5  of  Technoc- 
racy magazine  Howard  Scott  protested  the  ship- 
ment of  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  saying  that  'some  day 
this  material  will  come  back  to  us  done  up  in  Japa- 
nese wrappers.' 

Then  in  August  1938,  in  Technocracy  A-13,  we 
find  an  editorial  containing  among  other  things, 
'Specifications  for  Defense.'  The  Naval  forces  were 
to  be  capable  of  meeting  any  attack  from  both  East 
and  West  simultaneously.  The  Army  was  to  have 
been  capable  of  guaranteeing  the  sovereign  do- 
main of  this  country  and  this  Continent  from  both 
European  and  Asiatic  invasion  simultaneously.  The 
Air    force    also    was    to    have    been    of    similar 
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strength  to  repel  air  attack.  The  military  budget  of 
the  United  States  was  declared  entirely  incapable 
of  meeting  Technocracy's  specifications  for  the 
armed  forces. 

Again  in  July  1940,  Technocracy  A-19,  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  laid 
down  t  h  e  specifications  for  Total  Conscription 
which  soon  became  the  Victory  Program  of  the  Or- 
ganization. It  called  for  conscription  of  men,  ma- 
chines, materiel,  and  money,  with  national  service 
from  all  and  profits  to  none.  Also  it  called  for  uni- 
fied control  for  each,  the  land  command,  the  sea 
command,  the  air  command  and  the  fortifications, 
the  entire  command  of  the  armed  forces  of  Conti- 
nental defense  to  be  directed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In  Technocracy  A-20,  the  article  commenced  in 
A-19  was  concluded;  and  that  brings  us  down  to 
November  1940.  We  still  had  time  to  prepare,  and 
if  we  had  been  prepared,  who  can  say  that  Japan 
would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  attack  us? 

Then  we  come  to  Technocracy  A-21,  published  in 
November  1941,  and  the  last  issue  of  the  magazine 
prior  to  the  debacle  at  Pearl  Harbor,  containing 
Howard  Scott's  The  Sellout  of  the  Ages.' 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  IS  BLAMELESS 

Other  magazines  of  Technocracy  Inc.  carried  nu- 
merous articles  dealing  with  adequate  Continental 
defense.  No.  Technocrats  cannot  be  labeled  as  un- 
ready for  preparedness.  Our  program  was  the  es- 
sence of  preparedness,  and  undoubtedly  would 
have  kept  us  out  of  war.  Many  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  fought  and  died  to  defeat  the  forces  of 
foreign  fascism,  although  they  knew  that  the  war 
could  have  been  prevented  if  only  the  leadership 
of  the  country  had  listened  to  and  heeded  the  warn- 
ing of  Technocracy  Inc. 

Technocracy  has  issued  other  warnings  too — 
warnings  that  Americans  must  install  the  scientific 
social  and  economic  system  called  for  in  Technoc- 
racy's social  program  and  Total  Conscription  plan. 
I'll  'string  along'  with  Technocracy  Inc.  No  poli- 
tical government  can  make  diplomatic  treaties  or 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  powers  which  I 
will  consider  binding  upon  me.  The  stumblebum 
statemanship  displayed  in  the  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor  is  just  an  example  of  Price  System  political 
government,  and  as  long  as  the  Price  System  is  in 
force  we  can  expect  only  more  and  greater  disas- 
ter. —Roger  N.  Evans,  12247-1. 
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DYNAMIC  EQUILIBRIUM  of  Plant  and  Animal 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  -  UNLIMITED  VEGETATION      EQUILIBRIUM  OF  GRASS  AND  RABBITS 
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EQUILIBRIUM  OF  GRASS,  RABBITS  AND 
COYOTES 


FUNDAMENTAL  GROWTH  CHART 
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Technocracy's  Scientific  Approach 


'One  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words' 


THIS  chart  shows,  first,  a  field  of  grass,  fenced  in  so  that 
nothing  can  interfere  with  its  full  natural  development. 
Absorbing  all  the  energy  available  from  the  sunshine, 
the  carbon  dioxide,  and  all  the  chemicals  and  minerals  in 
the  soil,  the  grass  crowds  the  available  space  until  it  reaches 
a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium  under  the  basic  law  of  growth 
— an  energy  balance  in  movement  and  growth.  This  type 
of  growth  is  common  to  every  growing  thing  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  familiar  'lazy  S'  line  shown  in  the  lower  right 
picture. 

Into  the  grass  plot  is  introduced  a  pair  of  rabbits.  Fol- 
lowing the  same  natural  laws  the  rabbits,  feeding  on  the 
grass,  reach  their  maximum  development  and  establish  their 
cwn  equilibrium  in  relation  to  the  feed  available. 

Next,  a  pair  of  coyotes  is  introduced.  The  coyotes  eat  the 
rabbits  and  have  the  same  energy  relationship  to  them  that 
the  rabbits  have  to  the  graos.  As  the  coyotes  increase  their 
population,  the  rabbit  population  conversely  declines,  per- 
mitting an  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  grass.  The  whole 
tendency  is  to  arrive  at  an  energy  balance  between  these 
three  factors.    In  a  real  world  many  more  factors  enter  into 


the  picture,  yet  among  all  of  them  there  is  a  constant  strug- 
gle for  more  energy  and  more  life.  In  this  struggle,  each 
speciej  is  striving  for  energy  in  a  form  suitable  for  its  use. 
The  entire  fate  of  any  type  of  life  is  determined  by  its  suc- 
cess in  procuring  usable  energy. 

Population  growth,  span  of  life,  social  organization,  habi- 
tation, mode  of  life,  habits,  social  customs — all  are  controlled 
by  and  through  their  ability  to  utilize  energy  in  the  form 
of  food  or  fuel  for  the  organic  entity.  These  principles  are 
just  as  valid  for  the  human  species  as  for  any  other  type  of 
organism. 

This  chart  is  number  three  in  a  series  of  charts  based  on 
Technocracy  Study  Course.  We  are  publishing  this  series, 
with  information  which  is  of  necessity  very  sketchy,  in  an 
effort  to  demonstrate  how  Technocracy  develops  in  its  stu- 
dents the  scientific  approach,  the  habit  of  getting  to  the 
very  bottom  of  things  by  examining  them  in  a  factual,  sci- 
entific manner.  The  following  charts  will  show  how  our  civ- 
ilization has  developed  in  direct  ratio  to  our  conversion  of 
energy. 

Keep  these  charts.    They  will  prove  valuable. 
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Hunger  vs.  Politics 

EVEN  if  the  United  States  had  conducted  and  operated  a  great 
number  of  research  laboratories  devoted  to  the  particular  prob- 
lem of  soil,  water,  climate,  erosdoh  and  depletion,  we  would  be 
unable  to  accomplish  any  technological  solution.  So  long  as  the  land 
of  this  Continent  is  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  business  profit,  and  so  long  as  this  private  ownership  of  the 
land  resources  is  regulated  by  the  political  structure  of  townships, 
counties,  states,  provinces  and  national  political  administrations,  a 
technological  solution  is  impossible,  regardless  of  the  achievements 
of  scientific  research. 

Water  falls  on  this  Continent  in  varying  amounts  as  any  rainfall 
map  will  show.  Water  precipitation,  regardless  of  the  amount,  once 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  either  evaporated,  absorbed,  or  lost 
as  runoff.  Watersheds  recognize  no  boundary  lines,  political  sub- 
divisions or  legal  titles.  The  watershed  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri 
covers  43.7  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  in  which 
are  located  most  of  the  productive  farms  of  the  nation.  Is  the  water- 
shed of  the  Mississippi-Missouri  operated  as  an  organic  entity?  The 
answer  is  no.  Canada  has  more  than  50  percent  of  the  fresh  water 
area  of  the  world  but  most  of  that  fresh  water  goes  on  its  way  to  the 
Arctic,  the  Bering,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  without  having  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  beyond  serving  as 
river  highways  for  the  prospector,  the  trapper  and  the  trader. 

Soil  and  water  must  be  handled  on  a  Continental  basis  before 
their  problems  are  solvable.  Technocracy's  agrotechnology  and  hy- 
drology for  this  Continental  area  provide  the  solution  to  the  problems 
of  agricultural  production  on  this  Continent.     (See  NWT  No.  104.) 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 

".  .  .  Technocracy  ...  is  the  only  program  of  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live." 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 
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Editorial 


HEALTH  AND  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

IN  READING  the  many  tirades  against  government  control,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  extreme  scorn  of  all  such  procedures  ex- 
pressed by  the  writers.    E.  F.  Tomkins,  writing  in  the  Seaff^  Bost- 
/nfeiiigencer,  says: 

The  'planners/  aping  Sir  William  Beveridge  of  England, 
have  a  grandiose  scheme  for  making  every  hospital  a  poli- 
tical agency,  every  doctor  a  political  lackey,  and  virtually 
every  man,  woman  and  child  a  ward  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. —  The  proposal  would  make  the  surgeon  general  of 
the  United  States  the  medical  dictator  of  the  entire  nation. 


The  implication  seems  to  be 
that  everything  conducted  under 
government  supervision  is  very 
inferior,  and  that  all  government 
personnel  is  somehow  dishonor- 
able. The  term  'political'  takes 
on  an  opprobrium  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  efforts  of  the  plan- 
ners to  achieve  their  own  ends 
by  political  legislation. 

This  ill  repute  acguired  by  gov- 
ernment supervision  or  control  is 
merely  a  logical  result  of  Price 
System  operation.  As  long  as  the 
public  welfare  remains  a  political 
football,  to  be  carried  by  different 
pressure  groups  for  their  own  fi- 
nancial advantage,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  racket 
of  any  phase  of  it,  just  so  long 
will  government  control  be  sub- 
ject to  such  criticism,  whether 
justified  or  not. 

Under  Technocracy's  design  of 
functional  operation  there  would 
be  no  political  control,  and  there 
could  be  no  rackets.  The  opera- 
tion of  our  hospitals  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  competent 
personnel  as  a  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental Health  Seguence.  Hospi- 
talization and  the  finest  possible 
health  care  and  health  education 
would  be  available  to  every  citi- 
zen as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
entirely  without  price.  Under  the 
Continental    Research    Sequence 


all  health  agencies  and  all  of  the 
various  schools  of  health  and 
healing  would  cooperate  with  the 
one  aim  of  raising  the  standard 
of  health  of  the  entire  population. 

Under  such  a  system  every 
child  born  on  the  Continent  would 
have  an  equal  chance  to  grow  to 
a  robust  maturity,  barring  only 
inherited  handicaps.  The  assur- 
ance of  complete  economic  secur- 
ity for  every  citizen  from  birth  to 
death,  and  the  consequent  free- 
dom from  anxiety,  would  be  the 
very  best  insurance  against  men- 
tal ills,  which,  under  the  Price 
System,  are  gaining  so  alarm- 
ingly. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Washington,  September  19, 
stated: 

Surgeon  General  Thomas 
Parran  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  said 
yesterday  that  more  than  half 
of  the  nation's  hospital  beds 
are  occupied  by  insane  peo- 
ple. 

Nevertheless,  he  declared, 
there  is  a  'lack  of  research, 
shortage  of  trained  persons, 
poor  teaching,  bad  patient 
care  and  public  ignorance  (of 
the  extent  of  the  problem). 

He  made  these  statements 
in  support  of  a  House  bill 


to  appropriate  an  initial 
$14,500,000  to  establish  a  'na- 
tional neuro-psychiatric  insti- 
tute' within  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  a  campaign  against 
mental  disease. 

On  the  same  date  another  dis- 
patch stated: 

Major  General  Louis  B.  Her- 
shey,  selective  service  direc- 
tor, disclosed  today  that  of 
4,800,000  men  turned  down  for 
military  service,  1,767,000  re- 
jections were  attributed  to 
mental  ailments  or  deficien- 
cies. 

'One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
to  the  future  of  this  country  is 
failure  to  correct  such  disor- 
ders,' Hershey  told  the  house 
interstate  subcommittee,  now 
considering  legislation  to  coor- 
dinate study,  treatment  and  ' 
prevention  of  neuropsychiatry 
disorders. 

Mental  deficiency  was  by 
far  the  greatest  cause  of  draft 
rejections,  he  said. 
Add  to  the  above  what  we 
know  to  be  a  fact — that  some 
forty  percent  of  the  young  men 
examined  for  the  draft  were  re- 
jected for  physical  and  mental 
deficiencies  due  chiefly  to  mal- 
nutrition and  insecurity  during 
the  big  depression  when  they 
were  growing  up, — and  you  have 
such  an  arraignment  of  Price  Sys- 
tem operation  as  should  make 
every  intelligent  person  on  this 
Continent  demand  the  installation 
of  a  Technocracy  here  on  North 
America.  Instead  of  spending 
fabulous  sums  in  an  effort  to  'cor- 
rect such  disorders,'  we  must  cor- 
rect the  conditions  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Instead  of 
deploring  the  results  of  political 
domination  that  tends  to  develop 
the  worst  in  its  subjects,  we  must 
install  a  system  that  will  make 
it  impossible  for  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral or  any  other  official  ever  to 
be  a  tool  of  any  school  of  medi- 
cine or  any  pressure  group  what- 
soever. 

— L  L.  B. 
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Every  North  American  citizen  could  now  have  full  economic  security 
— all  the  goods  and  services  he  can  use  from  birth  until  death — but 
not  under  Price  System  operation. 


EVERY  citizen  on  this  Continent  could  have 
all  the  goods  and  services  he  can  use  from 
birth  until  death.  We  have  the  raw  mate- 
rials, the  energy,  and  the  means  to  produce  them. 

So,  why  not? 

Everyone  on  North  America  could  enjoy  a 
maximum  of  health  and  freedom  from  disease. 
We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  potential  facili- 
ties. 

So,  why  not? 

Machines  could  be  developed  to  the  utmost  to 
do  the  work  of  this  Continent,  so  man  could  be 
freed  from  toil  and  anxiety. 

Well,  why  not? 

IN  A  TECHNATE,  crime  would  be  practically 
eliminated:  gambling,  business,  and  other  chisel- 
ing practices  of  the  Price  System  would  be  im- 
possible.   There  could  be  no  more  'rackets.' 

Well,  why  not? 

Every  child  on  this  Continent  would  have 
every  opportunity  to  become  educated  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacity  and  desire,  including  prep- 
aration for  the  job  of  his  choice,  and  for  leisure 
time  activity. 

Every  person  on  this  Continent  would  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  the  line  of  employment  for 
which  he  or  she  is  best  fitted,  and  at  which 
he  or  she  will  be  most  happy.  There  is  a 
great  enough  diversity  of  functions  to  provide 
some  suitable  employment  for  all  types  of  per- 
sonality and  talents. 

So,  why  not? 

Every  person  would  have  full  freedom  of  be- 
lief, speech,  religion,  home,  and  personal  activ- 
ity, according  to  his  or  her  desires  (subject  only 
to  the  minimum  of  regulation,  which  the  welfare 


of  all  requires);  and  the  practice  of  this  freedom 
would  in  no  way  endanger  one's  standard  of  liv- 
ing or  right  to  consume. 

Well,  why  not? 

Every  citizen  would  have  an  equal  right  to  de- 
cide what  kind  of  goods  and  services  shall  be 
produced.  And  why  not?  For  who  should  de- 
cide this  if  not  the  consumer? 

IN  A  POWER  AGE,  political  controls,  with 
their  corruption,  inefficiency,  incompetence  and 
waste,  must  be  supplanted  by  functional  controls 
whose  only  criterion  of  operation  is  efficiency 
and  quality  of  production.  This  must  be  accom- 
plished before  an  effective  means  of  distribution 
can  operate. 

Again,  why  not? 

It's  YOUR  America — yours  to  operate,  to  de- 
velop, and  to  defend.  As  a  Technate,  your  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  subject  to  exploitation  by  any 
one  element  or  group  of  the  population  for  its 
own  differential  advantage. 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  states  that  a  new  social 
order  should  be  installed  only  with  the  expressed 
consent  of  the  people  of  this  Continent.  Do  you 
consent  to  such  a  society  being  installed  here  on 
North  America?  Further,  do  you  demand  that  it 
be  installed?  Do  you  consider  it  important 
enough  to  warrant  your  active  support? 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  stands  ready  with  the 
blueprints  of  operations  for  the  installation  of  a 
Technate  whenever  enough  of  us  want  it.  An 
increasing  number  of  North  Americans  are  say- 
ing that  they  do  want  it.  When  are  you  going 
to  join  them? 

Well,  WHY  NOT  NOW  ? 
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Advertisers  Please  Note ! 


No  matter  how  much  or  how  widely  it  is  advertised,  abundance  cannot 
be  distributed  at  a  price. 


THERE  have  been  offered  many  so-called  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  confront  the  tran- 
sition of  the  United  States  from  war  to  peace. 
Or  are  there  problems?  Private  enterprise  says 
there  is  no  problem  if  only  the  Government  will  get 
out  of  the  way.  Henry  Wallace  doesn't  agree  and 
has  written  a  best-seller  wherein  he  points  out  that 
if  everybody  will  pull  together  there  will  be 
60,000,000  jobs  in  the  near  future. 

Wallace  advocates  increased  foreign  trade  with 
ample  credit  supplied  by  Uncle  Sucker.  It  is  gen- 
erally argued  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  pros- 
perous unless  the  world  is  also  prosperous.  The 
fallacy  of  these  alleged  solutions  has  been  exposed 
freguently  in  Technocratic  magazines.  Comment 
here  would  be  repetitious. 

HEADS  THEY  WIN:    TAILS  WE  LOSE 

One  'solution'  that  has  not  been  seriously  con- 
sidered in  the  halls  of  Congress  is  advertising.  The 
beautiful  feature  of  the  advertising  approach  is  that 
if  a  depression  should  ensue,  then  advertisers  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  all  for  the  best. 

Senator  'Bob'  Wagner  of  New  York  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  one  Ralph  B.  Blodgett,  head 
of  an  advertising  agency  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Blodgett  argued  that  depressions  'were  a  good  thing 
because  they  permit  a  few  shrewd  persons  to  en- 
rich themselves  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  vic- 
tims.' The  good  senator  does  not  receive  this  sim- 
ple statement  of  fact  as  authentic,  but  calls  it  cold- 
blooded and  inhuman.  Obviously  the  senator  has 
not  read  Ferdinand  Lundberg's  'Sixty  American 
Families,'  which  gives  the  record  of  these  families 
during  the  1930  depression.  All  of  them  enhanced 
their  holdings. 

Mr.  Blodgett  is  frank,  which  is  most  unusual  in 
the  advertising  world,  and  factual,  which  is  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  ethics  of  the  advertising 
profession.     He  hopes  'that  depressions  are  never 
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abolished,  for  they  have  many  desirable  features.' 
Further: 

Those  who  learn  to  ride  the  business 
cycle  can  iind  as  many  advantages  in  de- 
pressions as  in  booms Smart  folks 

take  advantage  of  the  boom.  They  are 
ready  for  depression-time  bargains — bar- 
gains in  every  conceivable  thing  from  a  suit 
of  clothes  to  a  railroad. 

A  ROSE  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

Blodgett  complains  that  the  word  'depression'  is 
not  the  proper  word  for  the  phenomenon.  (He  doesn't 
agree  with  the  Technocrats  that  the  true  term  as  of 
this  decade  is  'collapse,'  meaning  a  complete  break- 
down of  the  Price  System.) 

It  horribly  maligns  those  great  periods  so 
full  of  splendid  opportunity  and  human  ben- 
efits. Let  us  use  some  other  name.  'Busi- 
ness Recess'  suggests  an  interval  of  leisure 
for  rest  and  perhaps  play  which  such  a  pe- 
riod always  brings. 
Blodgett  goes  the  whole  way: 

There  is  a  big  job  to  be  done,  the  job  of 
showing  all  America  that  the  miscalled  de- 
pressions offer  as  wide  a  range  of  rich  op- 
portunities and  human  benefits  as  a  pros- 
perity season  or  any  other  part  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  We  ought  to  show  all  the  peo- 
ple that  we  need  these  'depressions.' 

No  one  who  has  viewed  the  impact  of  modern 
advertising  on  public  thinking  can  doubt  too  greatly 
that  a  good  advertising  campaign  will  make  the 
undernourished  unemployed,  during  the  coming  de- 
pression, accept  their  lot  with  smiles  and  jubilation. 
Hitler  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  any  lie,  however 
outrageous,  if  repeated  often  enough  would  be  uni- 
versally believed.  It  is  further  suggested  that  he 
got  the  idea  from  a  study  of  American  advertising. 

Despite  all  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  people 
during  depressions,  other  advertising  men  also  feel 
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the  public  is  not  sufficiently  informed  regarding  the 
wider  benefits  of  the  'boom  and  depression'  system. 
Charles  S.  Storke,  president  of  Pacific  Advertising 
Association,  thinks  building  confidence  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  as  the  producer  of  the  world's 
highest  standard  of  living  is  advertising's  big  post- 
war job. 

Industry  must  build  public  faith  in  its  abil- 
ity to  inciease  American  living  standards 
....  American  business  has  a  public  rela- 
tions job  on  its  hands  and  this  can  best  be 
performed  by  the  advertising  industry. 

NO  LOGIC  REQUIRED 

Logic  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  advertising 
industry.  Obviously,  according  to  Storke's  line  of 
reasoning,  the  American  people  would  never  know 
their  standard  of  living  had  been  increased  unless 
the  advertisers  so  informed  them. 

The  following  actually  is  a  direct  guote  from  this 
great  thinker: 

If  America  can  continue  in  peacetime  to 
produce  at  a  200  billion  dollars  a  year  level 
as  it  demonstrated  it  could  in  war,  then 
Americans  will  have  the  purchasing  power 
to  consume  the  doubled  production  of  goods. 
Since  the  greater  portion  of  the  200  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  production  would  have  to  be  consumed 
at  home  the  consumption  would  be  more  than  dou- 
bled.    If  each  family  spent  $4,000  a  year  on  con- 
sumption the  total  would  be  only  $120,000,000,000. 
This  could  be  expanded  to  the  200  billion  dollars 
for  a  year  or  so,  but  after  refrigerators,  automobiles, 
radios  and  commodities  of  that  type  had  been  pur- 
chased, there  would  be  an  end  of  new  sales  and  a 
decrease  in  production,  which  would  rapidly  lower 
the  standards  of  living  again.     Thus  the  fantastic 
'if  would  offer  only  a  temporary  solution. 

Those  who  have  glanced  over  the  voluminous 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  during 
the  past  years  will  be  amazed  at  Mr.  Storke's  state- 
ment that  the  public  must  be  informed  regarding 
'free  enterprise.'  Invariably  the  advertisements 
lauded  the  great  patriotic  efforts  of  the  'free  enter- 
prisers' and  pointed  with  pride  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  war  materiel  produced.  Very  little 
was  said  about  the  scientists,  technicians  and  la- 
borers who  actually  did  the  job,  often  after  much 
delay  on  the  part  of  management  who  must  be  as- 
sured, first,  that  patriotism  would  receive  its  due 
profit. 
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In  the  past,  advertising  has  hastened  the  mass 
distribution  of  our  mass  production,  but  it  has  never 
served  any  fundamentally  useful  purpose.  Its  ul- 
timate effect  has  been  only  to  increase  the  cost  of 
everything  it  touched..  And  that  includes  the  late 
war. 

The  newspaper  Labor,  commenting  on  the  report 
of  the  War  Advertising  Council  which  proudly  pro- 
claimed that  big  business  men  had  invested  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  in  advertising  space  during 
the  period  of  the  conflict,  says: 

Whaf  the  Council  doesn't  reveal  is  that 
most  of  these  business  men  didn't  have  a 
thing  to  sell.  If  the  money  came  out  of  their 
own  pockets  they  wouldn't  have  spent  10 
percent  of  it. 

It  didn't  come  out  of  their  pockets.  It 
came  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  at  a  time 
when  Uncle  Sam  was  in  desperate  need  of 
money.  This  huge  advertising  bill  was 
charged  up  against  expenses  and  deducted 
from  the  profits  of  the  big  munitions  mak- 
ers. 

If  the  money  hadn't  been  squandered  on 
useless  advertising,  90  percent  of  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  Public  Treasury  to  help 
support  the  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  advertising  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  shameful  per- 
formances of  the  war  period.  The  business 
men  who  squandered  the  money  so  urgently 
needed  by  their  country,  and  the  publishers 
who  eagerly  pocketed  it,  were  in  a  real 
sense  guilty  of  sabotage — and  that  is  a  very 
mild  term  to  apply  to  their  conduct. 

THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ANGLE 

The  advertisers  seldom  miss  any  'angle.'  During 
the  war,  possibly  because  most  advertisers  had 
nothing  to  sell,  they  learned  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  advertise  their  goods.  They  must  also  show 
concern  for  the  'public  welfare.' 

Sam  Dawson,  (Seattle  Times,  Sunday,  Oct.  21) 
points  this  out  in  reporting  the  views  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation. He  says  the  bureau  expects  a  boom  in  ad- 
vertising and  feels  that  institutional  advertising 
would  fall  off,  but  public  service  advertising  will 
not,  because  'during  the  war  advertisers  learned 
they  must  tell  the  public  the  things  it  was  in  the 
public  interest  to  know'  ....  'the  war  has  taught 


us  that  public  service  advertising  is  good  business.' 

See  comment  on  Hitler,  above.  (Page  4  Par.  5). 

General  Motors  in  an  advertisement  stated  its 
position  regarding  labor.  The  advertisement  states 
that  it  is  impossible  to  grant  thirty  percent  increase 
to  balance  the  cost  of  living  and  the  loss  of  over- 
time pay;  that  to  do  so  would  increase  the  price  of 
their  cars  thirty  percent.  Technocracy  has  used  the 
automobile  as  an  example  of  the  enormous  produc- 
tion per  man-hour  due  to  advanced  technology. 
Prior  to  the  war  it  reguired  66  man-hours  to  produce 
a  car.  With  the  advance  of  technology  during  the 
war  the  number  of  man-hours  would  now  be  con- 
siderably fewer.  Accepting  the  prewar  figures,  in- 
crease of  a  dollar  an  hour  in  wages,  which  is  more 
than  the  thirty  percent  asked,  would  increase  the 
price  of  the  car  only  $66,  much  less  than  thirty  per- 
cent of  a  car  selling  for  $1,200  to  $1,500.  The  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  already  have  announced  an 
increase  in  price  over  prewar  models,  which  were 
boosted  during  the  last  year  of  prewar  production. 
An  excuse  for  this  increase  is  higher  labor  and  ma- 
terial costs! 

Prior  to  the  war  a  budget  was  prepared  of  the 
American  standard  of  living.  (Reader's  Digest,  May, 
1939.)  Including  only  those  items  it  is  generally 
understood  all  Americans  enjoy,  and  being  on  the 
conservative  side,  the  items  added  up  to  over  $3,000 
a  year.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  advanced  at  least  25  percent,  thus  reguiring 
$4,000  to  maintain  the  standard. 

Thus  General  Motors  places  private  enterprise 
on  two  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  the  Price  Sys- 
tem cannot  function  and  provide  an  American 
standard  o  f  living,  o  r  private  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned only  with  profit  and  not  with  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

WE'RE  NOT  THAT  DUMB 

It  would  seem  that  what  advertisers  need  is  a 
more  closely  coordinated  advertising  program. 
They  should  hire  a  Will  Hayes  type  of  advertising 
czar,  who  would  pass  on  all  advertising  campaigns 
and  censor  out  the  contradictions.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  the  desired  results  cannot  be  achieved  if  an 
advertiser  is  repeating  a  lie  that  is  in  contradiction 
of  the  other  advertiser's  lie.  The  public  may  be 
dumb  but  not  to  that  degree. 

If  the  advertisers  are  really  sincere  in  their  con- 
tention that  they  are  operating  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, why  not  devote  a  few  lines  of  advertising  to 
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Technocracy's  analysis  of  the  Price  System  and  of 
the  design  of  operation  that  is  offered  by  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  without  charge  to  the  American  people? 
(You  needn't  answer  that  guestion!  In  a  functional 
non-price  economy  as  proposed  by  Technocracy 
Inc.,  advertising  would  be  supplanted  by  genuine 
factual  education.) 

Advertising  men  as  well  as  other  'free  enterpris- 
ers' are  in  the  same  boat  with  the  rest  of  us.  The 
impact  of  technology  on  the  social  structure  has 
reached  a  point  of  magnitude  where  it  can  no  lon- 
ger be  operated  after  the  manner  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  days.  The  figure  of  $200,000,000,000  produc- 
tion suggested  as  necessary  to  full  employment 
and  continued  functioning  of  the  Price  System,  is 
impossible  in  the  Price  System,  as  simple  arithme- 
tic will  demonstrate. 

Private  industry  is  resisting  labor's  demand  for 
a  continuation  of  wartime  pay,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  cannot  pay  it  and  continue  in  business;  yet 
none  of  the  trades  or  occupations  has  a  wage  scale 
that  even  remotely  approaches  the  reguired  $4,000 
per  year.  Most  of  these  Price  System  advocates 
admit  that  full  employment  is  essential  to  continued 
functioning;  but  will  Americans  who  have  enjoyed 
an  increased  standard  of  living  guietly  accept 
wages  that  are  obviously  substandard?  A  truly 
American  standard  of  living  would  be  much  higher 
than  it  is  now,  and  it  would  include  everyone.  We 
cannot  go  back.  Any  attempt  to  go  back  to  a  low- 
wage  standard  will  mean  lowered  purchasing  power 
which  in  turn  will  cut  down  production.  The  result- 
ant diminishing  spiral  will  mean  inevitable  chaos. 
The  only  alternative  is  Technocracy's  design  for 
the  technological  operation  of  a  technological  so- 
ciety. No  political  movement,  no  matter  what  its 
name,  has  remotely  approached  the  solution.. 

America's  problem  is  abundance:  the  rest  of  the 
world's,  scarcity.  Hence  this  is  not  one  world.  Asi- 
atics cannot  now,  nor  for  a  long  period,  have  more 
than  a  meagre  standard  of  living.  Europe,  by  a 
technological  approach,  can  raise  its  standard  far 
higher  than  in  all  its  history. 

Only  the  North  American  Continent  can  provide 
an  abundance  to  its  people.  Further,  it  cannot  con- 
tinue to  function  on  the  technigue  of  restricting  pro- 
duction to  maintain  price,  for  such  restriction  cuts 
off  the  buying  power  essential  to  its  operation. 

Abundance  cannot  be  distributed  at  a  price. 

Advertisers  please  note! 

—Charles  T.  Hickey,  12247-3. 
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ROSS  DAM 

on  the  SKAGIT 

SCENERY  in  the  Skagit  Mountains 
of  Northern  Washington  is  on  a 
grand  scale.  It  dwarfs  the  works 
of  man,  as  shown  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Ross  Dam,  pictured  on  the 
front  cover,  and  the  nine  thousand 
foot  mountain  behind  it.  The  ultimate 
elevation  of  Ross  Dam  will  be  1725 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  its  capacity 
3,450,000  acre  feet. 

This  dam  is  being  built  in  three 
steps.  The  'waffled'  effect  on  the 
present  face  is  caused  by  the  'keys,' 
which  are  intended  to  afford  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  later  layer  of  con- 
crete which  will  be  added  with  the 
final  step  to  widen  the  base  of  the 
dam. 

Completion  of  the  second  step  of 
the  Ross  Dam,  one  of  the  three  great 
dams  in  the  Skagit  River  System,  will 
enable  the  generation  of  300,000,000 
additional  kilowatt  hours  each  year, 
by  present  generating  facilities. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  sec- 
ond step  of  Ross  Dam,  which  was  be- 
gun in  1943,  is  being  pushed  as  rap- 
idly as  availability  of  labor  will  per- 
mit. The  project  consists  of  the  addi- 
tion of  185  feet  of  concrete  to  the 
present  Dam,  constructed  in  1940  to 
elevation  1365,  thus  bringing  the  top  of  the  dam  to 
elevation  1550  feet  above  sea  level.  Some  440,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  are  to  be  placed. 

Two  tunnels,  each  24  Vz  feet  in  diameter,  are  be- 
ing driven  through  solid  rock  around  the  left  abut- 
ment of  the  dam  for  a  distance  of  approximately 
900  feet  downstream.  This  is  in  order  that  the  con- 
cussion or  jar  of  blasting  closely  adjacent  to  the 
dam  after  it  has  been  raised,  and  with  a  full  head 
of  water  behind  it,  would  be  minimized. 

The  program  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $13,000,000  with  completion  of  the  second 
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Two  power  tunnels,  each  24^  ft.  in  diameter,  are  being  driven  for  900  ft. 
downstream.  The  "waffled"  effect  is  made  by  'keys'  which  will  give  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  later  facing  of  concrete.  — Photos  by  Seattle  City  Light. 

step  expected  in  1946.  The  completion  of  Ross  Dam 
will  decrease  the  probability  of  serious  flood  dam- 
age in  the  rich  farming  areas  of  the  lower  Skagit 
valley.    (See  NWT  for  Aug.  1943.) 

The  Skagit  River  and  its  tributaries  drain  about 
1200  sguare  miles  of  territory,  approximately  a  third 
of  which  is  north  of  the  Canadian  border.  Total 
power  that  will  eventually  be  available  to  Seattle 
and  the  surrounding  area  from  the  three  great  dams 
of  the  Skagit  power  development  is  estimated  at 
2,860,000,000  kilowatt-hours  per  year.  Diablo  and 
Gorge  Dams  are  already  completed  and  operating. 


The  Next  Step  Forward 


We  have  the  means  for  producing  and  the  method  for  distributing  to 
every  citizen  all  the  goods  and  services  he  can  use.  Have  we  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  courage  to  install  them  ? 


THE  recent  leadership  of  Japan  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Business,  seeking  world  domina- 
tion.    It  is  the  counterpart  of  American  Busi- 
ness Interests,  who  cooperated  with  those  of  Japan 
to  implement  the  late  unpleasantness. 

During  previous  years  government  in  both  coun- 
tries has  distinctly  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
aforesaid  Business  Nationals  to  the  detriment  of 
rank  and  file  people  in  their  own  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Our  Government  permitted  American  trucks 
and  oil  to  be  sent  in  aid  of  fascistic  war  in  Spain, 
and  used  American  workers  to  load  American  oil 
and  metals  sent  in  aid  of  the  Japanese  attack  upon 
civilization.  Thus  has  American  business  paved 
the  way  for  the  mutilation,  death  and  bereavement 
of  many  of  America's  best.  Needless  to  say,  this 
loss  of  breadwinners  at  the  hands  of  Fascism  fell 
most  heavily  upon  the  wage-earning  class. 

UNDER  PRICE  SYSTEM  RULES 

Behavior  such  as  the  above  is  carried  on  under 
the  rules  that  have  been  adopted  by  and  for  Price 
System  industry,  in  the  interests  of  more  trade  and 
to  promote  the  business  control  of  all  our  human 
affairs.  Individuals,  as  such,  cannot  justly  be 
blamed  for  this  sanguinary  business  strife,  for  while 
the  game  continues  they  have  to  play  it  that  way, 
and  many  more  may  die  among  the  palms  and 
poppies.    It  is  the  'American  Way.' 

It  is  distinctly  notable,  under  this  business  type 
of  national  rulership,  that  privileged  opportunity 
and  wealth  accumulation  by  the  few  and  the  cor- 
responding poverty  of  the  many  are  both  of  them 
cumulative.  The  rich  grow  richer;  the  poor  grow 
relatively  poorer;  all  from  the  same  Price  System 
operation  of  industry  and  trade.  This  is  necessarily 
true  under  a  Price  System;  and  the  wage-earning 
public  is  the  'goat.' 

The  early  and  extensive  appropriations  of  our 
national  domain  by  wealthy  individuals,  the  grants 
to  railroads  and  other  similar  enterprises,  and  the 
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subsequent  sale,  rental  and  exploitation  of  these 
and  much  of  the  mineral  lands,  are  ably  set  forth 
in  Myer's  History  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Favored 
families  have  thus  possessed  and  still  control  the 
cumulative  ownership  of  much  of  the  country's  nat- 
ural and  created  wealth,  and  thereby  exercise  a 
social  and  political  control  over  the  life  and  labors 
of  common  men  and  women  such  that  no  amount 
of  personal  effort  or  talent  can  ever  make  effective 
opportunity  available  to  those  who  have  not  been 
economically  favored. 

OURS  TO  FIGHT  AND  DIE  FOR 

And  so,  to  rank  and  file  people  versus  the  privi- 
leged few,  this  'land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave'  has  become  ours  to  fight  and  die  for,  but 
theirs  to  rule  and  enjoy.* 

All  through  the  period  of  America's  development, 
favored  owners  have  retained  and  used  the  labors  of 
the  common  man  to  enhance  their  fortunes.  And 
now,  by  way  of  reward,  the  privileged  few  accept 
all  the  common  man  has  done  and  make  him  'a 
gentleman  of  leisure' — a  member  of  the  great  and 
growing  army  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Price  System,  under  which  these  shifts  in  for- 
tune have  been  accomplished,  depends  for  its  oper- 
ation upon  a  general  scarcity  of  opportunity  and 
scarcity  of  product.  But  for  some  years  now,  the 
American  people,  both  here  and  in  Canada,  have 
been  producing  a  wartime  abundance  of  two  to  two 
and  a  half  times  what  the  earnings  of  the  people 
can  buy.  Nobody  has  yet  paid  in  full;  Uncle  has 
merely  been  accumulating  bonded  debt  for  home- 
town consumers  to  pay;  while  most  of  the  interest- 
bearing  bonds  are  coming  into  the  possession  of 
people  already  inordinately  rich. 

In  a  way,  the  experience  has  been  worth  while; 


*  See  Monograph  26  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  Report. — Government 
Printing  Office,  25  cents. 
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for  we  know  now  that  the  capacity  to  produce  a  full 
abundance — all  our  people  can  use,  and  more — is 
here;  we  have  seen  and  handled  it.  The  returning 
men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  could,  if  per- 
mitted, deliver  the  consumer  goods  at  our  doors  and 
at  their  own.  For  that  matter,  we  of  the  home  front 
could  probably  deliver  the  goods  ourselves,  and  let 
the  boys  have  a  rest.  Goodness  knows  they've 
earned  it! 

The  point  we're  leading  up  to  is  that,  under 
the  exigencies  of  war,  new-wrought  technology  has 
carried  us  far  into  the  realms  of  actual  and  poten- 
tial abundance,  where  the  profit-taking  rewards  and 
incentives  of  the  previous  scarcity  age  are  no  lon- 
ger needed  or  relevant.  For  twenty-five  years  past, 
the  scarcity  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  Price 
System  here  in  North  America  has  been  a  promoted 
and  artificial  one  in  the  interests  of  greater  profits 
to  the  controlling  business  elements.  Speaking 
plainly,  the  recent  military  attacks  upon  civilization 
and  the  present  demand  and  intention  of  business 
to  force  and  maintain  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
'a  normal,  post-war  float  of  unemployed  in  the 
United  States'  are  the  last  vicious  efforts  of  the  dying 
Price  System  of  our  time  to  fasten  upon  our  Amer- 
ica the  scarcity  and  slavery  of  a  permanent  fascist 
regime.  Reaction  in  our  religious,  social,  political, 
and  economic  life,  apparently  seeks  to  prolong  and 
intensify  the  Price  System  control  which  is  capable 
of  destroying  the  last  vestige  of  American  Freedom 
in  its  effort  to  prevent  social  change. 

UNPRICED  DISTRIBUTION  ESSENTIAL 

Such  is  the  program  of  that  segment  of  American 
society  whose  members  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  superior,  successful,  worthy  of  emu- 
lation, especially  in  that  they  have  acquired  riches 
when  others  could  not.  This  business  element  evi- 
dently has  its  eye  upon  continuing  trade  and  still 
greater  riches,  to  arise  from  the  new  power  produc- 
tion of  our  time.  Do  they  know,  we  wonder,  that 
the  very  speed  and  manner,  of  that  production, 
much  of  it  'untouched  by  human  hands,'  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  selling  it?  Do  they — Do  you 
— realize  that  the  wonderful  new  technology  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow  is  insistently  demanding  an 
adequate,  unpriced  distribution,  as  the  only  one 
that  can  justify  the  new  machines  or  find  consum- 
ers for  their  output?  Surely  any  observing  person 
must  have  sensed  the  fact  that  here  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  to  a  degree  over  the  world,  we  are  at  the 
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end  of  a  passing  epoch — the  Scarcity  A  g  e — and 
that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  continuing 
Power  Age  abundance  that  cannot  be  distributed 
by  the  old  profit-taking  method.  Our  new  benefac- 
tor— Power  Technology — graciously,  but  firmly,  de- 
mands that  postwar  distribution  shall  be  without 
money  or  price. 

The  most  potent  instrument  extant  for  the  peace 
and  well  being  of  North  Americans  will  come  into 
vogue  when  we  in  this  Continental  area  install  the 
Energy  Certificate  as  our  means  of  distribution 
Note  that  it  is  at  once  accurate  and  adaptable  to 
the  distribution  of  all  the  consumer  goods  our  peo- 
ple can  use.  We  have  the  means  for  producing 
and  the  method  for  distributing  the  aforesaid  abun- 
dance to  every  citizen — all  he  can  use.  Have  we 
the  courage  and  the  vision  to  install  them? 

One  phase  of  our  North  American  problem 
should  be  of  particular  interest.  You  must  have 
heard  something  of  the  political  clamor  and  din 
about  the  proposed  'Missouri  Valley  Authority.' 
There  must  be  'millions  in  it,'  to  judge  by  the  scram- 
ble to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor;  but  don't  be  mis- 
led by  the  noise.  The  only  plan  for  that  Valley 
that  merits  the  consideration  of  a  thoughtful,  public- 
spirited  individual  is  set  forth  briefly  in  the  article, 
A  Concept  for  a  Continent'  in  The  Northwest  Tech- 
nocrat No.  104.  The  plan  in  its  complete  service- 
ableness  is  one  to  be  begun  some  time  after  the  in- 
stallation of  Power-Age  production  and  distribution 
via  the  Energy  Certificate. 

Read  the  proposal  in  the  magazine.  Then  imag- 
ine our  undergraduate  engineers  putting  some  fin- 
ishing touches  to  their  schooling  by  a  few  months  of 
special  instruction  and  experience  under  the  staff 
of  competent  engineers  working  out  the  details  of 
Technocracy's  Continental  Hydrology  design.  That 
one  tremendously  serviceable  project,  including  the 
taming  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Canadian  North, 
should  challenge  and  call  forth  some  of  the  best 
thought  and  skill  of  our  engineering  graduates  for 
nearly  a  generation.  Do  you  see  it?  If  not,  look 
again.  It's  there,  including  all  the  unpriced  enthusi- 
asm of  our  young  American  Continent  coming  into 
her  own,  without  the  fatal  handicap  of  Business 
Enterprise. 


PRICE  SYSTEM. — Any  social  system  whatsoever  that 
effects  its  distribution  of  goods  and  services  l>y  means  of 
a  system  of  trade  or  commerce  based  on  commodity  valu- 
ation and  employing  any  form  of  debt  tokens,  or  money. 
A  Price  System  can  operate  only  in  an  economy  of  scar- 
city. 


. 


Previous  installments  of  'Dizzy  Dollars'  have  outlined 
the  history  of  money  and  banking  in  these  United  States 
and  have  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  money  as  an  in- 
strument of  distribution,  and  some  of  the  many  other  in- 
terferences with  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to  us,  the 
people  of  America. 

THE  three  fundamental  reasons  why  our  system 
of  distribution  will  soon  have  to  be  revised  are 
these:  Under  our  present  system,  mass  pur- 
chasing power  reaches  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Continent  only  in  proportion  to  and  in  return  for 
the  amount  of  human  work  done,  despite  the  fact 
that  today  a  great  deal  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
work  done  in  production  is  accomplished  by  human 
effort,  and  despite  the  fact,  also,  that  technology — 
more  efficient  methods,  increasing  use  of  automatic 
machinery — is  constantly  decreasing  the  amount  of 
human  work  necessary. 

Next,  at  least  90  percent  of  our  money,  which 
functions  now  as  a  medium  of  exchange, — as  a 
clumsy,  awkward,  inefficient  instrument  of  distribu- 
tion— is  DEBT,  interest  bearing  debt,  paying  interest 
as  we  have  shown  you  to  a  very  small  segment  of 
society.  Now  we  may  or  may  not  approve  of  this 
profit  taking  by  the  banking  fraternity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  population;  but  understand 
that  the  amount  of  debt  has  to  continue  to  grow  in 
order  to  continue  to  be  valid,  till  finally  interest 
charges  will  either  absorb  all  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  or  interest  rates  will  reach  zero 
and  so  crash  the  entire  financial  system;  for  obvi- 
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ously,  when  a  debt  loses  its  interest-bearing  attrib- 
ute it  will  have  no  exchange  value  whatever. 

Finally,  it  is  most  important  for  every  American 
to  realize  that  unless  our  system  of  distribution 
shall  be  soon  rebuilt  on  a  sound  scientific  founda- 
tion, nothing  less  than  complete  disaster  faces  the 
people  of  this  country  and  this  Continent.  With  the 
war  over,  the  Price  System  in  America  will  be  un- 
able to  withstand  the  conseguent  two-fold  impact  of 
greater  mass  unemployment  than  we  have  ever 
had,  resulting  in  a  corresponding  drop  in  mass  pur- 
chasing power,  and  the  great  burden  of  debt  which 
the  war  has  built  up. 

NEW  SYSTEM  IS  MANDATORY 

Since,  then,  the  installation  of  an  entirely  new 
system  of  distribution  will  soon  be  mandatory  in 
America,  under  what  specifications  shall  this  new 
method  operate?  Those  specifications  must  be  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  general  objective  of  Tech- 
nocracy's complete  design  for  America.  That  ob- 
jective is  the  endowment  of  every  citizen  of  this 
Continent  with  the  highest  standard  of  living  pos- 
sible, with  a  minimum  of  human  labor  and  a  mini- 
mum wastage  of  our  natural  resources.  To  achieve 
this  objective,  our  system  of  distribution  must  en- 
sure a  continuous  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
every  American,  the  amount  distributed  to  each  to 
be  the  maximum  he  can  consume.  Further,  in  order 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste,  production  and  con- 
sumption must  be  kept  as  nearly  in  balance  as  pos- 
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sible.  Consequently  there  must  be  a  definite  means 
of  measuring  goods  and  services  by  some  yardstick 
which  shall  apply  to  all  of  them.  This  same  yard- 
stick is  also  needed  to  account  for  the  amount  of 
each  individual's  share  of  goods  and  services  as  it 
is  received. 

To  ensure  that  production  shall  proceed  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible,  all  of  our  physical  equipment 
used  in  the  production  of  everything  we  use  and 
need  will  be  operated  continuously  and  at  as  near 
peak  load  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  every  Amer- 
ican with  all  he  can  consume.  Considered  alone, 
this  phase  of  Technocracy's  design  would  seem  to 
necessitate  more  work  per  person  than  our  present 
methods  do,  wherein  our  equipment  operates  only 
part  of  the  time  and  never  even  approaches  peak- 
load  operation.  But  because  so  many  persons  will 
be  released  from  those  present  vocations  which  will 
l:hen  be  useless,  and  hence  nonexistent  in  the  new 
America,  and  because  any  piece  of  equipment  op- 
erated continuously  and  at  high  speed  produces 
more  in  any  given  time  than  one  operated  intermit- 
tently at  low  speed,  actually  the  amount  of  work 
per  person  will  be  much  less  than  it  is  now. 

THE  PRICE  WE  PAY 

Consumers'  goods  will  be  distributed  by  the  most 
efficient  methods  through  the  most  direct  channels, 
flowing  from  their  points  of  origin  to  hundreds  of 
strategically  located  mammoth  warehouses  and 
thence  to  smaller  distribution  centers  sufficient  in 
number  and  size  efficiently  to  serve  the  popula- 
tion; but  no  more  than  are  necessary  of  either 
would  be  used.  The  current  tremendously  waste- 
ful duplication  of  equipment  and  buildings  would 
end,  as  would  also  the  waste  of  human  effort,  both 
now  so  conspicuous  in  the  Price  System  methods  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  For  instance,  just  one 
well-equipped  store  staffed  with  two  dozen  em- 
ployes can  serve  all  the  needs  of  a  population  of 
10,000  persons.  That  ratio  results  in  one  employe 
per  412  persons  to  be  served,  yet  in  1929  in  cities  of 
over  30,000  population  in  these  United  States  there 
was  one  retail  store  for  every  70  members  of  the 
population,  and  one  employe  in  a  retail  store  for 
every  15V2  members  of  the  population.  This  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  equipment  and  waste  of  hu- 
man effort  is  only  one  minor  example  of  the  price 
all  of  us  Americans  pay  for  the  continuance  of  the 
operation  of  the  functions  of  production  and  distri- 
bution under  the  obsolete  rules  of  so-called  free  en- 
terprise. 


Now  as  we  have  said,  in  order  to  control  the 
flow  of  goods  to  consumers  so  that  each  individual 
shall  receive  his  share  of  them,  and  to  keep  total 
consumption  and  total  production  in  balance,  we 
need  an  accurate  means  of  measurement  of  that 
flow  and  of  the  cosf  of  production.  Dollars,  even  if 
created  and  issued  by  the  Government,  could  not 
accomplish  this.  They  are  too  dizzy.  A  dollar,  for 
instance,  five  years  ago  could  be  exchanged  for  a 
100  pound  sack  of  potatoes.  Today  your  four-year 
old  son  can  bring  home  a  dollar's  worth  of  them  on 
his  kiddie-car. 

MONEY  CANNOT  QUALIFY 

The  cost  in  dollars,  to  any  individual,  of  every- 
thing he  buys  has  no  relation  to  the  actual  physical 
cost  of  production.  Furthermore,  dollars  can  be 
saved  by  the  individual  if  not  expended.  For  in- 
stance, if  200  billion  dollars  were  issued  in  one  year 
to  balance  an  estimated  200  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
production,  some  of  the  amount  of  money  issued,  if 
saved,  would  slow  down  production  and  throw  out 
the  balance  between  production  and  consumption. 
Also,  the  use  of  dollars  is  susceptible  to  the  many 
crooked  practices  of  predatory  humans,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  by  the  unsavory  record  of  the 
banking  interests.  Successful  accumulations  of 
money  by  one  small  segment  of  society  not  only 
deprive  millions  of  Americans  of  their  share  of 
America's  abundance  but  could  actually  buy  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  social  mechanism  itself.  The 
major  chiselers  in  the  Price  System  have  already 
learned  this  lesson  very  well.  Money  in  any  form 
whatsoever  fulfills  none  of  the  specifications  for  a 
medium  of  distribution  in  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. 

Technocracy  bases  its  technique  of  distribution 
on  the  actual  physical  cost  of  everything  by  which 
we  live,  expressed  and  measured  in  terms  of  the 
energy  or  work  used.  This  actual  physical  cost 
varies  very  little  for  any  given  amount  of  any  given 
product.  Work  is  done,  most  of  it,  by  automatic 
machinery.  Energy  is  consumed  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  in  the  operation  of  all  our  railroads,  tele- 
phones, telegraph  systems  and  radios.  For  any 
given  product,  the  energy  cost  per  unit  of  that  prod- 
uct is  the  total  amount  of  energy  utilized  in  its  pro- 
duction, divided  by  the  total  number  of  units  pro- 
duced. 
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In  the  Technate*  the  Continental  Control  will  es- 
timate, for  a  two-year  period,  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
tinent for  maintenance  of  existing  equipment,  for 
new  equipment,  for  transportation,  housing,  roads, 
hospitals,  and  schools;  that  is,  for  all  community 
service.  Then  after  estimating  the  total  amount  of 
energy  available  on  the  Continent  to  be  converted 
into  work,  the  amount  necessary  for  the  furnishing 
of  this  community  service  will  be  set  aside  in  a  sep- 
arate budget  as  the  amount  of  Continental  overhead 
expense.  All  remaining  energy  will  then  be  used 
in  the  production  of  all  America's  consumers' 
goods,  all  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  and 
will  be  so  budgetted.  This  amount  will  then  be  cer- 
tificated by  Energy  Ceitiiicates  and  these  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  to  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
for  use  in  the  two-year  period  during  which  they 
shall  remain  valid.  The  amount  per  individual  is- 
sued will  vary  slightly  according  to  three  different 
age  groups  of  our  population. 

TIME  FOR  FULL  EDUCATION 

In  Technocracy's  scientific  social  design,  no  one 
will  be  obliged  to  work  until  he  reaches  25  years  of 
age.  That  first  period  of  each  person's  life  will  be 
devoted  to  his  education.  His  consuming  power  will 
be  lower  than  that  of  those  who  between  the  ages 
of  25  years  and  45  years  shall  be  working.  Those 
who  have  passed  their  forty-fifth  year  and  have 
therefore  retired  from  active  service,  will  have 
slightly  different  consuming  power.  So  the  certifi- 
cates issued  to  each  person  will  be  marked  so  as  to 
identify  his  age  classification. 

As  he  makes  his  purchase  of  either  goods  or 
services,  each  person  will  surrender  the  Energy 
Certificates.  They  will  then  be  perforated  with  the 
catalogue  number  of  the  particular  item  purchased 
and  also  with  its  specific  physical  cost  in  terms  of 
energy  units.    A  uniform  and  almost  completely  au- 


THE  TECHNATE: — Technocracy  Inc.  proposes  the 
consolidation  of  the  North  American  Continent  and  con- 
tiguous land  and  sea  areas,  including  the  northern  rim  of 
South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  as  far  as  the 
international  date  line.  This  is  the  minimum  area  for  the 
maximum  defense. 

This  area  contains  the  full  range  of  climatic  conditions 
and  has  all  the  resources  to  provide  an  abundant  standard 
of  living,  highest  in  the  world,  for  the  entire  population. 
It  has  the  world's  greatest  array  of  technological  equip- 
ment and  the  largest  per  capita  energy  conversion.  This 
technology  and  these  enormous  resources  demand  that  this 
Continent  discard  its  political  and  financial  structures  and 
become  an  organic,  functional  unit  to  achieve  internal  ef- 
ficiency. Technocracy  proposes  a  technological  social  con- 
trol of  this  area,  the  Technate  of  North  America. 
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tomatic  system  of  accounting*  will  then  clear  the 
cancelled  certificates  through  the  headquarters  of 
that  branch  of  the  social  system  responsible  for 
Continental  distribution.  In  this  way  a  complete 
running  open  inventory  of  the  total  flow,  and  of  the 
flow  per  person,  of  all  goods  and  services  will  be 
always  available,  so  that  if  it  is  found  at  the  end  of 
any  two-year  period  that  America  is  producing 
more  of  any  product  than  the  citizens  can  consume, 
or  less  than  they  want,  a  corresponding  adjustment 
may  be  made  in  production  rates  for  the  next  two- 
year  period. 

Except  for  the  slight  differentiation  by  separate 
age  classifications,  all  allotments  of  certificates  will 
be  equal,  for  twelve  years  ago,  after  many  years  of 
scientific  surveys  of  America's  potential  capacity, 
Technocracy's  engineers  determined  that  even  at 
that  time,  by  installation  of  this  revised  distribution 
method  and  of  the  other  features  of  Technocracy's 
design  for  social  operation  on  this  Continent,  Amer- 
ica could  produce  enough  so  that  every  person 
would  receive,  at  the  1929  scale  of  monetary  prices, 
the  equivalent  of  $20,000  per  year  in  goods  and 
services.  This  potential  pro  rata  has  increased 
greatly  since  that  time,  so  that  there  is  no  valid  rea- 
son whatever  for  attempting  to  make  the  amount  of 
purchasing  power  allocated  to  any  individual  de- 
pendent on  his  vocation,  as  the  Price  System  scar- 
city controls  do. 

CERTIFICATES  CANNOT  BE  STOLEN 

These  Energy  Certificates,  used  as  purchasing 
power,  as  issued  to  each  individual  will  be  so 
marked  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  other  per- 
son to  use  them.  Hence  they  cannot  be  stolen  nor 
in  any  way  gathered  into  the  hands  of  anyone  else. 
This  feature  will  remove  the  possibility  of  much  of 
our  present  day  type  of  crime,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  which  results  from  disputes  over  property 
and  from  shady  financial  deals,  or  is  outright  rob- 
bery. Because  any  unexpended  certificates  are  to 
be  cancelled  at  the  end  of  each  two-year  period, 
and  because  their  use  makes  possible  a  close  ac- 
counting of  the  total  flow  of  goods  and  services,  a 
close  balance  between  production  and  consumption 
can  always  be  maintained. 

America's  capacity  to  produce  for  its  population 
is  measurable:  it  has  been  measured.  It  is  tremen- 
dous. By  removing  all  the  present  day  hindrances 
to  distribution,  namely  money,  price,  profit  and  poli- 
tics, the  technique  we  have  described  will  freely 
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distribute  all  that  America  can  produce — probably 
more  than  we  can  use.  The  detailed  design  is  ready 
now.  It  is  Technocracy's  design  for  America.  But 
only  by  the  unified  demand  of  the  American  people 
can  it  be  placed  in  operation.  Further  delay  only 
invites  the  calamity  which  will  surely  attend  the 
coming  breakdown  in  Price  System  methods. 

A  committee  of  twenty-five  econoniists,  appointed 
by  Congress  not  long  ago,  reported,  'Purchasing 
power  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  if 
Democracy  is  to  survive.'  Technocracy  Inc.  states 
further  that  unless  purchasing  power  sufficient  to 


absorb  the  abundance  which  America  can  produce 
is  not  soon  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  neither 
the  nation  nor  the  people  can  survive. 

Effective   distribution,   or  rapid   disintegration? 
WHICH  WAY,  AMERICA  ? 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 


This  concludes  our  series  of  four  articles  on  Dizzy  Dol- 
lars. They  are  now  being  prepared  in  booklet  form  and 
soon  will  be  available  at  15  cents  a  copy,  purchasable  at 
any  Technocracy  Section  Headquarters,  or  by  mail  from 
is.  Address  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  813 
Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 


Faith,  Hope  and  Senility 


The  problem  that  faces  this  country  is  too  great  to  be  solved  by  faith: 
it  is  the  purely  physical  problem  of  distribution, 


NOWHERE  in  the  business  world  is  there  an 
actual,  or  even  reasonably  potential,  plan  for 
the  welfare  of  the  American  citizen  in  either 
the  near  or  the  distant  future.  Irrefutable  evidence 
of  this  is  attested  by  the  various  house  organs, 
business  magazines,  and  official  magazines  of  the 
many  businessmen's  organizations,  which  present 
endless  examples  of  the  obsolescent  thinking  of 
business  leaders. 

Hopes  there  are;  wishes  there  are,  and  expres- 
sions of  faith;  but  the  campaigns  of  'education'  and 
'patriotism'  sponsored  and  liberally  financed  by  the 
business  organizations  are  nothing  but  campaigns 
of  retrogression,  campaigns  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  their  future  salvation  depends  on 
going  backward  to  the  technigue  of  yesterday's 
failures. 

A  late  1944  issue  of  one  of  these  better-known 
organization  magazines  presents  concrete  evidence 
of  this.  In  this  issue  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion said: 

A  year  ago  (we  undertook)  our  program 
to  publicize  private  enterprise  and  freedom 
of  opportunity  as  being  fundamental  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  No  project  ever  un- 
dertaken by  (us)  has  given  us  so  much  pub- 
licity nor  brought  us  more  acclaim  than  this 
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one  .  . 
urable. 


the  good  accomplished  is  immeas- 


Possibly  the  good  done  was  immeasurable  be- 
cause there  wasn't  enough  of  it  to  measure.  The  writ- 
er, who  is  a  member  of  the  organization  in  guestion, 
knows  that  this  campaign  of  retrogression  is  slightly 
offset  by  the  good  work  the  local  clubs  do  to  aid 
underprivileged  children  by  supporting  free  dental 
clinics,  playgrounds,  camps,  agricultural  projects 
and  other  activities  benefiting  our  children. 

That  the  president  of  this  organization  of  about 
140,000  adult  and  influential  citizens  should  in  the 
feature  article  of  its  magazine  boast  of  its  destruc- 
tive activities  more  than  its  helpful  ones  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  light  of  present-day  events. 

We  guote  further: 

The  other  activity  ....  is  known  as  the 
specific  charter.  This  was  a  manifesto 
signed  by  Warren  Atherton,  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  Eric  John- 
ston, President  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Charles  Wheeler,  President  of 
Rotary  International,  and  the  President  of 
Kiwanis  International,  calling  upon  all  patri- 
otic groups  to  work  together  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  in  the  development  of  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  peace  to  follow. 
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Grand  company  that!  Company  that  undid  the 
intentions  of  our  patriotic  citizens  after  World  War 
I  who  determined  that,  in  case  this  nation  became 
embroiled  in  a  future  war,  it  would  be  fought  with- 
out the  making  of  huge  fortunes  for  those  on  the 
'gravy  train' — t  h  a  t  never  again  would  American 
youth  be  blov/n  to  bits  on  foreign  battlefields  while 
the  vested  interests  at  home  collected  their  blood 
money. 

What  happened  we  well  know.  Only  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  stood  steadfast  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion  without  profits  and  without 
debt.  The  interests  for  which  the  above-named  or- 
ganizations are  the  spokesmen  lulled  American 
citizenry  into  a  false  feeling  of  security  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  by  widely  proclaiming  that  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  could  adeguately  provide 
for  all  emergencies,  without  interference,  support 
or  direction  from  the  Government.  Their  statements 
proved  to  be  false  in  the  extreme.  We  were  caught 
behind  the  weaknesses  of  our  business  leaders; 
caught  with  shortages  of  productive  eguipment  and 
of  stockpiles  of  vital  materials.  The  organizations 
who  now  so  loudly  proclaim  themselves  the  leaders 
of  the  patriotic  elements  of  America  are  the  same 
that  previously  put  us  in  such  a  weakened  condi- 
tion that  only  a  fortuitous  combination  of  events 
and  geography  kept  us  from  being  the  victims  of 
direct  military  attack. 

COST-PLUS  SYRUP  INSUFFICIENT 

Cost-plus  syrup  coaxed  limited  war  production 
from  private  enterprise.  Even  that  was  not  enough, 
so  the  Government  itself  was  forced  to  build  many 
of  the  war  plbnts  in  order  to  eguip  our  armies. 
Even  then,  corporate  enterprise  managed  to  grow 
fat  on  its  cut,  while  letting  Government  take  all  the 
risk. 

When  there  was  a  strike  the  press  saw  to  it  that 
the  men  in  the  Services  read  about  it.  The  making 
of  huge  profits  by  the  self-styled  patriots  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  company 
were  not  at  all  featured.  Agitation  for  the  freezing 
of  labor  was  widespread:  any  move  to  freeze  or 
eliminate  corporation  profits  was  fought  as  an  at- 
tack on  the  freedom  of  Americans — freedom  to 
make  profits  here  while  a  doughboy  lost  not  only 
his  freedom  but  his  life  in  a  New  Guinea  jungle. 

The  same  organizations  and  interests  which  have 
regularly  failed  us  are  now  claiming  that  they  can 
save  America  by  returning  to  the  anarchic  business 
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freedom  which  once  culminated  in  the  Great  De- 
pression. We  guote  again  from  the  above  source: 
Out  of  this  call  has  come  the  National 
Postwar  Conference  wherein  the  leading  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  are  uniting 
in  the  formulation  of  plans  to  meet  the  gi- 
gantic problems  that  lie  ahead. 

The  United  'States  is  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  overrun  with  postwar  planning  agencies,  gov- 
ernmental, international  and  private.  All  have  fa- 
vored full  employment,  sometimes  with  reserva- 
tions, but  not  yet  has  a  specific  plan  for  its  attain- 
ment been  promulgated.  Many  have  set  forth  plans 
for  unemployment  compensation.  Why  this  empha- 
sis on  the  latter  if  there  is  any  chance  of  the  former 
is  not  clear.  Most  of  the  so-called  plans  contain  at 
least  a  few  conditions  that  are  mutually  exclusive. 
If  any  specific  plan  of  operation  is  ever  presented 
by  the  National  Postwar  Conference  it  will  be 
unigue  among  postwar  planning  groups. 

The  problem  to  face  this  country  very  soon  is  too 
great  to  be  solved  by  mere  expressions  of  faith. 

The  writer  guoted  seems  to  recognize  that  the 
problem  is  vast,  yet  his  'solutions'  are  fumbling  and 
senile,  showing  neither  vision  nor  courage.  He 
says,  Truly,  citizenship  in  a  free  democracy  is  fac- 
ing the  supreme  test.  But  we  must  have  faith.' 
Faith  in  what,  sir?  Faith  in  moralistic  generalities, 
faith  in  the  conflicting  opinions  of  hundreds  of  self- 
acclaimed  planning  bodies,  faith  in  wishful  think- 
ing? 

Surely  America  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  People 
will  not  much  longer  be  fooled  by  the  eye-wash  put 
out  by  senile  institutions,  no  matter  how  glossy  and 
highly  colored  are  their  advertisements.  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  soon  come  to  an  understanding  of 
the  physical  realities  of  America,  and  for  leadership 
and  direction,  to  the  men  and  women  who  under- 
stand the  physical  realities. 

— Sgt.  Scoop,  7142-1. 


Politician: — I  don't  see  why  you  Technocrats  are  ask- 
ing the  American  people  to  adopt  a  dictatorship. 

Technocrat: — Do  you  think  we  can  produce  an  abun- 
dance in  America? 

Politician: — Yes,  we  can,  and  with  ease. 

Technocrat: — Did  you  ever  hear  a  Technocrat  say  we 
should  destroy  that  abundance,  and  create  an  ar- 
tificial scarcity? 

Politician: — No.    I  will  give  you  credit  for  that  much. 

Technocrat: — All  right:  you've  got  the  floor.  Tell  me 
how  a  dictator  can  exist  in  abundance. 

Politician: — There  is  no  use  of  trying  to  explain  any- 
thing to  you  Technocrats;  you're  too  dumb  to  un- 
derstand. 

NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


WHAT  NEXT! 


TUBULAR  THREAD   ENDS   REPEATED 
NEEDLE  INJECTION 

NEW  YORK,  June  6. — The  perfection  and  application 
of  a  valve  through  which  penicillin  may  be  injected  con- 
stantly into  the  body  of  a  sufferer  from  any  malady  in 
which  constant  or  frequent  doses  of  the  drug  are  indicated, 
now  may  be  revealed  for  the  first  time. 

Described  simply,  the  needle  set  consists  of  a  glass  sy- 
ringe into  which  a  hollow  plastic  thread  is  introduced. 
Properly  coiled  in  the  glass  cylinder,  which  is  filled  with 
a  saline  solution,  the  thread,  eight  inches  long,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  muscle  or  vein  of  an  arm  or  other  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  physician  decides. 

Three  or  four  inches  of  this  hollow  thread  protrudes 
and  is  taped  to  hold  it  in  place.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
truding thread  a  small  valve  is  placed.  When  an  injection 
is  necessary,  the  syringe  containing  penicillin  or  blood  is 
applied  to  the  valve. 

Since,  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  for  instance,  injections 
are  likely  to  be  made  every  three  hours,  the  value  of  the 
Balfour  needle  is  inestimable.  Injections  may  be  made 
without  waking  the  patient  if  he  is  asleep,  or  subjecting 
him  to  the  repeated  pain  and  shock  of  inserting  a  needle 
each  time. — Lawrence  Perry,  Seattle  Times. 

NEW  CAMERA  IS  BETTER  THAN  EYE 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  26.— (AP)— A  camera  which  will 
bring  television  out  of  the  studio  and  make  it  possible  to 
telecast  anything  the  eye  can  see  comfortably,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

R.  C.  A.  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  which 
operates  the  New  York  television  station  WNBT,  demon- 
strated the  camera  yesterday.  It  features  a  new  tube 
which  can  see  at  times  better  than  the  human  eye. 

The  device  picked  up  studio  scenes  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  flashlight,  a  couple  of  candles,  a  match  and  even  the 
glowing  end  of  a  cigarette. 

What's  more,  it  reproduced  a  scene  in  the  dark,  relying 
only  on  infra-red  rays — which  the  human  eye  cannot  see 
at  all. 

The  new  tube,  a  wartime  development  described  as  "im- 
age orthicon,"  will  make  it  possible  to  telecast  news  events, 
indoor  meetings,  and  football  games  down  to  the  last  play 
in  waning  light. 

INSPECTION  BY  ELECTRONICS 

AN  ELECTRONIC  DEVICE,  developed  by  Sheffield 
Corporation,  automatically  inspects  piston  rings,  determin- 
ing trueness  of  periphery  and  width  of  gap  with  an  accu- 
racy and  speed  impossible  to  achieve  by  present  hand 
checking  methods.  The  inspection  cycle  of  the  piece  is 
less  than  5  seconds.  Trueness  of  periphery  can  be  deter- 
mined within  a  tolerance  of  0.0001.  Essential  equipment 
consists  of  a  master  ring  with  which  dimensions  are  com- 
pared, a  set  of  scanning  lights  which  gage  accuracy  of  di- 
mensions, and  an  arrangement  of  phototubes  and  signal 
lights  which  register  the  results  of  gaging.  The  test  ring 
is  placed  inside  the  revolvin'-  -master  ring,  and  a  beam  of 
light  directed  on  the  periphery.  Faulty  dimensions  will 
permit  light  to  pa^s  through  and  actuate  a  photocell  con- 
trolling the  signal  lights.  Circuits  may  be  adjusted  to  per- 
mit any  desired  tolerance.  Width  of  gap  is  similarly 
checked  by  scanning  lights. — Electronics. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FURS  MADE  BY  ELECTRICITY 

MATERIALS  THAT  RESEMBLE  delicate  embroid- 
ery, "velvet"  linings  for  jewelry  boxes,  and  even  densely 
napped  fur  coats  that  never  threaten  the  wearer  with  fall- 
ing hairs,  can  be  made  by  applying  the  principle  behind 
the  old  high-school  physics  experiment  of  rubbing  a  glass 
rod  with  a  piece  of  silk,  creating  static  electricity  and 
thereby  attracting  bits  of  paper  to  the  rod. 

Electrocoating  fabric  is  a  process  whereby  cloth  fibers, 
sent  through  an  electrostatic  field,  become  charged  and 
stand  on  end.  They  are  hurled  perpendicularly  against  an 
adhesive-coated  backing  fabric  which,  when  cured,  holds 
them  fast.  New  fabrics  can  be  created  in  this  way,  or  a 
de  ign  given  the  original  fabric  by  printing  a  pattern  with 
adhesive  on  the  backing  fabric. 

As  many  as  300,000  electrocoated  fibers,  or  more  than 
ten  times  those  in  woven  goods,  are  in  one  square  inch  of 
fabric.  Each  electrocoated  fiber  is  exactly  perpendicular 
to  its  base,  affording  greater  resiliency  and  uniformity. 

— Science  Digest. 

GAME  FISH  SAVED  BY  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

A  PISCATORIAL  "PICKET  LINE"  by  which  mil- 
lions of  game  fish  are  kept  from  destroying  themselves  is 
standard  equipment  now  in  most  water  intakes  of  irriga- 
tion projects,  hydro-electric  plants  and  large  factories. 

It  consists  of  a  row  of  metal  pipes,  electrically  charged, 
which  swing  freely  from  a  support  above  the  stream  or 
lake.  Water  passes  through  but  as  fish  approach  they  re- 
ceive mild  shocks  which  send  them  swishing  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

For  fish  in  hatcheries  the  electronically  controlled  de- 
vice serves  the  opposite  purpose.  A  young  sprout  with  a 
curiosity  to  see  if  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  "fence" 
is  greener,  is  kept  from  migrating  into  the  main  stream  or 
lake  where  a  larger  fish  would  devour  him. 

— Science  Digest. 

WIRE  RECORDINGS 

MOST  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  in  the  growing 
field  of  wire  recording  is  a  0.00.3-inch  stainless  steel  wire 
produced  by  the  Armour  Research  Foundation,  the  origi- 
nators of  wire  recording.  The  stainless  steel  wire,  which 
has  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  original  carbon  steel  wire, 
is  credited  with  increasing  the  recording  capacity  of  a  spool 
of  wire  to  135  minutes,  or  double  that  of  the  carbon  steel, 
and  producing  recordings  of  higher  fidelity. 

— Business  Week. 

AUTOMATIC  PACKAGING 

AN  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUOUS  PACKAGING 
MACHINE,  developed  by  Marathon  Corporation,  and 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  feeds,  opens,  fills,  and 
closes  75  to  80  twelve-ounce  cartons  of  frozen  vegetables 
per  minute.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  personnel  usually 
employed  to  handle  these  operations  are  required  to  attend 
the  machine.  The  Marathon  telescope  laminated  carton, 
which  was  used  during  a  demonstration  of  the  machine,  is 
claimed  to  provide  adequate  protection  against  dehydration 
without  the  liner  ordinarily  used  for  frozen  food  packs. 
Tin-  machine  is  expected  lo  make  ii  possible  to  package 
consumer  foods  promptly  at  harvest  time,  eliminating  the 
u  ual  intermediate  steps  of  storap  in  bulk  and  later  re 
packing  into  consumer-size  packages. 

- — Western  Canner  and  Packer. 
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MEN    ONLY 

TO  SUFFER  HUNGER  in  the  midst  of  plenty  seems 
to  be  a  peculiarly  human  characteristic.   Where 
else  except  amidst  the  world  of  man  do  we  witness 
this  amazing  paradox? 

Can  we  imagine  a  colony  of  monkeys,  on  an 
island  abounding  in  cocoanuts,  starving  to  death? 

Can  we  picture  a  herd  of  elephants  suffering  hun- 
ger in  the  midst  of  a  lush  bamboo  forest? 

What  would  we  think  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
family  of  rats  even  one  member  of  which  died  of 
malnutrition  in  a  well  filled  corn  crib? 

Why,  even  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  those  fiercest 
of  beasts,  after  they  have  fed  to  their  fill,  leave 
their  kill  for  the  lesser  folk  of  the  jungle  to  feast 
upon  and  go  off  to  their  lairs  to  sleep. 

Yes,  man  alone  accepts  the  unhappy  circum- 
stance of  hunger  amidst  plenty  and  looks  on  with- 
out grumbling  as  milk  is  poured  down  sewers;  as 
cattle  and  hogs  are  slaughtered  and  guicklimed;  as 
oranges  are  dumped  and  given  coal  oil  to  make 
them  unfit  for  food;  as  fruits  and  berries  rot  as  they 
stand,  and  cotton  is  plowed  under  just  because 
there  is  too  much  for  the  big  boys  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

What  does  your  'all  wise  man'  do?  He  sighs; 
he  tightens  his  belt;  he  declines  to  interfere  because 
of  some  fancied,  sacred  vested  right;  and  then 
sometimes,  as  in  the  last  depression,  he  finds  sol- 
ace in  garbage  pails 

There  is  nothing  so  much  a  people's  business  as 
a  control  of  the  means  whereby  they  live.  When 
are  we,  as  a  people,  going  to  discover  this  simple 
truth  and  take  to  ourselves  the  machinery  of  pro- 
.duction,  and  find  the  abundant  life  ....  that  lies 
therein? 


TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSES:— That  this  Conti- 
nent has  the  resources,  equipment,  and  trained  per- 
sonnel to  produce  and  distribute  a  guaranteed  abun- 
dance of  physical  wealth  for  all  its  citizens;  that  this 
will  be  accompanied  by  unsurpassed  freedom  and  lei- 
sure; and  that  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  new 
form  of  social  organization — technological  operation 
on  a  Continental  scale.  It  mean  ;  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  social  operation.  In  condi- 
tions of  abundance  neither  value,  price,  money,  busi- 
ness, nor  politics  can  exist.  Abundance  renders  un- 
workable our  present  system — the  Price  System. 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American  social 
movement  with  a  North  American  program  which  has 
become  widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no  affil- 
iation with  any  other  organization,  group,  or  associa- 
tion either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed 
voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are 
paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  subsist- 
ence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1942  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  a  1 1  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  all  provinces 
in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America  by  North 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  North  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races,  and  religions  which  make  up  this  Continent. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By 
politicians  is  meant  those  holding  elective  political  of- 
fice or  active  office  in  any  political  party) . 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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A  Lesson  From  Alexander 


It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  fiddle  with  something  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  Gordius,  King  of  Phrygia, 
tied  a  knot.  This  was  no  ordinary  knot  but 
one  of  such  complication  it  could  never  be 
untied.  It  was  quite  a  pastime  for  this  old  regent 
to  spring  his  trick  puzzle  upon  one  and  all  who 
came  that  way.  As  it  was  an  utter  impossibility, 
no  one  ever  succeeded  in  unraveling  the  contri- 
vance; but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  man  finally  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  with  a  keen  sense  of  perception 
and  an  extraordinary  approach  to  the  problem.  His 
name  was  Alexander,  The  Great,  and  when  King 
Gordius  proceeded  to  test  his  intelligence  by  asking 
him  to  untie  this  knot  which  defied  straightening, 
Alexander  promptly  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  for 
all  time,  by  slicing  the  Gordian  Knot  in  two  with  his 
sword. 

The  point  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  fiddle  with  something  that  cannot 
be  accomplished.  It  is  a  beautiful  lesson  to  apply 
to  the  Gordian  Knot  of  our  politicians,  which  is, 
'How  to  make  the  Price  System  distribute  an  abun- 
dance.' 

THE  'MILQUETOAST'  ATTITUDE 

There  are  several  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
not  at  all  fond  of  creating  a  disturbance.  We  are 
the  sort  of  people  who  bend  over  backwards  to 
avoid  any  friction  and  we  have  read  and  listened 
to  such  a  collection  of  nonsense,  masquerading  as 
educational  material,  that  we  are  just  a  little  un- 
willing to  commit  ourselves  on  any  subject  that  re- 
motely resembles  a  change  in  the  status  quo.  After 
all,  what  would  the  neighbors  say  about  us?  We 
have  the  'Milquetoast'  attitude  that  doesn't  rebel 
when  we  actually  see  that  we  are  being  short 
changed.  We  have  the  stupid  lethargy  that  per- 
mits racketeering  at  home  and  plundering  from 
abroad  and  we  don't  speak  up  for  fear  our  thoughts 
may  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  smug  set  of  asso- 
ciates we  call  our  friends.  We  have  forgotten,  if 
we  ever  knew,  those  immortal  lines  from  the  Decla- 


ration of  Independence  which  read,  '.  .  . .  that  when- 
ever ANY  FORM  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  (life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness)  it  is  the  right  (this  word  should  be  duty) 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.' 

LIBERTY  IS  INTANGIBLE 

Obviously,  'liberty'  and  'happiness'  can  have  no 
meaning  to  any  individual  or  any  group  of  individ- 
uals constantly  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  'Liberty' 
and  'happiness'  are  intangibles  that  each  individ- 
ual must  manufacture  for  himself  from  the  fabric  of 
'life.'  'Liberty'  and  'happiness'  are  not  commodi- 
ties which  can  be  produced  and  guaranteed  by  any 
form  of  social  control,  political  or  otherwise.  They 
can  be  achieved  only  if  the  individual  in  question 
can  be  guaranteed  the  first  of  these  three,  'life.'  If 
an  individual  can  provide  himself,  or  can  be  pro- 
vided with,  the  essentials  necessary  for  a  comfor- 
table, healthy  and  leisurely  existence  with  a  mini- 
mum of  social  control  to  interfere  with  his  personal 
activities,  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  provide  his  own 
happiness. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  institution,  (in- 
cluding our  present,  or  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment) which  interferes  with  and  becomes  destruc- 
tive to  the  'life'  of  individuals  or  groups  of  individ- 
uals, was  charged  by  the  founders  of  this  country 
with  the  responsibility  of  submitting  to  change,  or 
even  to  abolishment,  and  to  the  organization  of 

' such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 

to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.' 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  mere  appendages  of  a  more  rigid  form  of 
social  control  than  any  ever  devised  by  statesmen 
to  effect  order  within  a  national  entity.  The  gov- 
ernments  of   this   Continent   are   inseparable   from, 
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and  completely  subservient  to,  the  dictates  of  the 
Price  System;  an  inefficient,  ineffectual  and  waste- 
ful method  of  distributing  the  necessities  of  exist- 
ence to  the  millions  of  individuals  who  inhabit 
America.    In  the  words  of  the  Declaration,  the  Price 

System  is  ' destructive  to  these  ends,'  and  no 

politician  or  statesman,  no  savant  or  economist,  be 
he  the  personification  of  patriotism,  can  ever  devise 
a  method  of  making  the  Price  System  over  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  To  attempt  to 
do  so  is  to  imitate  the  fools  who  strove  to  undo  the 
Gordian  Knot.  To  believe  in  those  who  state  that, 
given  time,  the  deed  will  be  done,  is  to  bask  in  the 
light  of  a  fool's  paradise  and  can  only  lead  to  dis- 
aster. 

The  future  of  America  rests,  not  with  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  past,  but  with  the  trained  observers 
of  the  present  who  know  the  answer  to  America's 
problem  and  who  know,  also,  the  method  by  which 
it  must  be  solved.  These  are  the  modern  'Alexan- 
ders' who  wield  the  razor-sharp  sword  of  intelli- 
gence to  slice  away  the  fumbling  stupidity  of  poli- 
tical confusion  and  replace  it  with  clean-cut  order 
and  functional  design.  These  are  the  advocates  of 
a  technological  (minimum)  administration  of  per- 
sonal affairs  plus  a  technological  (maximum)  distri- 
bution of  abundance,  as  opposed  to  a  political,  fas- 
cist, (maximum)  interference  with  personal  affairs 
enforced  by  a  Price  System  (minimum)  distribution 
of  scarcity. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Americans  will  remember 
nothing  about  the  political  regime  but  its  record  of 


Standing  Room  Only 

Herb  Clark,  one  of  Technocracy's  Author- 
ized Speakers,  was  stopping  over  in  a  little 
town  during  a  recent  tour  when  the  following 
conversation  took  place  in  a  barber  shop 
where  he  had  gone  for  a  shave: 

Barber:  'Herb  Clark  is  lecturing  here  to- 
night.   Going  to  hear  him?' 

Clark:    'Oh,  perhaps.' 

Barber:  'Well,  you  had  better  get  your 
ticket,  because  there  will  be  a  big  crowd 
there.' 

Clark:  'Doggone  it!  Every  time  that  fellow 
Clark  lectures,  I  have  to  stand!' 

— From  Canadian  Section  News. 
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deception,  (the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  fine  example) 
its  eternal  record  of  bungling  and  its  endless  chant 
of  self-aggrandizement.  After  all,  what  else  is  there 
about  it  to  remember?  From  its  very  inception,  poli- 
tics has  gathered  and  nurtured  a  name  for  chicanery 
and  distrust  until  it  has  become  a  common  axiom 
to  say,  'as  crooked  as  a  politician.' 

The  finer  things  of  American  life  have  been  con- 
tributed or  made  possible  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy but  political  and  business  institutions  were 
guick  to  claim  the  credit  for  them.  It  is  about  time 
to  place  the  credit  where  it  belongs.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  Technocracy,  as  the  champion  of  science 
and  technology,  will  be  remembered  for  having 
cut,  with  a  clean  swipe,  straight  through  the  welter 
of  Price  System  confusion;  for  exposing  America's 
social  problem  as  a  technological  problem,  and  for 
demonstrating  the  answer  to  it  in  a  technological 
manner. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who  have  always 
done  as  others  have  done  before  you,  and  who 
have  studied  the  problem  in  the  old,  conventional 
way;  who  consistently  have  relied  upon  politicians 
and  their  like  to  solve  it,  you  have  done  nothing 
but  waste  your  time.  Furthermore,  you  have  con- 
tributed to  t  h  e  delinguency  of  posterity.  In  t  h  e 
name  of  good  sense,  don't  be  hoodwinked  any 
longer  by  such  foolishness!  Get  acguainted  with 
Technocracy  and  the  facts  that  can  make  'life'  on 
this  Continent  worth  while.  You  cannot  be  of 
greater  service  to  your  country. 

— Geo.  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 
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DUPLICATE  PLANS  CONFUSING 

PLANS  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  of  Cali- 
fornia's rich  Central  Valley  Basin  were  confused  last  week 
when  it  appeared  that  two  federal  agencies  were  planning 
to  provide  the  territory  with  the  same  multi-million  dollar 
projects. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  a  Corps  of  Engineers  announce- 
ment that  it  had  begun  exploratory  work  on  at  least  four 
authorized  Central  Valley  dams,  the  Sacramento  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  made  public  its  program  for 
immediate  and  ultimate  development  of  the  area. 

Perplexing  to  water-conscious  Californians  was  the  fact 
that  both  the  Corps  and  Bureau  plans  were  almost  iden- 
tical, project  by  project.  Encouraging  to  some  was  the 
agreement  that  specific  dams  and  related  facilities  are  vi- 
tally needed,  but  many  feared  long  delays  in  harnessing 
resources  with  a  battle  over  appropriations  in  sight. 

— Engineering  News-Record. 

F.  B.  I.  CHIEF  FEARS  CRIME  WAVE  IN  U.  S. 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  17.  —  (AP)  —  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  director,  fears  America 
may  be  in  for  a  "rather  serious  crime  wave." 

But  the  House  appropriations  committee  to  which  the 
G-man  chief  expressed  his  concern  declined  to  rescind  a 
contemplated  slash  of  $2,480,000  in  F.  B.  I.  funds  for  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

RENT  PAYMENTS  BEGIN  TO  LAG 

THE  NUMBER  of  families  having  difficulties  paying 
their  rent  is  increasing  because  of  the  return  to  peacetime 
working  hours,  and  some  adjustment  of  rent  may  have  to 
be  made,  it  was  reported  by  Public  Housing  Project  man- 
agers attending  a  conference  in  Renton  today. 

Many  former  service  men  now  are  moving  into  the  proj- 
ects, the  majority  of  them  wishing  to  live  there  until  they 
complete  their  schooling  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  same  service  men  are  experiencing  hardships  be- 
cause they  cannot  go  to  school  and  earn  enough  at  the 
same  time  to  support  their  families. — Seattle  Times. 

PAPER  WORK  SLOWS  MARINE 
DISCHARGES 

PORTLAND,  Oregon,  Oct.  26.— (AP)— The  commander 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Department  of  the  Pacific  said  there's 
so  much  paper  work  in  the  Marines  that  one  man  must 
work  two  days  to  get  three  men  discharged. 

"We  are  releasing  the  veterans  in  the  Marine  Corp-,  as 
fast  as  we  possibly  can,"  Maj.  Gen.  Julian  Constable  Smith 
said  upon  his  arrival  here  for  Navy  Day.  "but  the  paper 
work  is  so  great  that  it  takes  a  lar.^e  clerical  force  for  the 
processing.  In  fact,  it  takes  one  man,  working  all  of  one 
day,  just  to  discharge  an  average  of  one  and  one-half  men." 
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SKID-LOADER  DISPLACES  MAN-HOURS 

THE  NEW  HYDRAULIC  DROTT  SKID-LOADER, 
a  device  for  transporting  pulpwood  from  pile  to'  truck,  is 
claimed  to  be  the  first  successful  machine  to  replace  hand- 
loading  of  pulpwood.  According  to  its  manufacturer,  Hi- 
W  a  y  Service  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Skid- 
Loader  is  capable  of  moving  a  cord  of  pulpwood  from  pile 
to  truck  in  1^2  minutes.  It  would  require  25  men  to  do 
this  job  in  the  same  time.  The  unit  consists  of  a  steel 
frame  with  the  rack  attachment  and  is  mounted  on  a  60-hp. 
die.d  tractor.  Two  arms  are  pushed  into  the  pile  of  pulp- 
wood by  the  forward  motion  of  the  tractor,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  rack  is  then  clamped  down  on  the  load  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  The  Skid-Loader  can  also  be  used  for 
handling  posts,  poles,  railroad  toes,  and  other  forest  prod- 
ucts. By  adapting  the  proper  type  rack  and  bottom  struc- 
tures, it  can  also  be  used  for  transporting,  loading,  and  pil- 
ing a  variety  of  materials  ranging  from  shavings  to  rocks. 

— Paper  Trade  Journal. 

RESEARCH  ON  CORN  WORTH  TWO 
BILLIONS 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  25.— (AP)— The  wartime  divi- 
dend from  research  on  hybrid  corn  equaled  the 
$2,000,000,000  spent  developing  the  atomic  bomb,  senators 
were  told  yesterday.  The  nation  hit  this  jackpot,  L.  J. 
Stadler  of  the  University  of  Missouri  said,  with  a  $5,000,000 
investment. 

Stadler  told  a  military-commerce  subcommittee  that 
during  1942-45  the  use  of  hybrid  corn  increased  production 
by  1,800,000,000.  "This  dividend  will  of  course  continue 
and  will  be  increased  as  further  research  improves  upon 
the  present  hybrids,"  he  added. 

GROCER  DUMPS  WASTE  FATS,  UNABLE  TO 
DISPOSE  OF  THEM 

FOUR  LARGE  CASES  containing  waste  fats  salvaged 
by  residents  of  Kitsap  County  were  dumped  recently  be- 
cause merchants  who  had  purchased  the  fats  and  paid  red 
points  for  them  were  "unable  to  dispose  of  them  in  Seat- 
tle," it  was  disclosed  today. 

The  incident  was  made  known  when  residents  of  In- 
dianola  and  Kingston  protested  that  stores  in  that  area 
would  not  accept  the  salvaged  fats. 

Sam  Sutherland,  owner  and  manager  of  the  Far  West 
Grocery  in  Kingston,  said  he  had  dumped  between  50  and 
75  pounds  of  fats  purchased  by  him.  after  bringing  them  to 
Seattle  and  "trying  everywhere  to  place  them  with  dealers." 

"I'm  out  the  money  that  it  cost  me  and  the  red  points, 
and  as  a  result  I'm  not  goin^  to  take  any  more,"  Suther- 
land said.  "It  doesn't  make  sense-  My  son,  who  operates 
a  grocery  at   [ndianola,  feels  the  same  way. 

Seattle  Times. 
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Work  For  Work's  Sake 

This  editorial  by  Manchester  Boddy 
appeared  in  the  DAILY  NEWS,  Los  An- 
geles, Sept.  6,  1945. 

ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  observers  in  Washington 
tells  me  that  the  biggest  headache  there  is 
caused  by  enormous  piles  of  commodities 
built  up  during  the  war. 

'I  can't  tell  you  the  complete  story,'  he  writes, 
'because  I  can't  get  the  exact  figures.  People  I 
have  talked  with  who  should  know,  tell  me  that 
the  public  will  be  dumbfounded  when  it  learns 
how  tremendous  the  army's  stockpile  of  surpluses 
actually  is.  Apparently  the  surpluses  are  made  up 
of  useful  and  wanted  things.' 

Somehow  this  business  of  worrying  about  sur 
pluses  just  doesn't  add  up  to  common  sense.  If  I 
had  to  saw  wood  to  keep  the  family  cook  stove  go- 
ing, I  wouldn't  feel  ruined  if  I  should  encounter  a 
bountiful  supply  ready  for  the  stove.  If  I  had  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  churning  out  a  pound  of 
butter,  I  wouldn't  feel  that  something  terrible  had 
happened  in  my  life  if  I  discovered  10  or  20  pounds 
neatly  wrapped  in  the  icebox.  If  I  had  to  work 
long  and  hard  to  make  a  first  payment  on  a  truck, 
why  should  I  feel  dismayed  to  learn  that  there  are 
two  or  three  times  too  many  trucks  already  avail- 
able? 

Why  should  my  house  building  program  be  com- 
pletely ruined  because  the  government  has  a  huge 
stockpile  of  lumber  right  around  the  corner? 

Obviously  I  am  not  an  economist,  because  I 
can't  understand  why  I  would  be  better  off  if  they 
burned  the  lumber  and  compelled  me  to  wait  until 
new  pieces — just  like  the  burned  ones — were  pro- 
duced all  over  again. 

I  understand  the  economist's  logic  well  enough, 
but  I  don't  agree  with  it.  He  tells  me  the  country 
would  be  much  better  off  if  all  surplus  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors  and  refrigerators  could  be  put  on  a 
huge  battle  field  and  eliminated  by  an  atomic 
bomb.  The  country  would  then  be  prosperous,  my 
economist  tells  me,  because  we  would  all  have  to 
go  out  and  build  the  eguipment  all  over  again. 

We  would  be  on  a  sound,  normal  basis  only  if 
we  were  able  to  destroy — say — surplus  trucks  so 
we  could  get  out  and  work  like  the  devil  to  build 
more  exactly  like  the  ones  destroyed. 
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Too  many  potatoes  ....  are  likely  to  bring  fi- 
nancial ruin  to  the  potato  growers  of  the  Northwest. 

Every  expert  opinion  I  have  read  on  the  subject 
says  without  qualifications  that  unless  the  Truman 
administration  can  establish  a  policy  that  will  get 
rid  of  surpluses  without  putting  them  on  the  market 
our  domestic  economy  will  be  hopelessly  clogged 
and  the  country  will  face  a  lack  of  markets  for  cur- 
rent production  and  thus  bring  about  calamitous 
unemployment.  No  one  attempts  to  explain  how  it 
has  been  possible  to  produce  on  the  scale  we  have 
during  the  last  few  years  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  a  standard  of  living  seldom  if  ever 
reached  by  even  the  most  prosperous  European  na- 
tions in  peacetime. 

At  the  same  time  economic  statesmen  assure  us 
that  there  is  only  one  possible  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  war  debt,  unemployment,  peace  and  secur- 
ity. That  solution  is  production — production — and 
more  production.  Production  is  the  one  and  only 
way  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  have  always  been  inclined  to  agree.  In  fact,  I 
have  used  the  same  general  statement  time  after 
time  in  writing  about  the  economic  situation.  The 
words  don't  have  the  right  ring  to  me.  If  production 
is  the  key  to  national  prosperity,  then  why  shouldn't 
we  give  three  lusty  cheers  for  the  mountains  of 
things  we  have  produced  and  carefully  stored 
away  in  warehouses?  If  production  is  to  be  our 
national  goal,  why  shouldn't  we  cheer  when  we 
have  200  or  300  new  warehouses  loaded  with 
things? 

When  the  war  began,  our  government  undertook 
to  buy  practically  all  of  the  wool  crop  produced  by 
Australia  and  other  Allied  countries.  Apparently 
we  now  have  enough  wool  to  flood  the  market. 
Why  should  a  man  feel  that  he  can't  afford  to 
buy  clothes  because  there  is  too  much  available 
cloth? 

*  *  *  * 

What  it  all  comes  down  to,  quite  obviously,  is 
that  our  whole  economic  system  is  geared  to  work 
for  work's  sake — and  not  to  what  work  will  pro- 
duce. The  noble  and  honorable  thing  is  to  work  at 
sawing  wood;  the  sawed  wood  is  not  important,  but 
the  sawing  of  it  is. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  that  kind  of  phi- 
losophy. Some  day  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  our  entire  economy  can  no  longer  be 
geared  to  the  making  of  things  that  can  be  made 
cheaply  and  with  little  labor. 
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HORSE  LEISURE  AND 

MAN  LEISURE 

WEAR  St.  Lawrence,  S.  D.,  there  lives  a  farmer  by 
the  name  of  Bernard  Gouke,  owner  of  sixteen 
sleek,  fat  horses.  They  are  running  free  in  a 
pasture  knee-deep  with  grass,  which  requires  a  pe- 
riodic cutting  in  order  that  more  grass  may  grow. 
(He  possibly  does  the  cutting  with  a  tractor.)  Some 
of  these  horses  have  never  worked  at  all,  and  most 
of  those  that  have  worked  in  the  past  have  not  had 
a  harness  on  for  four  or  five  years. 

You  ask,  why  does  he  not  sell  them?  For  the 
same  reason  that  they  are  running  in  the  pasture: 
there  is  no  need  for  the  horse  any  more.  Poor 
horse!  Condemned  to  a  life  of  leisure  through  the 
use  of  the  tractor!    Technology  marches  on! 

Again  you  might  ask,  why  does  he  not  sell  them 
to  the  butcher?  No:  he  will  not  sacrifice  them  on 
the  altar  of  greed  for  the  small  sum  of  money  he 
would  receive,  and  which  he  does  not  need. 

We  do  not  desire  to  place  man  on  a  plane  with 
the  horse,  yet  man,  too,  is  being  consigned  to  the 
economic  slag-heap  as  far  as  the  need  for  his  la- 
bors is  concerned,  through  the  ever  increasing  use 
of  technology. 


— Techphoto  by  Mabel  Barnes. 

Wake  up,  man!     Investigate  Technocracy!     The 
horse  didn't  need  to.  — Anonymous. 


TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  FOR  POSTWAR  TRANSITION 


RECOGNIZE  Total  Conscription  for  what  it  is: 
the  first  act  of  an  Ail-American  Democracy. 
Legally  done  by  act  of  Congress  at  our  own 
request,  it  will  open  the  gateway  for  that  great  res- 
toration— t  h  e  belated  assumption  by  an  enfran- 
chised people  of  those  functions  of  government  and 
economic  opportunities  that  the  Price  System  has 
been  slowly  filching  into  private  possession  from 
our  North  American  heritage. 

Remember  that,  by  this  act,  we  strike  out  today 
for  the  All-American  freedom  to  use  our  native  re- 
sources impartially  for  the  good  of  all — a  feat  im- 
possible on  the  earth  until  the  coming  of  modern 
technology,  and  lost  forever  if  we  fail  to  grasp  it 
now,  as  the  ancient  Scarcity  Age  is  dying  and  Ra- 
diant Abundance  stands  in  our  midst,  ready  to 
serve  and  be  served  at  no  money  price  whatsoever, 
as  soon  as  we  say  the  word. 
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Do  we  say  it?  Tell  it  a  hundred  million  strong 
to  Congress  and  it  will  be  done.  Did  you  ever  talk 
to  Congress  that  way  before?  They  dare  not  refuse 
the  democratic  mandate  of  a  wise  and  determined 
people!  No,  it  isn't  in  the  Constitution,  Brother;  the 
'Founding  Fathers'  saw  to  that.  They  didn't  arrange 
ever  to  give  our  America  back  to  us.  Half-million- 
acre  slices  of  the  finest  land,  containing  many  min- 
eral and  power  sites,  were  adjudicated  to  some  of 
those  'founding  dads'  by  early  state  and  federal 
courts.  (Read  a  while  in  Myers'  History  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  you'll  understand.  That  is  why 
we  have  to  choose  our  course  today  under  the 
Extra-Constitutional  edict  which  says,  'The  law  is 
what  the  people  back  up.' 

If  we  continue  playing  with  prices,  wage  credits, 
and  individual  wealth-getting,  to  be  or  to  get  'ahead 
of  the  Joneses,'  then  cartels  and  price-minded  fas- 
cism will  presently  assume  complete  control  of  all 
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that  we  have  and  do  and  think.  We  have  to  make 
the  clean  break  for  a  mass  restoration  to  a  non- 
price  economy,  or  we're  sunk  in  the  Price  System 
institutions  of  our  own  past  shortsightedness. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  then  follow  this  Total 
Conscription  by  a  second  Democratic  Mandate, 
making  the  restoration  permanent  and  adopting  as 
our  way  of  life  the  ample,  planned,  non-price  pro- 
duction of  modern  technology,  with  full  distribution 
by  means  of  the  Energy  Certificate,  we  shall 
thereby  launch  a  uniform  program  of  peace,  serv- 
ice, and  assured  well-being  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proached by  any  other  available  means. 

There  is,  of  course,  this  one  intermediate  com- 
ponent necessary  to  our  further  advance  toward  the 
coming  civilization  of  our  America — to  achieve  the 
restoration  of  our  resources  to  the  possession  of  our 
own  American  people,  rather  than  permitting  their 
further  use  in  promotion  of  foreign  wars  and  the 
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foreign  ideology  that  is  fascism.  Our  present  land 
tenure  method  is  excessively  and  needlessly  bur- 
densome and  results  in  wasteful  use  and  only  par- 
tial service,  while  possession  and  control  move 
swiftly  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  This  essential 
restoration  will  be  best  accomplished  in  two  steps: 
First,  the  temporary  Total  Conscription,  as  outlined 
by  Technocracy  to  afford  unhampered  opportunity 
for  the  demonstration  of  a  planned,  technological 
production  from  unpriced  resources  plus  an  ade- 
guate,  non-price  distribution  directly  to  consumers. 
Secondly,  the  above  demonstration  will  then  be 
passed  upon  by  adult  plebiscite,  making  the  choice 
whether  to  continue  the  non-price  economy  or  to  try 
to  return  to  the  Price  System  and  its  growing  bur- 
den of  unpayable  debt. 

It  doubtless  feels  good  to  some  thoughtless  peo- 
ple to  have  a  comfortable  income  from  investments 
coming  in.  But  when  technology  decrees  that  there 
shall  no  longer  be  a  money  income,  then  life  for 
the  American  people  holds  the  choice:  slavery  un- 
der the  fascist  regime  with  no  opportunity,  or  com- 
plete restoration  with  proportionate  share  in  unlim- 
ited opportunity.  So  long  as  the  stars  shine  over- 
head and  seedtime  and  harvest  come  and  go  under 
Nature's  beneficent  benediction,  there  can  be  pro- 
ducible here  in  North  America  a  notable  average 
income  of  consumer  goods  which  will  outclass  any- 
thing that  mere  money  can  buy. 

It  is  in  active  support  of  this  hitherto  unegualled, 
All-American  income — to  every  citizen  all  he  can 
use — that  Technocracy  Inc.  invites  your  best  en- 
deavor. That  new  commodity,  atomic  energy,  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  demand  of  technology  for  a 
non-competitive,  non-price,  human-service  economy. 
It  will  not  do  now  to  dally  any  further  with  that 
abortive  caricature  on  civilization  that  has  sneaked 
in  at  the  back  door  under  the  banner  of  'free  enter- 
prise' while  we  were  fighting  its  spurious  cousins 
abroad.  There  IS  no  free  enterprise:  what  parades 
under  that  banner  is  incipient  fascism,  American 
style.  We  predict  that,  if  permitted  to  come  to  ma- 
turity and  bear  its  fruit  amongst  us,  it  will  be  the 
most  damnable  institution  on  the  planet — 'The 
American  Way.'  We  have  tolerated  its  infantile  be- 
ginning and  its  insolent  youth;  but  as  a  people  we 
dare  not  allow  it  to  reach  maturity.  Fortunately 
there  is  an  effective  and  gratifying  way  out  briefly 
suggested  in  the  paragraph  above.  Study  the 
method  in  Technocracy  literature;  then  decide  to 
give  it  your  active  support  as  a  participant. 
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'One  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words' 


THIS  chart,  (number  four  in  our  series)  demonstrates 
how  all  energy  on  the  earth  is  derived  from  the  sun. 
The  radiant  energy  of  the  sun  combines  with  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air,  and  with  water,  to  form  cellu- 
lose or  plant  fiber,  and  lignin,  which  binds  the  fibers  to- 
gether to  form  the  woody  substance  of  all  plants.  The  chem- 
ical agent  that  brings  about  the  change  is  chlorophyl,  the 
green  coloring  matter. 

A  large  class  of  foods,  such  as  grains,  vegetables,  etc.,  are 
derived  directly  from  plants.  Large  classes  of  fuel,  such 
as  wood  and  coal  are  likewise  plant  products.  Coal  is  sim- 
ply the  consolidated  remains  of  forests  which  gTew  in  past 
geological  ages,  and  have  been  preserved  from  decay  by  be- 
ing buried  under  great  thicknesses  of  rock.  Hence,  most  of 
the  energy  contained  in  our  food  and  fuel  is  derived  directly 
from  plants. 

Some  foods,  and  to  a  slight  extent  some  fuels  (whale  oil, 
for  example,)  are  derived  not  from  plants,  but  from  animals. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  energy  contained  in  the  animal 
tissues  was  derived  from  the  animals'  diet  of  plants  or  other 
herbiverous  animals.    Thus  we  see  that  all  energy  contained 


in  animal  tissue,  and  used  to  operate  the  animal  bodies,  is 
derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  chemical  energy  of 
plants. 

It  has  now  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  petro- 
leum has  been  derived  from  plants  and  animals  of  the  geo- 
logic past  which  also  have  been  preserved  from  decay  by 
burial  under  great  thicknesses  of  rock.  Hence,  this  energy 
is  also  derived  from  plants. 

All  movement  of  matter  on  the  face  of  the  earth  involves 
a  corresponding  change  of  energy.  Energy  may  be  mani- 
fested in  various  forms,  such  as  heat,  chemical  energy,  ki- 
netic energy,  potential  energy,  etc.  While  these  may  be 
changed  from  one  form  to  another,  none  of  the  energy  is 
ever  lost,  but  all  of  it  tends  to  be  dissipated  into  waste  heat. 
Engines,  whether  animals  or  man-made,  do  not  create  en- 
ergy, but  merely  utilize  a  supply  of  available  energy  for  do- 
ing work.  It  is  upon  the  rate  of  our  conversion  of  energy 
into  work  that  our  civilization  depends. 

It  is  a  study  of  the  conversion  of  energy  on  the  North 
American  Continent  that  forms  the  basis  of  Technocracy's 
findings.  Other  charts,  based  on  this  study,  will  appear  in 
succeeding  issues.     Keep  them;  they  will  prove  valuable. 
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TECHNOCRACY  —  new,  startling,  fundamental  —  has  invaded  the 
minds  of  North  Americans  with  unparalleled  positiveness  and 
force. 

Its  original  research  summary,  a  simple  statement  of  facts  about 
the  critical  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  startled  the  world.  The 
questions  it  posed  still  remain  unanswered. 

Technocracy  not  only  made  the  American  people  'fact  conscious,' 
but  confronted  the  entire  Continent  with  the  inevitability  of  fundamen- 
tal social  change. 

Technocracy's  position  is  based  on  facts,  not  rhetoric.  Its  message 
has  cut  deep.  It  has  reached  more  intelligent  and  functionally  impor- 
tant citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  than  any  other  organization,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so. 

Technocracy's  scientific  approach  to  the  social  problem  is  unique, 
and  its  method  is  completely  new.  It  speaks  the  language  of  science, 
and  recognizes  no  authority  but  the  facts. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  banishing  waste,  unemployment, 
hunger,  and  insecurity  of  income  forever. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  replacing  an  economy  of  scarcity 
with  an  era  of  abundance. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  functional  competence  displacing  grotesque 
and  wasteful  incompetence,  facts  displacing  guesswork,  order  displac- 
ing disorder,  industrial  planning  displacing  industrial  chaos. 

Technocracy  is  the  extension  of  science  to  build  a  civilization 
worthy  of  the  intelligence  of  man. 

Technocracy  concerns  itself  with  the  Continental  area  of  North 
America  alone.  Technocracy  marks  a  turning  point  in  American  his- 
tory— the  birth  of  a  greater  America.  Technocracy  contains  all  the 
elements  out  of  which  movements  are  made. 

— HOWARD  SCOTT,  Directar-in-Chief, 

Technocracy  Inc.     From  'Science  vs.  Chaos. 


".  .  .  Technocracy  ...  is  the  only  program  of  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  tech- 
nical accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live." 

— Encyclopedia  Americana 


